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OLD  TIME  DANVERSPORT 


By  Mary  Hines  Maple 


{Read  at  Meeting  of  Society,  April,  1947) 


When  my  father,  Ezra  D.  Hines,  wrote  an  article  for  Vol.  1 
of  the  Danvers  Historical  Collections  he  had  this  quotation 
at  the  head  of  his  article  — 

‘‘What  can  be  better  worth  knowing  of  any  place,  than  the 
historical  associations  which  link  it  with  the  past.”  As  I 
tell  you  about  the  past  days  of  Danversport,  you  will  agree 
with  the  quotation. 

We  will  start  out  with  the  date  when  Danvers  was  set  off 
from  Salem.  The  settlement  of  Salem  early  known  as  Naum- 
keag,  was  begun  by  Roger  Conant  and  others  in  1626  and 
much  increased  in  1628  by  the  arrival  of  John  Endicott  and 
others,  all  emigants  from  England.  I'  was  so  surprised  to 
learn  it  then  included  Salem,  Danvers,  Beverly,  Marblehead, 
Wenham,  and  parts  of  Topsfield,  Manchester,  Lynn  and 
Middleton.  In  1722  Danvers  was  set  off  from  Salem,  (the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  George  the  Second,  the  then  Royal  Mas- 
ter) as  a distinct  district  with  all  the  privileges  of  a town 
except  that  of  choosing  representative  to  the  General  Court, 
which  restrictive  condition  was  taken  off  by  an  act  passed 
elune  16,  1757. 

Colonial  grants  to  John  Endicott  in  1632  and  1636  turned 
out  to  be  an  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  old  time  Dan- 
versport. A neck  of  land  lying  about  3 miles  from  Salem 
called  in  the  Indian  tongue  “ Wahquamescbock”  situated 
between  the  inlets  of  the  sea,  now  known  as  Waters  River  on 
the  south  and  Crane  River  on  the  north  bounding  westerly 
by  the  main  land.  On  a beautiful  eminence  between  these 
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rivers  Capt,  Endicott,  who  as  acting  governor,  was  chief 
magistrate  of  the  colony  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Winthrop 
in  1630,  established  his  residence.  John  Proctor  who  told 
about  Endicott  in  the  Danvers  Celebration  in  1852  said  that 
the  selection  Capt.  Endicott  made  for  his  home  speaks  favor- 
ably of  the  judgement  of  Endicott.  For  200  years  at  least 
it  remained  in  the  Endicott  family.  From  this  position  of 
his  residence,  before  roads  were  laid  or  bridges  constructed 
the  Governor  was  accustomed  to  go  in  his  ovm  shallop  to  and 
from  the  seat  of  government  at  Boston. 

On  this  Orchard  Farm  (that  was  what  it  was  called)  but 
Birchwood  by  the  English,  in  front  of  the  mansion  about  60 
rods  even  now  stands  the  celebrated  Endicott  Pear  Tree, 
celebrated  not  so  much  for  the  fruit  it  bears  as  for"  the  time 
it  has  borne  the  fruit.  It  was  brought  from  Old  England 
thereby  constituting  a direct  connecting  link  with  the  mother 
country.  The  fruit  is  called  “Bon  Chretien,”  whether  so 
called  from  its  own  merits  or  the  merits  of  its  owner  Mr. 
Proctor  said  he  was  not  advised.  It  is  of  medium  size,  fair 
quality  but  not  quite  equal  to  the  Seckel  pear.  The  tree  be- 
came so  decayed  in  1763  that  the  omier  talked  of  cutting  it 
down  but  he  did  not  do  so.  In  1850  it  bore  IV2  bushels  of 
fruit  and  new  shoots  grew  upon  it  more  than  6 inches  in 
length.  “One  thing  is  made  certain  by  this  tree”  said  Mr. 
Proctor,  ‘ ‘ that  a pear  tree  will  last  200  years  and  how  much 
longer  may  be  told  at  the  next  centennial  which  will  be  in 
1952.”  It  seems  to  me  as  if  with  the  help  of  the  Danvers 
folks  who  have  worked  to  keep  this  tree  it  may  still  be  there 
in  1952. 

The  grant  made  to  Rev.  Samuel  Skelton,  the  spiritual  fa- 
ther of  Endicott  and  associate  pastor  with  Higginson  at  the 
First  Church  in  Salem  was  situated  between  Crane  and  Por- 
ters Rivers  bounding  westerly  also  by  the  main  land.  So  at 
first  these  grants  to  the  Captain  and  the  Parson  gave  them  a 
presumptive  title  to  all  the  town  northerly  of  Waters  River. 
This  section  between  Crane  and  Porters  Rivers  was  long 
known  as  Skelton’s  Neck,  then  as  New  Mills  and  now  Dan- 
ver  sport. 

]\Ir.  Proctor  wrote  a paragraph  that  I surely  hope  will  be 
true  in  the  future  as  in  his  time.  “The  natural  advantages 
of  this  part  of  the  town  are  second  to  none  other.  Free  com- 
munication with  the  ocean  by  water  and  with  the  interior  by 
railroads,  its  facilities  for  business  are  first  rate.  It  only 
needs  energy  and  capital  to  go  ahead.” 
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As  I have  spoken  about  Gov.  Endicott’s  location  between 
the  two  rivers  I would  like  to  make  it  clear  to  you  all  about 
those  rivers.  Without  doubt  many  of  you  know  about  them 
but  here  is  a description  that  interested  me  so  much.  Waters 
Eiver  was  called  by  the  Indians  ‘ ‘ Soewamapenessett  ’ ’ and 
was  known  to  the  English  as  Cow-house  river  in  1632,  then 
called  Waters  river  in  1851.  Crane  River  was  called  by  the 
Indians  “ Conamabsquooncant  ” and  known  to  the  English  as 
Duck  river  in  1632  and  then  called  Crane  River  as  early  as 
1650.  Then  there  were  only  two  bridges  over  Crane  river 
and  one  over  Waters.  The  bridge  over  Waters  river  was 
called  Rum  Bridge  as  early  as  1669.  The  Danvers  River 
(from  North  in  Salem)  was  called  by  the  Indians  ‘‘Orkhus- 
suiit'’  and  called  by  the  English,  Wooleston  river.  This 
divides  into  three  branches.  The  eastern  branch  has  on  its 
western  side  land  which  in  early  days  belonged  to  the  Skel- 
ton grant  and  afterwards  called  Porter’s  Neck  later  New 
Mills  and  now  Danversport.  This  branch  was  called  by  the 
Indians  '‘Ponomeneaheart”  and  by  the  English  Porters  river. 
Mrs.  Annie  Winslow  made  me  a copy  of  a map  which  shows 
very  plainly  how  the  rivers  were  located. 

Now  we  have  the  location  of  old  time  Danversport  laid  out 
I can  tell  you  about  homes,  churches,  schools,  mills,  taverns, 
post-offices,  etc.  in  this  location.  New  Mills  was  a separate 
district  called  “The  Neck  of  the  Land”  from  1772  to  1840. 
As  Gov.  Endicott  started  making  the  lower  part  of  our  now 
Danversport  an  inhabitated  place  I think  it  wise  to  begin 
my  description  of  the  different  parts  of  old  time  Danversport 
with  the  lower  end  towards  Salem. 

The  first  one  to  talk  about  that  far  down  would  be  George 
Jacobs  and  his  home.  In  1658  Richard  Waters  of  Salem  was 
possessed  of  the  10  acre  lot  which  he  disposed  of  to  George 
Jacobs,  a planter,  also  of  Salem.  George  Jacobs  showed 
good  taste  in  securing  these  acres,  certainly  a beautiful  situa- 
tion sloping  gracefully  upon  the  northern  side  to  the  river. 
Across  which  was  the  land  owned  by  John  Endicott  at  that 
time  Governor  he  having  been  in  that  office  since  1650.  Across 
the  river  on  the  east  was  Royal  Side  now  called  Rial  Side 
and  looking  away  to  the  north  was  a hill,  old  indeed  then  the 
Long  Hill  of  ancient  days  and  PoUy  Hill  to-day.  Upon 
these  acres  Mr.  Jacobs  lived  for  many  years  the  simple  life 
of  a respectable  farmer  and  God  fearing  man  tilling  the  soil 
and  later  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  This  location  is 
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back  of  the  present  Bowling  Alley  next  to  the  Hussey  house 
which  is  now  the  Home  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

As  Mr.  Jacobs  got  to  be  an  old  man  and  realized  it  was  his 
time  to  die,  little  did  he  think  his  departure  from  this  world 
would  result  as  it  did.  That  fearful  delusion,  Salem  Witch- 
craft drew  George  Jacobs  into  its  whirlpool.  He  was  pointed 
out  as  a wizard  and  was  seized  and  condemned.  Near  the 
close  of  the  examination,  almost  broken  down  he  replied, 
‘‘Well,  burn  me  or  hang  me,  I will  still  stand  in  the  truth  of 
Christ.  ’ ’ 

A grandson  of  George  Jacobs  after  his  execution,  took  from 
the  place  where  it  had  been  thrown  down,  the  body  of  his 
revered  and  honored  grandfather  and  carefully  strapping  the 
form  upon  his  horse’s  back  slowly  and  sadly  wended  his  way 
to  the  old  house  and  farm  where  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees 
which  this  old  man  had  grown  and  nurtured  and  under  the 
sods  which  his  feet  had  so  often  trod,  the  body  was  tenderly 
and  reverently  laid  away — a loving  deed  performed  by 
loving  hands. 

This  story  of  George  Jacobs  brings  to  my  memory  one  of 
his  descendants,  George  Jacobs,  who  lived  on  this  same  estate 
during  my  girlhood  and  was  a devoted  deacon  of  the  Baptist 
church.  He  always  provided  us  with  darling  kittens  and  one 
of  our  present  Port  residents  who  is  connected  with  the  Port 
Fire  Station  is  called  by  his  friends  Deacon  Eeagan.  That 
titJe  came  to  him  by  working  for  Mr.  Jacobs  on  his  milk 
route.  Even  to-day  we  are  tied  up  in  certain  ways  wnth  folks 
of  old  time  Danver sport. 

In  speaking  about  the  Jacobs  home  it  brings  back  a story 
about  poet  Whittier.  As  you  folks  know  back  of  the  Jacobs 
estate  is  Kernwood  and  in  1876  Whittier  was  offered  Kern- 
wood  as  a home  by  an  old  friend  who  was  willing  to  purchase 
the  same  for  him,  the  estate  being  for  sale.  He  was  then 
living  at  Oak  Knoll  and  the  offer  was  gratefully  declined  as 
he  preferred  to  reside  in  Danvers. 

Speaking  of  Whittier  I want  to  tell  you  a story  about  my 
father  in  connection  with  Whittier.  When  my  father  grad- 
uated from  High  School  he  went  to  work  at  the  Probate  Court 
in  Salem  and  coming  home  one  day  on  the  stage  coach  a gentle- 
man and  lady  sat  near  him  and  a thunder  storm  had  started. 
He  heard  the  man  say,  “As  we  do  not  Iniow  where  Mrs.  Page 
lives  and  it  is  storming  ^ve  had  better  go  right  back  on  this 
stage  coach.”  My  father,  knowing  the  Pages  well,  spoke  to 
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him  and  said,  ‘ ‘ I would  be  glad  to  ride  up  with  you  and  take 
you  to  Mrs.  Pagers  home.’’  They  thought  he  was  very  kind 
and  accepted  his  offer.  Because  of  this  incident  I feel  we 
can  really  thank  my  father  for  getting  Whittier  to  our 
town  for  the  Pages  had  sent  him  word  that  Oak  Knoll 
was  for  sale  and  for  him  to  come  and  see  it  and  planned  to 
persuade  him  to  buy  it.  If  father  hadn’t  got  him  to  the 
Pages  that  day  he  would  have  gone  back  and  the  place  might 
have  been  sold  to  somebody  else.  From  that  day  my  father 
became  a very  close  friend  of  Whittier  and  even  wrote  a man- 
uscript in  his  honor.  You  folks  may  think  I am  getting  away 
from  my  subject  but  as  that  all  happened  on  a stage  coach 
asi  it  was  reaching  old-time  Danversport  I couldn’t  resist 
telling  you  about  it. 

The  Waters  family  were  the  first  owners  of  the  house  where 
the  Hussey  house  stands,  now  the  Home  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  When  they  lived  there  Indian  wigwams  were  scattered 
among  the  trees  and  on  the  banks  of  Waters  River.  They  say 
the  Indians  were  often  very  friendly  and  made  neighborly  calls 
at  the  houses  of  the  white  people.  Sometimes  they  were  other- 
wise than  friendly.  In  those  days  twilight  was  the  usual  milk- 
ing hour  and  the  task  often  fell  to  the  women  of  the  household. 
On  an  island  in  the  river  the  cows  were  patiently  waiting. 
The  women  went  over  in  boats  and  returned  with  the  milking 
accomplished. 

The  old  brick  house  across  from  the  Hussey  house  was  torn 
down  and  the  soil  which  formed  quite  a hill  was  used  in  the 
last  making  over  of  the  bridge  at  Waters  River.  The  first 
bridge  across  Waters  River  was  far  different  from  the  pres- 
ent one.  It  was  a Ferry  Bridge,  then  a second  one  was  built 
in  1760.  The  third  one  was  carried  away  by  a storm  in  Octo- 
ber, 1770.  The  fourth  bridge  was  built  in  1771  by  Aaron 
Putnam  and  Enoch  Putnam,  two  surveyors  of  the  town  of 
Danvers.  The  fifth  was  built  in  1794. 

In  the  old  days  mills  were  situated  even  where  the  bridge 
is  located  today.  There  was  an  old  nail  factory,  Grist  Mill, 
Foundary,  Store  House  and  Rolling  Mill.  The  iron  works 
which  were  first  established  at  Liberty  bridge,  on  Fowler’s 
mill  pond  about  1795  by  a corporation  of  Salem  merchants 
were  removed  to  Waters  River  about  1800.  About  1841 
Horace  Gray,  the  great  Boston  nail  manufacturer  leased  the 
nail  factory  for  a purpose  which  the  mill  owners,  to  their  sor- 
row, soon  found  out.  Gray,  knowing  the  good  reputation  of 
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this  company’s  nails  in  the  market  and  having  a better  name 
than  his,  feared  some  new  owners  would  buy  up  these  works. 
He  went  to  work  on  the  meanest  pot  metal  iron  ever  cut  and 
the  result  was,  as  might  be  expected,  all  their  good  name 
was  lost.  Gray  closed  up  his  works  and  the  death  blow  was 
given.  Four  or  five  years  afterwards  they  were  sold  for  a 
song  to  Mathew  Hooper,  Esq.  who  refitted  the  old  rolling  mill, 
altered  the  old  anchor  shop  to  a grist  mill,  removed  the  old 
nail  mill,  built  a new  nail  mill,  a new  dwelling  house  and 
made  many  new  improvements,  all  with  good  success,  with 
one  e:5iception,  the  nail  business.  After  Gray’s  trick  it  might 
be  said  ' ‘ he  who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash,  but  he  that  takes 
my  good  name  takes  my  all”. 

A,s  we  cross  the  Waters  bridge  we  come  to  the  location  of 
the  beautiful  Porter  house  which  is  still  such  a wonderful 
landmark  at  the  Port  today.  This  was  the  home  of  Nathan 
Read  and  later  owned  by  Benj.  Porter.  Mr.  Read  distin- 
guished himself  as  a judge,  also  as  a member  of  Congress. 
He  was  also  an  inventor.  This  is  a beautiful  mansion,  and  I can 
really  say  that  because  in  former  days  I had  the  pleasure  of 
playing  cards  there  with  Charlotte  Porter  Richardson,  a 
teacher  at  our  high  school  now.  One  day  after  our  game 
she  took  us  over  the  entire  three  story  house  and  it  is  really 
marvelous.  The  Mackintire  carvings  and  decorations  are 
beautiful.  At  one  time  this  house  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Capt.  Crowninshield  who  came  here  to  live.  He  enjoyed  his 
home  very  much  situated  in  such  a pleasant  spot. 

Dr.  Read  had  a house  also  near  where  the  little  white  cot- 
tage is  now,  coming  down  the  entrance  to  the  Porter  house. 
In  1805  he  moved  that  house  across  Water  St.  to  the  bank  of 
the  river  where  it  still  stands.  A portion  of  it  is  used  by 
Mr.  Clees  as  a store.  It  belonged  to  Joseph  Endicott  of 
whom  Read  bought  the  farm. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  get  to  the  part  of  the  Port  called 
Fox  Hill.  Endicott  Street  was  laid  out  as  a street  as  early  as 
1856.  Fox  Hill  was  in  the  early  days  all  woods  in  which 
there  were  a great  many  foxes.  From  this  it  derived  its 
name.  Samuel  Finder’s  home  is  still  standing,  the  second 
dwelling  on  the  right  side  of  Endicott  St. 

At  the  corner  of  Endicott  and  Water  Streets  was  the  Wil- 
liam Cutler  and  Samuel  INIackintire  house  now  the  home  of 
our  oldest  lady  in  town,  Mrs.  Annie  Lakeman.  As  we  have 
reached  her  home  I feel  sure  you  will  be  as  interested  as  I 
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was  in  having  her  son  Emory  tell  me  stories  his  dear  mother 
had  told  him. 

Mrs.  Lakeman  is  one  of  the  finest  ladies  a town  could  ever 
have  so  I guess  the  Lord  wants  her  to  stay  with  us  a long, 
long  time.  In  her  younger  days  her  mother  and  her  friends 
(my  aunts)  would  walk  to  Peabody  Institute  in  Peabody 
where  they  had  a series  of  six  lectures.  It  was  light  when 
they  walked  over  but  coming  back  later  in  the  evening  through 
South  Liberty  St.  they  would  run  like  mad  when  they  reached 
the  willow  trees  (which  are  still  there).  They  were  very 
scared  through  that  darkness. 

She  also  told  about  her  grandmother  going  up  Endicott  St. 
to  the  location  between  the  long  building  that  was  at  Day’s 
brickyard  and  the  Porter  mansion.  Jeremiah  Page  had  a 
home  there  and  had  a large  garden  of  delicious  strawberries, 
pears,  apples  and  other  fruits.  Her  grandmother  went  up 
there  to  pick  strawberries  to  be  sold.  They  would  pack  them 
in  round  wooden  boxes  and  lay  leaves  over  the  top.  They 
were  taken  to  Essex  St.  in  Salem  to  sell  to  the  ‘‘upper  class” 
as  they  always  held  upper  Essex  St.  much  “higher  up”  than 
lower  Essex  St. 

The  Benjamin  Russell  house  on  Endicott  St.  was  formerly 
the  Sprague  Farm.  On  the  Russell  place  is  a shop  made  from 
the  timber  that  came  out  of  the  old  brick  school  house  which 
once  stood  at  the  Port  and  in  which  Sarah  Ann  Osgood  kept 
school  for  many  years.  With  the  exception  of  the  shingles 
and  clap-boards  and  shingle  nails,  all  the  other  nails  used 
were  from  the  old  school  building.  Mr.  Russell  told  that  to 
my  father  on  Apr.  11,  1890. 

The  houses  still  standing  on  Water  St.  on  the  same  side  as 
Mrs.  Lakeman ’s  are  the  Andrew  Fuller  house,  and  house  of 
John  Endicott,  Jr.  which  later  became  the  birth  place  of  my 
father.  Capt.  Endicott  built  in  1798  and  his  brother  built 
the  next  house  which  is  almost  a second  edition'  which  later . 
became  the  Smith  home.  Just  recently  Julia  Smith  who  lived 
there  many  years  passed  away  at  the  Putnam  Rest  Home. 
Next  to  the  Smith  house  is  the  old  Cheever  house  and  where 
the  Dennetit  house  now^  stands  the  first  house  on  the  right  as 
you  go  up  Fox  Hill  was  the  old  Pinder  house. 

Across  from  my  father’s  home  was  the  Israel  Endicott 
house,  then  later  owned  by  the  Whittiers  and  then  by  the 
Popes  whose  sons  Calvin  and  Donald  still  help  us  keep  busi- 
ness going  at  our  present  time  Port. 
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As  we  reach  the  foot  of  Fox  Hill  we  come  to  the  Mills. 
Archelaus  Putnam  the  first  settler  at  New  Mills  about  1754 
built  the  mills  on  Crane  Kiver  and  later  Col.  Hutchinson 
built  a corn-mill  there.  Archelaus  Putnam  was  a prime 
mover  in  establishing  mills  here  from  which  came  the  name 
“New  Mills”.  In  May  1806  a grandson  of  Archelaus  wrote, 
“The  mills  which  my  grandfather  Putnam  built  which  this 
place  took  its  name  from  were  the  first  buildings  in  this  place 
at  the  time  it  was  a forest  for  wild  animals  to  rove  in.  The 
name  New  Mills  was  given  in  distinction  from  the  older 
mills,  those  erected  a century  before.” 

Close  by  the  home  of  Archelaus  Putnam,  the  pioneer  of 
New  Mills,  was  the  home  of  Samuel  Fowler  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Archelaus  who  was  the  first  white  child  born  in 
New  Mills. 

As  we  talk  about  the  old  mills  I think  it  is  so  interesting 
to  think  after  so  many  years  since  the  first  ones  were  built 
we  still  have  the  Mills  with  Mr.  Parker  as  owner. 

The  present  Parker  Mill  was  originally  built  in  1835  by 
Moses  Wilson  for  Mrs.  Caleb  Oaks.  Then  her  mill  was  sold 
to  Jacob  Ober  and  when  he  died  Jonas  Warren  took  it  over. 
From  him  it  passed  to  Ham  brothers,  then  to  Dennett  and 
Lummus ; then  to  Dennett  and  Mr.  Merrill,  a brother  of  ^Irs. 
Samuel  Merrill,  who  once  lived  in  the  Hooper  Hussey  house. 
Mr.  Merrill  sold  his  half  to  Mr.  Lang.  Later  Mr.  Lummus 
bought  out  Lang’s  part,  then  Mr.  George  Parker  came  in 
with  Mr.  Lummus  and  now  Mr.  Parker’s  son,  Harold,  still 
owns  the  Grain  Mills. 

It  was  in  1823  that  Israel  Hutchinson,  son  of  Col.  Israel 
Hutchinson,  conveyed  the  old  mills  to  Caleb  Oaks  and  Samuel 
Fowler.  When  Mr.  Oaks  died  suddenly  from  a fall  this  de- 
scription was  given  of  the  mills : ‘ ‘ Grist  Mills  wijth  two  pair 
stones  and  a cracker  which  now  grind  70  bushels  of  meal  in 
a tide,  and  a small  building  occupied  as  a Mustard  Mill  and 
a wharf.” 

As  I speak  of  Caleb  Oakes  and  his  wife  in  connection  with  the 
old  mills  I must  tell  you  a story  I found  among  my  father’s 
papers  regarding  their  son,  William  Oakes.  It  was  a plea- 
sant Saturday  afternoon  in  the  month  of  June,  1814  that 
two  Danversport  boys  set  out  on  a tramp  to  Browne’s  Hill 
then  known  as  “Folly  Hill”  taking  with  them  a dog  and 
spy  glass  to  view  perchance  from  its  summit  British  ships, 
at  that  period  hovering  around  our  coast.  Nathaniel  Haw- 
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thorne  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  family  of  the 
late  Benjamin  Poster  who  lived  near  Browne’s  Hill.  It  was 
on  the  day  that  the  Danversport!  boys  went  over  that  Haw- 
thorne was  seen  by  them.  He  was  with  Mr.  Foster’s  son 
Benjamin,  gathering-  flag-root  in  the  low  grounds  near  his 
home.  The  four  boys  met  as  boys  usually  do  without  any 
special  introduction,  the  Port  boys  only  saying,  “How  are 
you  Ben?”  The  Hawthorne  boy  lifting  himself  from  his 
position  and  standing  erect  with  a flag  in  his  hands  made  the 
two  Port  boys  Samuel  Fowler  and  William  Oakes  recognize  a 
lad  about  ten  years  of  age  of  slight  figure  and  pale  counten- 
ance who  said  nothing  but  eyed  the  boys  as  if  he  knew  their 
character. 

It  took  only  a short  time  for  them  to  become  acquainted  with 
Hawthorne  and  later  they  hunted  woodchucks  with  their  dog 
and  went  up  on  top  of  the  hill.  They  also  became  interested 
in  the  many  types  of  plants  around  the  hill  especially  Wil- 
liam Oakes  who  in  early  youth  loved  Botany  and  later  became 
a distinguished  Botanist.  His  early  death  was  deplored  not 
only  by  his  friends  but  by  every  lover  of  botanical  science. 
The  boys  upon  returning  home  passed  through  the  Port  and 
when  they  reached  Pox  Hill  one  of  them  said,  ‘ ‘ Let  us  go  in 
and  see  Aunt  Anger”,  who  at  this  period  was  a lone  widow 
about  65  years  old.  They  had  lots  of  fun  calling  at  her  home 
but  when  they  left  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  asked  the  boys, 
“Isn’t  this  old  woman  a witch?” 

As  we  cross  the  bridge  over  Crane  River  we  reach  the  place 
where  Col.  Hutchinson  lived.  His  home  Stood  a little  south 
of  where  the  monument  dedicated  to  him  now  stands  in  front 
or  rather  in  back  of  the  old  Danversport  railroad  station. 
Col.  Hutchinson  was  a hero  of  several  wars  and  was  a repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court  for  many  years.  He  had  Rev- 
olutionary Army  fame  so  it  is  fine  we  still  have  a monument 
of  good  design  dedicated  to  him. 

The  location  of  the  Creese  and  Cook  factory  had  several  in- 
teresting old-time  houses.  Nathaniel  Brown  was  licensed  as 
an  innholder  from  1760  to  1766  in  a house  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  factory  between  the  home  of  Major 
Moses  Black  and  the  brick  house  of  Nathaniel  Putnam  (loca- 
ted where  the  brick  shop  of  the  factory  now  is).  It  was  a 
long,  long,  three  story  house.  Mr.  Brown  was  a cooper  and 
a tavern  keeper  for  seventeen  years.  He  conveyed  this  prop- 
erty to  his  son  John,  then  he  to  Nathaniel  Fowler,  who  was  a 
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ship  joiner  and  came  to  Porter’s  Neck  from  Marblehead. 
From  the  Fowler  heirs  the  house  came  into  possession  of  Maj. 
Moses  Black  and  was  occupied  by  the  Richardson  family  and 
others.  I remember  some  of  the  folks  who  lived  there  when 
I was  a child. 

Maj.  Black’s  two  sons,  William  and  Moses  had  the  house 
which  is  still  standing  and  now  occupied  by  the  Humphreys, 
the  Spears  and  the  Sipkos.  A story  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  this  house  is  of  interest  because  this  house  was 
built  by  Mr.  Black  for  his  two  sons  and  in  order  to  settle  the 
question  which  side  of  the  house  each  one  should  occupy,  it 
was  ruled  that  the  one  who  took  the  sunny  side  should  give 
his  brother  $50.00.  William  Black  chose  the  sunny  side  and 
his  brother  received  the  $50.00.  There  is  another  interesting 
connection  with  this  Moses  Black  house  which  is  still  stand- 
ing. Miss  Mary  Nichols  told  me  that  in  1834  when  he  was 
but  19  years  old,  Abel  Nichols,  one  of  Mary ’s  ancestors,  asked 
Moses  Black  if  he  might  use  a small  shed  or  carpenter’s  shop 
as  a studio.  He  was  talented  in  painting  and  very  much 
interested  in  his  art  work.  He  told  Mr.  Black,  “If  you  will 
let  me  have  it,  I will  paint  a portrait  of  each  member  of  your 
family”.  Miss  Julia  Smith,  whom  I have  already  spoken  of, 
a grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Black  told  Mary  the  agreement  was 
accepted  and  she  had  three  of  the  said  portraits.  i\Ir.  Kirn- 
bail,  of  Baltimore  has  two.  Abel’s  mother  and  father  atten- 
ded the  Baptist  Church  and  knew  many  in  that  vicinity  of 
Old-time  Danversport.  The  portrait  of  Richard  Brainard 
owned  by  Wallace  P.  Hood  must  have  been  painted  then. 
After  letting  you  folks  know  where  Abel’s  studio  was  as  a 
young  man,  I feel  sure  you  would  all  like  to^  read  Mary’s 
article  in  Vol.  29  about  Abel  Nichols,  the  Artist. 

Another  interesting  building  was  one  at  the  corner  of 
Water  and  Mill  Sts.  It  was  the  Phineas  Coming  building 
and  he  and  his  brother  had  a shoe  factory  there.  The  third 
story  was  a public  hall  where  the  Baptists  held  their  fairs 
and  Mike  Mead  held  dancing  school.  I have  heard  my 
mother  tell  about  her  dancing  lessons  there.  The  great 
Temperance  Revivals  were  also  held  there. 

Speaking  of  this  building,  later  called  Citizens’  Hall,  as 
it  was  where  the  first  Post  Office  ever  started  in  Danvers,  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  our  old-time  post-offices.  My, 
would  we  be  lucky  if  we  had  one  like  them  todaj^  at  the  Port. 
The  first  petition  from  Danvers  for  a post-office  was  in  1828 
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to  be  located  at  New  Mills  which  then  was  the  real  business 
center  of  the  town  especially  the  shipping  business.  There 
were  many  ships  coming  in  laden  with  corn,  lumber,  lime, 
cement,  etc.  In  1848  there  were  178  arrivals  and  in  1860 
there  were  198'.  The  New  Mjills  first  post-office  was  estab- 
lished Dec.  31,  1844.  Henry  Potter  was  appointed  post-mas- 
ter. He  was  born  in  Wenham  and  came  here  to  look  for 
work  which  he  found  with  Col.  Jeremiah  Page.  Later  he 
opened  a grocery  in  Citizens’  Hall  building  (now  the  Lee 
block)  where  he  placed  the  post-office.  He  lived  at  the 
corner  of  Water  and  River  streets  and  was  a popular  man. 
He  was  a good  citizen  and  a good  postmaster  and  put  our 
first  Post  Office  on  a fine  footing.  He  later  removed  to  Mar- 
blehead where  he  died  at  87  years  of  age. 

On  Sept.  24,  1849  William  Alley  took  over  the  post-office. 
He  was  a tailor  and  had  a shop  on  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
Citizens’  Hall  building  and  he  kept  the  P.  0.  there.  He 
built  and  lived  in  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Purchase  and 
High  Sts.  where  Capt.  Thomas  Johnson  lived  later.  In  1852 
the  name  of  New  Mills  P.  0.  was  changed  to  Danversport 
P.  0.  and  James  M.  Trow  was  appointed  P.  M.  The  office 
was  kept  in  his  store  the  one  where  P.  0.  Staples  had  a gro- 
cery store  in  later  years  which  is  now  a vacant  field.  He 
lived  next  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Sylvester  on  High  St.  Later  he 
moved  to  Lynn  where  he  died. 

In  1853  the  office  went  to  David  Mead  who  placed  it  first 
in  a,  shop  next  to  what  was  formerly  William  Morrill’s  store 
but  later  removed  it  to  the  store  of  Osgood  Richards  which 
was  also  where  P.  0.  Staples  store  was  situated  exactly 
opposite  my  own  home.  Mr.  Mead  at  one  time  had  a 
stitching  shop  in  the  later  Morrill  building.  He  was  a Jus- 
tice of  Peace  and  held  court  in  a room  in  the  house  where  he 
lived  which  stood  on  a lot  where  the  present  school  house  now 
stands.  He  was  quite  a character  and  did  many  eccentric 
things  but  withal  was  quite  popular. 

My  friend  Mrs.  Flora  Nightingale  who  was  a Danvers- 
porter  but  lives  now  on  Chase  St.,  told  me  about  Mr.  Mead. 
She  lived  as  a child  in  the  other  side  of  his  house.  She  told 
me  how  on  holidays  he  would  take  the  letter  mail  to  his  house 
where  he  delivered  it  to  the  owners  who  called.  Wouldn’t 
that  be  odd  if  Mr.  Bates  did  that  for  us  today?  If  one  called 
and  he  had  a card  for  them  Mr.  Mead  was  very  likely  to 
read  it  to  you  before  delivery  and  he  seemed  to  think  it  was 
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his  duty  to  keep  posted  on  all  the  news  on  the  cards.  If  he 
did  not  have  time  to  read  them  he  would  lay  them  on  the 
shelf  to  be  read  later  before  delivering.  After  holding  the 
office  longer  than  any  one  in  Danvers,  33  years,  5 months  he 
relinquished  it  to  Henry  Warren  on  March  25,  1886.  He  died 
in  Everett  at  the  age  of  97. 

Mr.  Warren  (his  daughter  is  a neighbor  of  mine,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Roberts)  moved  the  office  to  Citizens’  Hall  building 
where  he  also  had  a store  and  Miss  Anna  Manassa  was  olerk 
for  him.  He  only  held  it  for  14  months  and  gave  it  up  to 
Miss  Manassa.  She  performed  very  satisfactory  duty  until 
Mr.  John  P.  Withey  was  appointed  in  1889.  He  removed  the 
office  to  a new  building  next  to  the  Staples  store  and  later  to 
a small  building  (now  Jim’s  grocery  store)  next  to  the  house 
at  the  corner  of  Mill  and  Water  Sts.  He  was  a Civil  War 
veteran,  a Sergeant  and  was  wounded  in  the  war  and  carried 
the  bullet  until  his  death.  He  had  one  daughter,  a very  dear 
friend  of  mine,  who  married  Dr.  Varney  Kelly,  a dentist  who 
probably  many  of  you  remember. 

Timothy  Gallivan  succeeded  Mr.  AVithey  and  his  sister 
Anna  assisted  him.  They  had  the  P.O.  in  the  building  next 
to  Staples  store  and  also  ran  a shop  there.  He  later  gave 
way  to  J.  W.  Mead  wffio  removed  the  office  to  Dr.  Batchelder’s 
building,  (Mrs.  Luella  Woodman’s  father)  just  below  the 
Morrill  shop.  Mr.  Mead  surely  believed  in  the  soothing  in- 
fluence of  tobacco  in  the  worries  of  his  office  for  ’tis  said  he 
lighted  his  pipe  when  he  rose  in  the  morning  and  it  did  not 
go  out  until  he  retired  for  the  night.  On  closing  his  office 
he  delivered  all  the  government  property  to  the  Danvers  P.O. 
preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  Free  Delivery  in  our 
town. 

After  talking  about  our  old-time  postmasters  and  that  side 
of  Water  Street  I am  now  going  across  to  the  opposite  side 
where  I live  and  tell  you  about  how  the  folks  on  that  side 
made  it  a beautiful  street.  I hope  in  days  to  come  it  wull  be 
like  the  old-time  days.  Around  the  corner  from  High  St. 
next  to  the  Baptist  Church  is  where  I have  lived  for  57  j^ears. 
Mr.  Archelaus  Putnam  of  New  Mills  in  his  diary  wrote  about 
wLat  happened  at  this  corner.  ‘ ‘ Last  evening  about  the  hour 
of  eight  our  ears  were  saluted  wuth  the  dismal  and  alarming 
cry  of  fire ! ! which  proved  to  be  the  dwelling  house  of  Mr. 
Richard  Skidmore.  (This  house  was  wdiere  our  lawn  which 
adjoins  the  Baptist  lawui  now  is.)  The  roof  was  wrapped  in 
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flames  before  even  the  folks  within  were  appraised  of  it.  How 
it  caught  is  not  known.  As  soon  as  I saw  it  I mounted  a 
horse  and  rushed  to  Salem  to  alarm  them  for  our  help  for  I 
was  fearful  it  would  spread  but  happily  their  assistance  was 
not  needed.” 

Mr.  Skidmore  was  a w^heelwright  by  trade  and  he  made 
many  of  those  gun  carriages  which  Leslie  came  for  but  did 
not  secure.  Mr.  Skidmore  familiarly  called  ‘ ‘ Old  Skid  ’ ’ was 
a man  of  much  humor  and  wit.  He  was  at  the  seige  of  Louis- 
burg  as  a drummer  and  received  a shot  which  passed  through 
the  corner  of  his  cocked  hat,  raising  the  hair  upon  the  top  of 
his  head.  The  commander  upon  viewing  his  narrow  escape 
remarked  that  if  the  ball  had  struck  a little  lower  down  it 
would  have  spoiled  our  company’s  music.  Skidmore  replied, 
*‘Tut  and  if  it  had  passed  a little  higher  up  it  would  have 
spoiled  my  hat”! 

Skidmore  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  as  a drum- 
mer and  on  board  of  private  armed  vessels.  On  one  of  his 
cruises  a West  India  man  laden  with  rum  and  sugar  was 
taken  and  Skidmore  received  for  his'  portion  of  the  prize,  a 
hogshead  of  rum  and  a barrel  of  sugar ! 1 1 which  he  brought 
home  and  placed  in  the  entry  of  his  home.  The  rum  was 
placed  on  tap  and  the  sugar  was  opened  and  put  by  its  side. 
His  house  being  small  and  its  entrance  narrow  it  became  nec- 
essary in  rolling  in  the  rum  to  cut  away  the  sides  of  the  door. 
People  who  loved  old  Jamaica  often  came  to  partake  of  his 
hospitality.  Many  years  afterward  alluding  to  the  respect 
shown  him  at  the  period  he  observed  that  as  long  as  the  rum 
and  sugar  lasted  it  was,  ‘‘Oh  how  do  you  do  Mr.  Skidmore 
and  how  is  your  family  ? ’ ’ but  after  it  was  all  gone  it  was, 

‘ ‘ How  are  you  ‘ Old  Skid  ’ ” as  usual, 

Mr.  Skidmore  served  his  country  in  her  wars  both  by  sea 
and  land  and  in  the  war  with  England  in  1812  he  attached 
himself  to  the  company  of  the  old-alarm  list  soldiers  and  was 
seen  at  its  head  beating  time  upon  the  same  drum  that  had 
called  together  the  sturdy  sons  of  New  England  before  the 
entrenchment  of  Louisburg.  This  drum,  he  was  often  heard 
to  say,  he  kept  in  his  garret  and  he  was  accustomed  to  bring 
it  down  to  beat  it  when  his  children  were  very  noisy  or  when 
his  wife  scolded  more  than  usual  or  if  he  was  troubled  with 
rats  in  his  cellar. 

After  telling  you  about  the  residents  here  in  those  old-time 
days  at  the  corner  of  Water  St.  I can’t  resist  telling  you  a 
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second  edition  of  the  residents  at  that  same  location  who  were 
my  grandparents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Waldron.  My  grand- 
father had  the  same  business  as  Mr.  Skidmore  being  a wheel- 
wright and  my  grandmother’s  hobby  was  gardens  as  it  also 
was  for  many  of  the  old-time  Danversporters.  Speaking  of 
my  grandmother’s  gardens  I wish  we  could  have  the  same 
layout  she  had.  On  what  is  now  our  lawn  adjoining  the  Bap- 
tist Church  lawn  she  had  a very  large  and  beautiful  garden 
laid  out  with  the  box  shrub,  a circular  box  edged  garden  in 
the  center  and  two  large  sections  surrounding  the  centre  one. 
As  a young  girl  I remember  how  she  would  go  out  to  her  gar- 
den, fill  her  arms  with  beautiful  flowers,  then  come  into  the 
kitchen  and  with  wires  and  strings  make  lovely  flower  sprays 
to  be  sent  to  some  poor  person  who  had  died.  .She  made 
wedding  cakes  for  girls  who  couldn’t  afford  to  buy  one.  So 
you  folks  can  understand  I am  sure  how  I wish  we  could 
bring  back  a second  edition  of  that  garden  of  grandma’s  but 
unless  we  had  a tall  white  fence  like  grandfather  had,  the 
garden  would  never  survive.  Now  our  lawn  and  the  Baptist 
lawn  which  joins'  ours  are  foot-ball  fields  for  the  young  folks 
of  the  present  Port. 

The  location  where  Water,  High,  Liberty  and  River  Streets 
meet  is  now  known  as  Woodman  Sq.  in  honor  of  Dexter 
Woodman,  one  of  our  splendid  boys  who  lost  his  life  in  World 
War  I.  I am  interested  to  tell  you  about  it  in  olden  days.  At 
the  corner  of  River  and  Water  Sts.  there  still  stands  a house 
of  old  times.  River  St.  was  then  called  “Meditation  Lane” 
(a  name  I wish  it  still  had).  This  name  originated  from 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin  who  conducted  a boy’s  school -at  this 
house  (where  McCauley’s  Store  is  situated  now).  Every  day  at 
ten  0 ’clock  he  took  his  students  down  the  lane  to  meditate  and 
the  name  “Meditation  Lane”  resulted.  Also  on  this  Square 
is  the  Baptist  Church  which  was  built  in  1829  and  then 
burned  in  Sept.  1847.  The  home  of  Aaron  Eveleth  which 
was  occupied  by  my  great  uncle  Nahuus  Furbush  was'  also 
destroyed. 

At  the  corner  of  Liberty  and  High  Sts.  is  the  plain  but  sub- 
stantial brick  house  built  in  1811  by  Samuel  Fowler.  This  is 
a fine  specimen  of  the  houses  of  that  period  and  is  now  owned 
by  the  “Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  An- 
tiquities” which  insures  it  remaining  as  one  of  the  old  land 
marks  of  old-time  Danversport.  We  owe  thanks  to  the  i\Iisses 
Adeline  and  Sarah  Fowler  for  the  part  they  took  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  house. 
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As  I speak  of  the  Misses  Fowler  I can’t  resist  telling  you 
a story  connected  with  them  while  they  operated  a millinery 
store  in  the  building  which  was  F.  0.  Staples  grocery  store. 
This  happened  when  I was  a young  girl.  It  was  an  after- 
noon when  there  was  to  be  a meeting  at  North  Salem  Bridge 
and  as  the  Fowler  sisters  planned  to  attend  the  meeting  a 
young  friend  of  mine  took  charge  of  their  store  for  them 
while  they  were  gone.  I went  over  to  talk  with  her  when 
soon  the  door  opened  and  Miss  Sarah  Fowler  just  screamed, 
‘‘Hell  and  Damnation”.  Neither  of  us  ever  having  heard 
either  of  them  talk  that  way  we  both  asked  her  what  the  mat- 
ter was  and  she  replied,  ‘ ‘ My  sister  forgot  to  bring  our  tick- 
ets for  the  meeting  and  back  I had  to  come  for  them.”  If 
my  dear  father  were  telling  you  about  Old  Time  Danversport 
he  wouldn’t  have  that  story  for  you  I’m  sure  but  I couldn’t 
refrain  telling  you  what  I heard  myself. 

One  thing  Old  Time  Danversport  had  which  we  lack  today 
was  taverns.  Below  Cheever  Street  on  Water  Street  is  a 
long  brick  house  which  is  now  occupied  by  Joseph  Daley  who 
instead  of  having  a tavern  has  a liquor  store  next  to  his  home. 
Allen  Gould  built  this  brick  house  in  which  he  kept  a tavern 
from  1820  to  1840.  Gould’s  Tavern  was  a very  popular 
niace  for  years,  a building  in  the  rear  being  used  for  a dance 
hall.  This  building  used  as  dance  hall  was  moved  in  after 
years  to  a lot  on  High  St.  where  the  Eveleth  house,  so  called 
now  stands  (home  of  Dora  Parker)  and  later  when  Mr. 
Eveleth  built  his  house  it  was  moved  further  up  near  the 
Universalist  Church,  which  later  became  the  Catholic  Church 
and  it  was  occupied  by  the  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Then  it  was  sold  to  Daniel  0 ’Neil  and  moved  away  when  the 
new  parochial  residence  was  built.  So  I think  the  old-time 
dance  hall  on  Water  St.  had  a lot  of  trips  around  old-time 
Danversport,  don ’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Gould  removed  to  Topsfield  1842  and  his  estate  on 
Water  St.  came  into  possession  of  Maj.  Joseph  Stearns.  He 
died  in  1858  and  his  house  was  bought  by  Jonas  Warren, 
whose  heirs  sold  it  in  1881,  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Lang.  When 
Mrs.  Lang  owned  the  former  Gould  Tavern  I well  remember 
going  to  such  happy  parties  she  gave  Murray  Walker  to 
whom  she  gave  a home  for  many  years.  She  had  beautiful 
gardens  and  every  room  downstairs  was  filled  with  lovely 
fiower  arrangements.  I wish  Mr.  Daley  had  a picture  of  his 
home  as  it  was  when  Mrs.  Lang  owned  it  so  he  could  repro- 
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duce  the  beautiful  old  time  gardens  which  would  help  bring 
back  Water  St.  to  old-time  Danversport. 

Benjamin  Balch,  minister  and  soldier  was  licensed  as  an 
innholder  in  1782  and  1783  in  a house  which  stood  upon  the 
lot  where  the  house  of  our  late  Dr.  W.  G.  Frost  now  stands 
on  Water  St.  I\Ieetings  for  the  election  of  officers  of  the 
“Neck”  were  held  at  his  tavern.  At  the  time  of  the  Battle 
of  Lexington,  Jotham  Webb  was  occupying  a portion  of  the 
house  and  it  was  from  here  that  he  went  with  the  New  Mills 
Alarm  Company,  forty  miles  to  meet  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  British  regulars.  He  had  been  married  a few  weeks  be- 
fore and  tradition  says  he  dressed  in  his  wedding  suit  to  go 
to  meet  the  enemy. 

We  had  four  schools  located  from  the  what  is  now  Parker 
Mills  to  the  Baptist  Church  in  old  times.  Now  there  is  only 
one  school  between  those  two  points.  The  old-time  schools 
must  have  been  much  smaller  than  our  present  one. 

Below  the  Citizens’  Hall  was  what  was  called  Black’s  Hall 
in  1840.  It  was  in  the  second  story  of  Nathaniel  Putnam’s 
store  (AVarren’s  store  later).  William  and  Moses  Black 
owned  the  store  then  and  used  it  in  connection  with  their 
morocco  business  until  they  sold  it  to  Jonas  Warren. 

Even  though  I have  already  told  you  about  old-time  Fox 
Hill  there  is  another  story  connected  with  that  district  I 
think  you  woidd  like  to  know  about.  Two  of  the  Fox  Hill 
residents  Capt.  Thomas  Cheever  and  Capt.  John  Endicott 
often  sailed  to  Havana  and  Capt.  Endicott  brought  coffee 
and  sugar  from  Batavia.  I also  read  of  Capt.  Cheever 
arriving'  home  from  Hamburg  and  Endicott  sailing  for  Sum- 
atra. 

Speaking  of  these  old-time  Danversport  sea-captains,  Capt. 
John  Lee  came  over  from  London  in  the  autumn  of  1774  to 
superintend  the  building  of  a ship  at  New  Mills.  It  was  not 
uncommon  in  London  to  contract  for  the  building  of  vessels 
in  the  American  Colonies.  Dr.  Caleb,  an  agent  for  a London 
merchant  contracted  with  two  ship  builders,  Samuel  Fowler 
and  Simon  Binder  to  build  a ship  of  300  tons  burden  for  a 
specified  sum,  one  half  to  be  paid  them  when  her  planking 
was  shut  in  and  the  other  half  when  she  was  launched.  Capt. 
liCe  was  sent  over  to  superintend  the  building  of  her  and 
brought  with  him  cloth,  cordage,  cables  and  anchors  to  fit  out 
the  ship.  By  way  of  adventure  he  took  with  him  to  the  col- 
onies a large  supply  of  hardware  articles  usually  sold  by  ship 
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chandlers  such  as  needles,  pins,  cloth,  room  and  writing*  pa- 
pers, cutlery  and  a large  assortment  of  standard  works  in 
various  departments  of  English  literature  of  that  period. 
In  describing  this  literature  Samuel  Fowler,  from  whose  notes 
I learned  about  this  ship  building,  said,  “We  remember  ex- 
amining more  than  fifty  years  ago  part  of  a copy  of  a fine 
edition  of  Shakespeare  in  bright  red  paper  covers  with  the 
stamps  on  them  of  the  lion  and  unicorn.  These  volumes  with 
some  school  books  were  in  a garret  now  standing  at  the  Port 
and  I was  told  they  were  brought  from  London  by  Capt.  Lee. 
One  of  the  school  books  which  particularly  attracted  my 
attention  was  an  arithmetic  written  by  Edward  Crocker.  His 
portrait  was  opposite  the  title  page.  This  Arithmetic  has 
passed  through  52  editions  in  England  and  has  become  so 
rare  with  collectors  that  the  first  edition  of  1677  was  sold  in 
1851  for  $42.25. 

Getting  back  to  the  ship  building,  her  keel  was  laid  in 
Dec.,  1774  and  the  planking  shut  in  about  the  first  of  April, 
1775.  The  trouble  between  England  and  her  colonies  was 
just  commencing  and  Capt.  Lee,  knowing  it  was  impossible 
to  get  the  ship  to  London  during  the  war,  was  earnest  in  in- 
ducing the  carpenters  to  c[uit  work  upon  her  and  let  her  re- 
main until  the  war  was  over.  On  the  other  hand,  Fowler  and 
Finder  did  not  want  the  vessel  to  remain  on  their  hands 
during  a protracted  war  and  be  kept  also  out  of  their  second 
payment.  A violent  controversy  arose,  Fowler  and  Pinder 
on  one  side  and  Dr.  Caleb  and  Capt.  Lee  on  the  other  and 
there  was  a determination  by  both  parties  not  to  yield.  The 
carpenters  were  for  conforming  strictly  to  the  contract  by 
finishing  and  launching  the  ship  and  both  being  stalwart 
and  determined  men  they  insisted  upon  continuing  the  work 
upon  the  vessel.  At  this  stage  of  difficulty  Simon  Pinder,  a 
genial  but  resolute  man  stepped  up  to  Capt.  Lee  saying,  “We 
mean  to  finish  the  ship  and  launch  her  and  if  you  or  Dr. 
Caleb  come  into  the  yard  to  bother  us  or  our  workmen  we 
will  put  you  out ! ’ ’ 

At  last  she  was  launched  on  Nov.  10,  1775  at  midnight.  No 
interference  from  Capt.  Lee  was  manifested  during  that  haz- 
ardous night’s  work  but  his  presence  was  discovered  in  the 
darkness  by  the  gleam  of  his  white  silk  stockings  as  he  was 
moving  about  the  hurried  and  busy  workmen.  After  the  ship 
was  in  the  water,  she  was  made  fast  to  the  wharf,  the  carpen- 
ters claiming  under  their  contract,  their  second  and  last  pay- 
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ment  of  Dr.  Caleb  which  was  withheld  in  consequence  of  the 
London  merchant  absolutely  refusing  to  remit  money  for  that 
purpose.  During  a high  tide  she  broke  loose  from  the  wharf 
and  went  ashore  on  the  bank  of  the  river  where  she  remained 
hard  and  fast  for  years  until  she  became  rotten  and  worth- 
less. This  fine  ship  built  of  the  best  pasture  white  oak  that 
grew  in  our  town  never  went'  out  of  the  river,  but  was  finally 
broken  up  for  firewood  and  other  purposes.  Not  many  years 
ago  we  could  show  the  sills  for  the  platform  of  a well  at  the 
Port  taken  from  the  frame  of  old  Capt.  Lee’s  ship.  The  con- 
tract between  these  shipr  carpenters  and  Dr.  Caleb  was  never 
fullfilled.  The  contractors  only  received  their  first  payment 
and  a little  accruing  to  them  by  their  eventually  breaking  up 
the  ship.  While  the  old  craft  was  lying  on  the  river  bank 
between  the  homes  of  old  Aunt  Anger  and  Uncle  Fairfield 
suffering  from  the  elements,  rust,  dry  rot  and  mischievous 
thieving  boys,  Capt.  Lee  was  fast  consuming  the  vessel’s  out- 
fit in  his  hands  by  frequent  sales,  so  that  the  hull  of  white 
oak  ship  of  300  tons  with  all  her  necessary  equipment  was 
consumed  with  the  exception  of  the  cook’s  caboose  stove  and  a 
few  iron  strapped  blocks.  These  articles  were  all  that  re- 
mained after  Lee’s  death.  This  story  appealed  to  me  as  it 
all  happened  just  across  from  where  the  Dennett  house  now 
stands  and  so  near  my  father  ’s  birthplace.  With  this  story 
of  the  upset  between  two  countries  in  the  Kevoltition  it  seems 
unfortunate  that  so  many  years  later  we  are  now  meeting 
problems  of  the  same  base. 

We  had  several  doctors  in  old  time  Danversport  who  helped 
the  district  very  much.  One  of  them.  Dr.  Ebenezer  Hunt 
was  born  in  Dracut  in  1799  and  a graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. He  settled  in  Danversport  at  the  age  of  25.  His  in- 
terest in  temperance  and  anti-slavery  was  very  marked.  A 
man  of  singular  purity  of  character,  rare  mental  culture  and 
great  professional  attainment.  He  died  in  1875  and  his 
daughter  left  us  the  means  to  start  Hunt  Hospital. 

In  speaking  of  his  interest  in  Anti-Slavery,  the  Abolition 
movement  of  Slavery  at  New  Mills  started  its  first  organiza- 
tion in  or  about  1834.  New  Mills  became  a well  known  cen- 
ter of  Abolition  and  it  was  so  interesting  to  me  to  have  Emory 
Lakeman  tel]  me  how  his  mother  told  him  about  a slave  hav- 
ing been  liidden  in  their  home  overnight.  It  seems  that  John 
Cutler  and  Josci)h  Merrill  brought  a negro  slave  to  ]\Irs.  Lake- 
man’s  home  when  she  was  about  six  years  old  and  her  folks 
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told  her  to  keep  real  quiet  as  he  was  in  the  cellar  for  the 
night.  Next  day  they  took  him  up  to  J.  Merrill’s  house  and 
l.hen  later  to  N.  H.  At  the  centennial  celebration  Dr.  Hunt 
spoke  about  ‘ ‘ Total  Abstinence  ’ ’ and  it  seemed  so  interesting 
to  me  to  read  that  the  first  permanent  society  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  intemperance  was  organized  in  Danvers  and  he  hoped 
it  would  continue  always  but  Dr.  Hunt  would  feel  as  sorry 
as  I do  if  he  knew  the  unfair  allottments  of  intemperate  places 
Danversport  has  today. 

Another  doctor  John  Pattern  lived  in  the  Bass  River  House 
so  called  at  New  Mills,  the  one  that  in  later  days  was  owned 
by  Samuel  Goldman  where  the  Creese  and  Cook  factory  now 
is. 

Another  docter  was  Dr.  Zerubbabel  Endicott  an  old-time 
doctor  born  in  1 635  in  Salem  and  in  later  years  lived  on  Or- 
chard Farm.  He  was  buried  in  the  Endicott  burying  ground 
at  Danversport  which  is  across  the  River  from  Creese  and 
Cook’s  factory  in  fact  very  near  its  beam  bouse. 

Our  old-time  New  Mills  Social  Library  was  formed  Nov. 
16,  ISO'S  and  Capt.  Samuel  Page,  Capt.  Thos.  Putnam,  Messrs. 
Caleb  Oaks,  Israel  Endicott  and  John  Fowler  were  chosen  as 
trustees.  Rev.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  Librarian  and  Mr.  Ar- 
chelaus  Putnam,  Clerk.  On  the  second  of  Dec.,  ISOS  a com- 
mittee was  chosen  to  purchase  books  for  the  library  the  money 
having  been  raised  for  that  purchase  by  an  assessment  of  $5.00 
upon  each  person  who  subscribed  for  one  share  of  the  library. 
The  first  librarian.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  was  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  from  1S02-1S1S  and  later  Pres,  of  Maine  Li- 
brary and  Theological  Inst,  now  called  Colby  University  at 
Waterville,  Me.  He  said  he  would  take  charge  of  the  library 
if  it  was  kept  in  his  kitchen  (now  McCauley  Restaurant) 
and  opened  for  the  delivery  of  books  on  Monday  evenings. 
Stephen  Whipple,  the  village  carpenter  made  the  book-case 
and  placed  it  there.  There  was  no  delivery  of  books  by  cards 
in  those  days. 

The  collection  of  books  in  this  old-time  library  was  prob- 
ably for  the  most  part  selected  by  Dr.  Chaplin  and  we  may 
well  suppose  was  of  the  best  then  to  be  found  in  the  range 
of  English  literature.  Samuel  Page  Fowler  wrote  later 
he  well  remembered  in  his  boyhood  how  those  solid  old  auth- 
ors', stood  in  the  pine  book-cases  in  the  minister’s  kitchen. 
They  were  all  bound  in  calf  or  sheep  skin  in  a strong  and 
durable  manner  that  seemed  to  exhibit  and  possess  a charac- 
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ter  for  solidity  and  repectability  not  seen  in  the  binding  of 
the  books  of  the  present  day.  In  the  record  of  thifi  old  li- 
brary there  are  no  charges  to  be  found  for  re-binding  books. 
The  principal  damage  these  old-time  books  received  was  by 
reading  them  at  the  open  fire-places  of  those  days  and  thus 
warping  their  covers.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  library  en- 
joined upon  its  readers  was  not  to  injure  the  books  when  read- 
ing them  by  the  fireside  and  also  to  avoid  the  drip  of  the 
candle. 

After  the  formation  of  the  New  Mills  Lyceum,  the  library 
was  removed  to  the  brick  school-house  chamber  and  was  under 
the  care  and  direction  of  the  Lyceum  Committee.  A few.  if 
any,  books  were  added  to  the  library  and  the  interest  which 
was  formerly  taken  in  it,  declined  and  it  was  discontinued. 
What  became  of  the  books  is  not  known  but  it  is  said  there 
are  one  or  two  in  your  Historical  Society.  It  is  a well 
known  fact  that  no  Public  Library  can  long  be  sustained  with- 
out new  books  and  this  old  library  failed  because  of  lack  of 
funds  with  which  to  purchase  new  books.  It  is  new  books  that 
furnish  new  life  to  a Public  Library  such  as  we  have  today 
and  it  would  be  just  fine  for  us  Port  folks  to  have  a Branch 
Library  today. 

In  old-time  Danversport  were  two  churches  the  Universa- 
list  built  in  1833  and  the  Baptist  Church  in  1829.  In  the 
autumn  of  1829  a Universalist  Society  was  formed  at  New 
Mills,  and  when  they  had  their  fiftieth  anniversary  it  was 
written  that  18  persons  who  signed  the  documents  of  organi- 
zation 5 were  still  Eving,  Joshua  Silvester,  John  Hines'  (my 
grandfather),  Daniel  Woodman,  Simon  Binder  and  William 
Kimball.  The  old  Baptist  Church,  later  removed  to  the 
Plains  and  used  as  a currier’s  factory  by  IVIr.  J.  A.  Learoyd 
was  hired  and  used  until  the  new  society  erected  its  own  in 
1833  lately  occupied  by  the  Catholics.  At  length  the  society 
demanded  larger  accommodations  and  the  church  (now  the 
Masonic  Temple)  was  erected  in  1839. 

The  old-time  Universalist  choir  was  famous  and  included 
many  of  the  old-timers.  William  Black  was  the  leader  and 
as  1 read  how  Moses  Black  was  a member  of  the  choir  I can 
easily  understand  how  Jay  and  Dexter  Richards  his  descen- 
dants sang  in  the  Universalist  choir  in  my  younger  days. 
Moses  Black  who  was  the  enthusiastic  and  very  efficient  Supt. 
of  the  Sunday  School  used  to  promote  the  girl  singers,  as 
soon  as  their  power  of  song  was  under  way,  to  the  singers’ 
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seats  but  singularly  overlooked  the  boy  singers  who,  for  that 
reason  did  not  praise  the  singing  girls  so  much  as  they  would 
otherwise  have  done.  There  was  indeed  a marked  contrast  be- 
tween the  ages  of  the  male  and  female  positions  of  the  choir. 
The  former  were  all  full-grown  men  for  the  most  part  fathers 
of  families,  while  the  latter  with  some  exceptions  were  too 
young  almost  to  have  beaus.  As  a consequence  the  juvenil- 
ity of  the  sopranos  and  altos  peculiarly  emphasized  the  ma- 
turity of  the  basses  and  baritones.  You  follcs  can  under- 
stand why  it  was  rated  as  a famous  choir  when  the  instru- 
ments used  were  three  or  four  violins,  two  or  three  clarinets, 
two  bass  viols  and  one  double  bass.  One  of  the  clarinets  was 
played  by  W,  J.  C.  Kenney  and  how  that  brought  back  to 
me  the  many  times  Charles  Kenney  played  for  our  Sunday 
School  in  my  childhood  days  so  he  inherited  his  father’s 
talent.  Israel  Endicott  (AYilliam  Endicott’s  father)  owned 
the  land  where  our  old-time  Danversport  IJniversalist  Church 
stood  and  later  became  the  Catholic  Church  and  he  also  owned 
the  land  where  the  Jonas  Warren  house  stood  (where  my 
friends  the  Kerans  family  later  lived  when  their  good  father 
became  janitor  of  the  Catholic  Church).  Later  Endicott  sold 
the  land  to  Caleb  Oakes  and  Mr.  Oakes  owned  the  beautiful 
field  between  the  Warren  house  and  the  Lore  house  which  is 
now  Florence  St. 

On  Porter’s  River,  behind  the  present  Friend’s  Box  Fac- 
tory, there  was  such  fine  clay  that  bricks  were  made  in  that 
section.  Briggs  Reed  owned  a lot  of  land  on  the  point.  Down 
back  of  where  the  car  houses  used  to  be  was  the  brickyard 
of  Charles  Page.  A mud  wharf  was  placed  there  where  gon- 
dolas came  with  mud.  In  1888  Mr.  Carr,  the  father  of  my 
friends  Katherine  Carr  and  Mrs.  William  Steele,  started  his 
brickyard  near  the  Porter  ’s  River.  There  was  an  old  cellar 
hole  where  their  present  home  now  stands.  Mr.  Dickey,  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Anne  Winslow  built  a house  in  1871  where  the 
Carr  house  now  stands. 

Clay  at  Mr.  Carr  ’s  brick  yard  was  the  same  kind  as  that 
near  Crane  River  or  Purchase  St.  It  was  very  valuable  clay 
for  pipe  drains  and  otherwise.  Prof.  Sears  told  my  father  this 
clay  was  14,000  years  old.  Clay  on  the  margin  of  Waters 
River  was  found  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Danvers  crockery.  Before  Mr.  Carr  carried  on 
the  brickyard  Mr.  Gallivan,  the  father  of  Miss  Helen  (ralli- 
van,  our  Port,  school  principal,  ran  a brickyard  at  the  same 
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place  and  later  bought  the  Quaker  Page  home  on  Endicott 
St.  and  removed  his  brickyard  there. 

In  Jan.,  1803  a meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Neck  of 
Land,  upon  a petition  of  Samuel  Page  and  others  was  called 
by  the  assessors  at  their  school  house  to  see  if  they  would  grant 
permission  to  erect  a dam  or  bridge  on  or  across  Porter’s  River 
and  build  mills.  The  bridge  was  built  by  an  act  passed  in 
June  1803.  It  would  be  fine  if  that  same  place  could  now  be 
renovated  as  that  part  of  Liberty  Street  so  badly  needs  a 
new  road  and  side-walks  not  only  for  improvement  in  looks 
but  for  safety.  In  old  days  just  before  reaching  Porter’s 
river  on  the  side  where  Pope’s  Lumber  yard  now  stands  there 
were  several  business  concerns.  Joseph  Merrill’s  tannery. 
Engine  House,  C.  Webster’s  Hat  Store  and  on  the  opposite 
side  tanneries  which  were  carried  on  for  many  years  by  Mr. 
Plummer,  Mr.  Kerans  and  the  Lords. 

Quite  an  immigration  from  Canada  came  to  old-time  Dan- 
versport  to  work  in  brickyards  and  even  though  some  only 
stayed  during  the  season  of  making  bricks  others  stayed  here 
for  good. 

Now  I will  tell  you  about  our  decorations  in  honor  of 
George  Peabody  in  1856.  Danversport  begins  on  High  St.  at 
the  brook  running  into  Porter ’s  River.  At  this  brook  were  flags 
stretched  across  the  street  on  the  largest  of  which  and  central 
one  was  the  word  ‘ ‘ Danversport  ’ ’ signif y ing  to  the  passers  by 
that  the  village  by  that  name  has  its  beginning  at  this  place.  In 
front  of  the  home  of  Philip  Smith  were  seen  tasteful  wreaths 
of  evergreen  interwoven  with  flowers  and  the  inscription 
‘‘Welcome  Peabody’*.  Just  beyond  in  front  of  the  residence 
of  Hon.  James  D.  Black  (now  the  Hunt  Hospital)  was  a 
beautiful  arch  covered  with  evergreen  dotted  with  flowers 
and  bearing  the  motto,  “Danvers  Welcomes  her  Favorite 
Son”  surmounted  by  a piece  of  carved  work  in  the  form  of 
a spire.  Four  national  flags  waved  from  its  pillars.  Mr. 
Black’s  fine  residence  was  also  dressed  with  festoons  of  ever- 
green, encircling  the  pillars  of  the  portico  and  tastefully 
draped  with  bunting. 

Passing  down  High  St.  there  was  presented  to  the  eyes  of 
the  procession,  as  far  as  their  vision  could  reach  a succession 
of  decorations,  giving  to  the  occasion  the  appearance  of  a 
gala  day  indeed.  At  the  corner  of  High  and  Water  Streets 
there  was  a splendid  arch  by  the  Baptist  Church.  This  arch 
although  not  of  so  great  dimensions  as  the  one  erected  on  the 
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Plains,  was  thoug'ht  by  many  to  be  equal  to  anything  ever 
before  seen  in  this  vicinity  for  design  and  exquisite  taste. 
The  Square  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Water  Sts.  presented 
a truly  splendid  show.  Here  were  flags  of  the  largest  dim- 
ensions placed  some  of  which  were  50  ft.  in  length.  All  the 
homes  on  Water  St.  were  decorated  and  the  flags  of  all  nations 
suspended  above  the  street  in  front  of  the  residence  of  Maj. 
Moses  Black.  At  the  Danvers  Iron  Works  another  tasteful 
arch  was  erected  over  the  entrance  to  South  Liberty  St. 
Across  the  arch  were  put  31  silvered  stars  on  a blue  ground 
representing  the  31  States  in  the  Union. 

As  in  the  celebration  for  George  Peabody  the  old  time  Dan- 
versporters  also  had  a very  interesting  share  of  the  1852 
Centennial  parade.  There  were  115  pupils  from  our  district 
who  appeared  in  the  parade  in  a building  which  was  intended 
to  represent  a school-house  and  was  appropriately  trimmed 
with  green  branches  and  various  kinds  of  flowers.  It  was 
drawn  with  its  immense  load  by  a noble  team  of  eight  gray 
horses  each  bearing  on  his  headstall  a miniature  American 
flag.  This  beautiful  team  was  furnished  by  Mathew  Hooper, 
Esq.  an  enterprising  and  public  spirited  inhabitant  of  Old- 
time  Dam^ersport.  The  girls  wore  white  dresses  and  millinett 
hats  trimmed  with  evergreen.  The  boys  had  dark  jackets, 
white  pants  and  palm-leaf  hats  trimmed  with  evergreens  and 
flowers.  On  a banner  was  inscribed  ‘‘Substance  not  Show’\ 
The  three  teachers  at  that  time  were  Mr.  E.  B.  Lear,  Miss 
Sara  H.  Osgood  and  Miss  Lydia  A.  Tilton.  Mr.  Augustus 
Mudge  a member  of  the  school  committee  spoke  at  the  100th 
centennial  and  ended  by  saying  “The  day  we  celebrate  1852 
may  its  history  form  a bright  page  in  the  celebration  of  1952.  ’’ 
I surely  hope  ithe  present  school  children  at  Danversport  will 
be  able  to  have  as  lovely  an  exhibition  for  that  parade  as  the 
old-time  scholars  did  in  1852. 

I have  been  told  that  anything  over  50  years  old  is  old-time. 
Although  I have  told  you  about  Danversport  starting  in  1632, 
I am  going  to  end  by  telling  you  a few  things  about  Danvers- 
port and  its  folks  in  later  years.  Arthur  Kelly  very  kindly 
loaned  me  one  of  his  scrap-books,,  containing  the  Port  items 
written  for  Danvers  Mirror  in  1886-1887  by  his  father  A.  S. 
Kelly  who  always  signed  the  column  A.  S.  K.  which  I know 
some  of  you  remember. 

One  about  the  Baptist  Society,  Aug.,  1886:  “They  have 
decided  not  to  raise  up  their  church  to  have  a hall  below  but 
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have  bought  land  from  Samuel  Eveleth  and  will  put  up  a 
building  two  stories  high.  Upper  story  for  a hall  and  lower 
one  for  vestry  and  other  church  purposes.”  You  can  all 
recognize  \hat  today  as  it  is  called  the  Baptist  Chapel.  ‘ ‘ Dr. 
Frost  has  prepared  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  his  residence  on 
Water  St.  for  lawn  tennis.”  Wouldn’t  that  be  fine  to  be  re- 
peated today  in  the  long  vacant  space  between  the  old  Hunt 
house  and  Perry  St.  The  young  folks  could  play  away  from 
m.ain  streets  and  home  lawns. 

1886 — ‘‘A  social  dance  will  be  held  in  Citizens’  Hall  in 
charge  of  Jay  Kichards,  William  Woodman,  James  Bates, 
Fred  Ham  and  Willie  Pierce,  who  are  a guarantee  that  it 
will  be  firs\  class.  It  is  hoped  that  all  who  enjoy  such  fun 
will  be  on  hand.”  Three  old  time  neighbors  of  my  folks 
Jay,  William  and  James. 

An  organization  called  Port  Neighborhood  Associates  meet 
weekly  at  houses  in  the  neighborhood  (ladies  and  gentlemen). 
“The  last  one  at  Elmer  Bragden’s  33  present.  Next  will  be 
at  Daniel  Woodman’s.”  It  is  odd  as  I read  that  item  to 
think  how  in  later  years,  Mrs.  Elmer  Bragdon  became  Mrs. 
Daniel  Woodman. 

1886 — “Luther  Fogg  is  putting  up  a building  for  the  Cath- 
olic society  near  their  church  230  ft.  long  to  be  divided  into 
twenty-seven  different  parts  and  occupied  by  the  horses  while 
the  people  worship.”  I can  remember  playing  tag  about  that 
long  structure  when  some  of  my  friends  and  I were  waiting 
for  another  friend  to  go  in  and  make  her  confession. 

1886 —  “A  very  pleasant  time  was  enjoyed  at  James  Edmes- 
ter’s  on  High  St.  a few  evenings  since.  The  party  was  com- 
posed of  young  people  and  they  propose  to  meet  once  in  two 
weeks  or  oftener  if  thought  advisable  and  anyone  with  a good 
moral  character  can,  join  providing  they  have  an  invitation.” 
Mr.  Edmester  was  in  the  brick  business  on  Endicott  St.  with 
Mr.  Day.  His  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  William  Edmester  and 
granddaughter.  Marguerite  Edmester  are  still  living  in  Bel- 
mont. 

1887 —  “Chauncey  Kichards,  Charles  P.  Kerans,  and  Ed- 
ward Waldron  were  chosen  a committee  to  confer  with  the 
Director  of  the  Railroad  Co.  and  invite  them  to  come  down 
and  talk  the  matter  over  and  decide  on  some  definite  plan 
for  a new  railroad  station.” 

1888 —  “E.  T.  Waldron  has  voted  at  every  town  election 
here  including  last  Monday’s  for  the  last  fifty  years.  We 
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doubit  if  any  man  in  town  has  such  a record  as  far  as  voting 
is  concerned.” 

1887 — T.  Waldron  and  G.  B.  Dennett  in  purchasing 
the  old  Cheever  estate  have  opened  up  a new  Cheever  St. 
and  offer  fine  house  lots.”  (When  I recall  that  my  grand- 
father had  such  an  interest  in  building  a new  street  like 
Cheever,  with  friends  of  mine  still  living  there  you  folks  can 
understand  how  sorry  my  grandfather  and  Mr.  Dennett 
would  be  and  how  sorry  I am  also  that  they  had  no  luck  a 
short  time  ago  in  trying  to  keep  their  street  the  way  a 
street  with  many  young  folks  should  be  kept  in  a town. ) 

1887 — ‘'Osgood  Richards  has  a large  beech  tree  in  his  gar- 
den with  very  beautiful  purple  leaves.  We  shall  think  it  the 
only  tree  of  the  kind  in  town  until  we  hear  from  others.  ’ * 

1887 — “Randall  Andrews  of  Ipswich  succeeds  W.  Scott 
Perry  as  a station  agent.  ” (Mr.  Perry’s  home  was  where  our 
retired  teacher  Miss  Jennie  Tibbetts  now  lives.) 

1884 — “The'  line  of  the  horse  railroad  is  being  built.  Mostly 
graded  to  the  Port.  ’ ’ Strange  to  think  in  my  lifetime  it  was 
run  by  horses,  changed  to  electricity  and  outworn  its  useful- 
ness. 

Then  not  quite  so  far  back  as  1886  but  nearer  1895  or  so, 
four  of  my  chums  and  I,  Carrie  Lore,  Lydia  Richards,  Helen 
Withey  and  Mattie  Walker  formed  a religious  group  which 
we  named  the  “Rainbow  Society”.  Every  week  we  held  a 
religious  service  in  the  third  story  of  Carrie’s  home  and  we 
always  tried  to  do  kindnesses  to  our  sick  Port  folks.  We 
ended  up  by  giving!  a baked  bean  supper  in  the  upper  story 
of  Carrie ’s  barn  and  with  the  help  of  our  parents  and  Carrie 
String  we  made  $25.  which  we  donated  to  The  Wanderers’ 
Home  in  Boston.  Now,,  the  Girl  Scouts  are  doing  things  like 
we  did  in  the  old-time  Port. 

When  we  were  at  School  and  Mr.  Sanborn  was  our  princi- 
pal back  to  my  memory  comes  things  he  used  to  say  to  us. 
He  always  read  the  bible  in  the  morning  and  often  he  would 
read,  ‘ ‘ He  maketh  my  feet  like  Hind ’s  feet  ’ ’ and  the  whole 
class  would  look  at  me  and  grin.  Then  he  would  say  to  us, 
“If  you  all  were  out  in  the  wilderness,  Miriam  Kerans  (one 
of  our  class  mates)  would  be  on  top  of  the  mountain  and  the 
rest  of  you  all  in  the  valley.”  That  was  a great  compliment 
to  Miriam,  as  he  always  tried  to  persuade  us  to  be  as  good  a 
scholar  as  she  was.  Miriam  in  later  years  became  Mrs.  Dan- 
iel Manning  and  though  now  she  is  no  longer  with  us  we  have 
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very  loving  memories  of  her. 

In  ending  my  article,  I want  to  repeat  a remark  Mr.  Proc- 
tor made  in  his  talk  at  the  Danvers  Centennial  Celebration 
in  1852,  * ‘ How  can  a man  better  do  honor  to  himself  than  by 
venerating  his  ancestors,  who  are  worthy  of  it.^’  So  as  I 
close  I just  can’t  resist  reading  a little  poem  in  memory  of 
my  dear  father. 

My  Father 

Because  he  loved  things  historical, 

This  society  to  him  was  such  a part. 

He  worked  for  it  with  untiring  effort 
And  joyful  heart. 

Were  he  to  walk  this  way  again 
I know  he’d  linger  here 
Where  not  so  many  moons  ago 
He  found  such  pleasure. 

Working  with  both  love  and  skill, 

A worthwhile  service  to  fulfill. 

Such  was  Ms  endeavor. 


BILL  FOR  TEACHING 

Mr.  Amos  Buxton  Agent  for  District  Number  5 
To  Dr.,  Earl  Clapp  for  Teaching  the  School  in  said  District 
Seven  weeks  at  Nineteen  Dollars  pr  month  $33.25 

February  17th  1802 

Received  in  full  of  the  above  of  Amos  Buxton 
Received  by  Me  February  17th,  1802 

Earl  Clapp 

— Danvers  Historical  Society 
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By  Bessie  Raymond  Buxton 


Henry  Buxton  was  a great  grandson  of  Anthony  Buxton  of 
Norfolk,  England,  who  settled  in  1636  on  North  Central 
Street,  Peabody,  on  what  is  now  the  Famham  homestead. 
This  place  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  in  possession  of  his 
descendants.  The  old  house,  which  stood  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  yard  from  the  present  house,  near  the  old  Indian 
spring,  still  existing,  was  built  by  Anthony  Buxton,  and  by 
his  will,  bequeathed  to  his  son,  Joseph  Buxton,  who  occupied 
it  in  1692.  Joseph  Buxton,  in  his  will,  bequeathed  it  to  his 
son,  Jonathan  Buxton,  and  his  grandson,  another  Jonathan, 
built  the  present  Farnham  house.  Anthony  Buxton ’s  original 
house  was  not  torn  down  until  1858. 

Henry,  the  buckle  maker,  was  the  son  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth (Buffum)  Buxton,  and  was  born  in  1740  in  the  old 
house  which  stood  on  Central  Street,  in  the  very  center  of 
present-day  Warren  Street.  The  house  was  probably  built 
by  his  father,  for  Joseph  Buxton’s  will  gives  to  his  son,  John 
Buxton,  “that  lot  of  land  where  his  house  and  barn  now 
stand”  so  it  would  seem  that  John  Buxton  built  the  house  on 
his  father’s  land.  John  was  a tanner,  and  his  tannery  was 
nearly  opposite  Tremont  Street,  and  later  was  sold  to  the 
first  of  the  Poor  family  of  tanners. 

On  October  17,  1765,  Henry  married  Elinor,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Patience  (Boyce)  Osborne,  a lineal  descendant  of 
Lawrence  and  Cassandra  Southwick,  and  built  the  house 
which  still  stands  on  the  corner  of  Central  and  Warren 
Streets.  Later  this  house  was  occupied  by  Charles  Folson, 
whose  grandfather,  Peter  G.  Folson,  bought  the  house  from 
the  Buxtons.  Henry  Buxton’s  shop  stood  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house,  near  the  back  door,  and  was  used  by  Mr.  Folson 
as  a carpenter  shop,  until  1911,  when  it  was  torn  down  by 
Charles  Bushby  for  the  wood.  It  had  settled  back  on  its 
foundations  until  the  floor  slanted  so  sharply  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  walk  on  it.  The  location  is  verified  in  the  speech  of 
George  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Centennial  Celebration  at  Danvers,  June  16,  1852,  who  said : 
“Good  old  Uncle  Henry  Buxton  had  formerly  carried  on  his 
trade  of  buckle  making  in  a little  shop  situated,  I think,  be- 
tween the  last  Buxton  house  and  Deacon  Poor ’s ; but  we  never 
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saw  any  of  the  products  of  his  ingenuity,  for,  poor  man ! his 
occupation  was  gone  in  our  day,  and  had  been  since  that  mem- 
orable morning  when  Greorge,  Prince  of  Wales,  made  his 
appearance  in  London  streets  with  shoe  strings : then  buckles 
became  unfashionable,  and  of  course,  buckle  makers  were  no 
longer  wanted.  The  little  shop,  however,  with  its  closed  win- 
dows showing  that  its  trade  was  dead,  was  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  the  young  America  of  that  day,  and  I remember 
we  used  to  look  at  it  with  a sort  of  awe-struck  curiosity, 
arising,  I suppose,  from  our  indefinite  ideas  of  the  unknown 
operations  formerly  carried  on  there.  ’ ^ 

There  is  no  doubt  what  those  “unknown  operations”  were, 
for  we  still  possess  a few  of  the  things  he  made,  ‘ ‘ shew  ’ ’ and 
“ne”  buckles,  “slef  buttins’^  brass  buttons  for  men’s  clothes, 
and  candlesticks.  Better  still,  two  volumes  of  his  account 
books  are  in  existence  with  interesting  records  of  his  business 
transactions.  The  first  volume  of  80  pages  covers  the  years 
1761-1773,  the  second  of  28  pages  from  1784-1800.  The 
books  were  begun  when  he  was  21  years  old,  and  continued 
until  he  was  sixty.  For  nearly  a hundred  years  these  books 
lay  in  the  attic  of  his  son  Joshua’s  home  at  72  Central  Street. 
When  the  house  was  cleared,  several  boxes  of  books  and  pa- 
pers were  stored  in  the  loft  of  our  barn  and  about  five  years 
ago,  I found  them. 

The  books  look  their  age  of  178  years.  The  paper  is  hand 
made,  probably  of  linen  rags,  the  ink  is  still  black  and  the 
writing  clearly  legible.  The  spelling  is  phonetic,  as  all 
spelling  was  before  the  Revolution,  and  is  puzzling  at  times, 
even  in  its  stark  simplicity,  such  as  “ne”  buckles.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  find  so  many  familiar  names  in  these  books,  names 
of  families  still  living  here,  and  the  phonetic  spelling  shows 
how  they  were  pronounced  in  the  olden  days.  Thus  we  find 
Jon  and  David  Groldthyte  or  Goldthrite,  and  Sam’l  Darby, 
(in  the  English  fashion).  You  remember  the  vigorous  asser- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Derby  on  his  last  visit  to  this  country — 
“You  may  call  my  hat  what  you  like,  but  my  name  is 
Darby!”  Paul  and  Jacob  Osborne,  Daniel  and  Isaac  Reed, 
Caleb  Foster,  William  and  Dan’l  Felton,  Joseph  Wilkins, 
Robert,  Beniaman  and  Isaack  Wilson,  Eligr  Nothy,  Stevin 
Cooke,  Jemas  Bott,  Ebenezer  Poop,  Eneeck  gudel,  Bety  Wite- 
mor,  phillip  Farrentun,  Eligr  Pesely,  Elisha,  Daniel  and  Zack 
purrinton,  Beniaman  talar,  thomas  witreg,  Asa  Cimbul,  Amos 
Buxton,  John  Tapely,  Joseph  Poor,  Joseph  Ausgood,  Daniel 
Needham,  Willum  Sheleber,  Joseph  Hearthan,  Jorge  South- 
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wick  and  many  others.  There  is  an  almost  complete  absence  of 
women’s  names.  Business  in  those  days  was  a man’s  affair, 
women  not  being  trusted  to  handle  money.  Their  reward  for 
unceasing  labor  from  sun  to  sun,  and  bearing  and  rearing  a 
dozen  or  more  children,  was  a roof  over  their  heads,  food 
which  they  prepared,  a few — a very  few  clothes,  and  the 
crowning  glory  of  “Mrs.”  on  their  tombstone. 

The  first  year,  1761,  only  names  of  customers  and  the  am- 
ount of  their  purchases,  mostly  small,  were  entered.  The 
money  was  the  ‘ ‘ old  tenor  ’ ’ or  Colonial  money,  pounds,  shill- 
ings and  pence.  A pound,  in  our  money,  was  about  $3.40,  a 
shilling,  sixteen  and  two  thirds  cents.  Nine  shillings  was 
$1.50,  six  shillings  one  dollar,  nine  pence,  twelve  cents.  He 
was  particular  to  state  “old  tenor”  on  every  page  of  the  first 
book,  because  a new  monetary  system  was  coming  into  use. 
The  second  volume  does  not  mention  old  tenor,  altho  pounds, 
shilling’s  and  pence  were  still  used.  When  a bill  was  paid, 
a line  was  drawn  through  the  amount,  and  an  X through  the 
name.  As  the  whole  page  of  accounts  was  paid,  a large  X 
was  drawn  from  corner  to  corner  of  the  page. 

The  books  are  kept  in  an  irregular  fashion.  Sometimes 
day  by  day  transactions  are  recorded,  sometimes  a whole  page 
is  used  for  one  man’s  accounts  over  a period  of  years.  For 
instance,  Samuel  Buffum  occupies  page  18.  He  was  probably 
the  Buffum  who  kept  the  store  in  Salem  at  Buffum ’s  Corner, 
the  corner  of  Boston  and  Essex  streets.  He  died  May  23, 
1818,  aged  74,  so  at  this  time  he  was  21  years  old. 

1776.  Samuel  Buffum 

to  buckles,  dt.  10-10-0 
to  one  doz.  of  smal  buckels  3-18-0 
to  Shew  Buckls  and  ne  Buckls  5-  2-0 

30-12-0 
(about  $104.) 

May  1767.  Samuel  Buffum  Dt. 

to  one  doz.  of  ne  Buckls  3-  0-0 
to  one  doz.  of  Shew  Buckls  3-18-0 
to  6 of  Shew  Buckls  2-18-0 

October  3 ye  1768  to  one  pear  0-  8^0 

Samual  Buffum  Dt. 

to  6 pear  at  8-6  2-11-0 
to  6 pear  at  6 s,  1-16-0 
to  3 pear  at  15  s,  2-  5-0 
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Samuel  Buffum  1765  Cr. 

to  Clabbbords  4-10-0 
to  Bords  27-0-0” 
All  duly  crossed  off,  paid. 

If  only  a part  of  a page  had  been  used,  another  year’s 
entries  thriftily  filled  the  vacant  space,  for  paper  was  pre- 
cious. So  we  find  on  page  22,  1765  Joseph  Purckens,  below, 
James  Goudey  1766,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  Calab 
Foster  1768.  At  the  bottom  of  page  33,  under  entries  of  1767, 
are  other  entries  of  1770,  1771  and  1772.  The  next  page  has 
entries  of  1767,  and  at  the  bottom  of  page  42,  which  records 
business  of  1768  and  1769  we  find:  ‘‘Febuery  15,  ye  1772, 
Isaack  Willson,  Dt.  to  mending,  old,  ten.  0-10-0.  Dr.  to  cast- 
ing a pear  of  Silver  ne  Bukls  for  nuel  (his  brother-in-law) 
0-10-6.  Dt.  to  a pear  of  Bras  Buckls  for  nuel,  0-9-0.”  (This 
was  the  Isaack  Willson  who  was  found  guilty  of  selling  the 
forbidden  tea,  and  sentenced  to  provide  a bucket  of  punch 
for  the  villagers,  and  to  repeat  over  his  cup  three  times,,  “I, 
Isaac  Wilson,  a tory  I be : I Isaac  Wilson,  I sells  tea”.  And 
more  than  a hundred  years  later,  the  children  of  this  neigh- 
borhood, still  chanted  the  old  couplet  at  play.) 

On  Dee.  30,  ye  1763  wa^  a puzzling  entry?  ‘‘loseph  purkens 
of  lebeacker  ’ ’ but  it  was  finally  decided  to  be  J oseph  Perkins  of 
Chebacco.  He  spells  the  name  in  various  ways — lebecker, 
Jebacker,  and  in  two  words,  Je  Bakar.  From  this  man  he 
bought  brass  for  his  work:  loseph  purkens  of  lebecker. 

Dr.  to  8 lb.  2%  o.  old  bras  2-2-6. 

Dr.  8 lbs  old  bras,  2-0-0 

Several  entries  each  year  showed  purchases  of  old  brass, 
occasionally  a Dt.  entry  showed  a business  exchange:  “Dec. 
20,  1765,  Dt.  to  10  pear  of  shew  buckels,  4-10-0.” 

“Feb.  15,  1766,  Dt.  to  4 of  small  buckels,  1-6-0 
to  2 of  Large  buckels,  1-0-0 

Aug.  1766,  Dt.  to  6 pear  of  large  buckls,  2-18-0.  ’ ’ Then  fol- 
lows a whole  page  of  transactions  with  Joseph  Perkins : “Oct. 
the  3,  ye  1766.  This  day  Eeckned  with  loseph  Perckens 
and  there  remaned  to  me,  old  ten.  7-12-5.  Dec.  6 ye  1766, 
Joseph  purkens  of  Jebacker,  Cr.  to  10  lbs.  of  old  Bras,  2-11-9. 
To  cash,  4-10-0.  Joseph  purkens  of  Je  Bakar,  Cr.  to  2 hang 
chef,  4-10-0.  To  a hang  chef,  2 5-0.  (These  were  probably  large 
shoulder  kerchiefs  of  silk  or  fine  linen.)  To  old  Bras,  1-9-6.  To 
old  Bras,  1-8-0.  March  the  20,  ye  1767,  this  Day  Reikned  with 
Joseph  purkens  ther  Remaned  dew  to  me,  old  ten.  7-19-6.  To  3 
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pear  of  buckls,  0-18-0.  May  23,  to  4 of  Buckls,  1-44).  June  the 
13  ye  1767.  D t.  mending  a pan,  1-4-3.  To  3 pear  Large  Buck- 
ls, 1-10-0.”  Possibly  Joseph  Perkins  died  about  this  time 
for  his  name  does  not  appear  again,  and  on  July  15,  1768, 
he  began  buying  old  brass  of  Isaao  Perkins,  and  this  contin- 
ued until  Nov.  1771.  Isaac  Perkins  became  a Revolutionary 
soldier,  and  died  in  1821.  On  Apr.  9,  1771,  he  bought  8% 
lbs.  of  old  brass  from  Pal  Olsborne  for  2-11-0.  Only  once  did 
he  note  selling  old  brass.  In  1765  he  sold  some  to  Docter 
Ilobehock  for  1-1-0.  (This  is  an  unknown  name  at  the  Essex 
Institute. ) 

John  tusel  is  a strange  name  which  appears  in  the  first 
year’s  records,  in  1761,  and  frequently  thereafter  until  1772. 
Usually  no  mention  is  made  of  the  transactions,  except  cash, 
but  when  it  is  mentioned,  it  is  always  ‘ ‘ hiches  ’ ’ — 19  paer  of 
hishes — 24  of  hiches.  Research  at  the  Essex  Institute  shows 
that  this  man  was  John  Tbuzelle,  a native  of  the  island  of  Jer- 
sey, who  came  to  Salem  and  married  Susannah,  daughter  of 
Philip  English,  in  1720.  He  died  August  14,  1785,  aged  85 
years. 

The  year  1762  begins  with  a full  page  of  business  with 
Samuel  Darby.  The  first  three  entries  are  for  cash 
transactions,  then  comes  the  first  specific  enitry  in  the 
books  of  the  nature  of  the  goods  made:  “to  a pear 
of  sturrops,  3-15^'.  To  bras  bucks  0-18-0”.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year  Samuel  Darby  bought  9 more  “pear  of 
Sturrops”  and  the  page  is  crossed  off,  paid.  Darby  contin- 
ued to  be  a good  customer  during  the  year  1765,  buying  Eye- 
brases  (for  harness)  Warter  hoock  (for  check  rein),  rings 
and  belt  buckles.  His  name  does  not  appear  after  that. 

Johnathan  Buxton,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  J.  J.  Thorndike, 
has  accounts  running  from  1761  to  1769,  amounts  varying 
from  15  s to  3-7-0.  What  he  bought  is  not  specified,  but  we 
believe  a pair  of  his  shoe  buckles  now  in  possession  of  his 
grand  daughter,  are  Henry  Buxton’s  work,  for  they  corres- 
pond closely  with  some  found  in  the  house  of  his  grandson, 
Joshua  Buxton. 

In  J anuary  1765  he  began  to  record  personal  settlement  of 
bills.  “Jan.  3 ye  1765.  Then  Reconed  with  Samuel  Derby 
(this  time  with  the  modern  spelling,  showing  that  spelling 
and  pronunciation  varied,  as  it  does  today)  and  there  Re- 
mains Due  to  me  old  tennor,  43-11-9.  (About  $148.)”  The 
following  year, — “June  the  25th  ye  1766  Thes  Day  Reckened 
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with  Isaac  Reed  and  ther  Remaned  dew  to  me  old  ten.  1-16-0. 
On  June  24  ye  1768,  John  Putnam  this  day  Reckned,.  and 
Setld  with”  but  no  amount  given.  “Dec.  26,  1768  this  day 
Reckned,  old  ten.  with  James  Buxton  and  ther  remaned  dew 
to  me  henry  Buxton  3-4-6.  July  5 ye  1768  Lawful  muny 
(this  perhaps,  is  the  new  money)  this  day  Reckned  with 
Stevin  Cooke  and  ther  remaned  dew  to  me  Henry  Buxton 
4-9-9-31” 

Occasionally  the  balance  was  on  the  other  side:  “Nov.  8 ye 
1771  then  Reckned  with  Isaack  Wilson  Balance  dew  to  him 
old  ten.  1-0-9.”  There  is  a similar  entry  with  Nathaniel  Pea- 
body and  Beniaman  talar.  An  entry  of  especial  interest  to 
me  is  this:  “Sept.  24  ye  1768  In  thes  day  Reckned  with  Sam- 
uel Osborne  in  dr.  to  a desk  18-0-0.  ($45.20)  ” Perhaps  this 
is  the  very  desk  which  came  to  us  from  grandfather  Buxton ’s 
house.  One  of  the  secret  drawers  bears  the  date  of  1754. 

Buckles,  with  which  his  name  is  generally  associated,  were  of 
various  kinds.  Horace  Buxton  told  me  that  his  grandfather  told 
him  when  he  was  a little  boy  “My  father  made  buckles  for 
Salem,  Lynn  and  Boston  gentlemen”,  who  came  to  his  shop, 
bringing  silver  dollars  to  be  melted  down  and  made  into 
buckles.  “Shew”  buckles  are  mentioned  most  often  and 
range  from  7 to  18  shillings  a pair.  “Ne”  buckles  from  3-9 
shillings  and  “Harnes”  buckles  follow  closely  in  price.  He 
also  made  “learge”  buckles,  “large  open”  buckles,  costing 
18  shillings,  “middlen”  and  “smal”  buckles  at  7 shillings, 
pinch  buckles  at  five  shillings,  belt  and  breech  buckles,  the 
latter  probably  for  harness.  ‘ ‘ Cut  ne  ’ ’ buckles  are  also  men- 
tioned. “Beniaman  Jacobs,  Dr.  Sept  1771,  To  easting  a paer 
of  silver  ne  buckles,  18-0-0.  ($45.20)”  In  1768  Richard 
Witreg  bought  “a  pear  of  silver  Buckls”  costing  5-13-0 
($19.16)  Prices,  of  course,  varied  with  materials  and  size. 
“Dec.  1770  Deleuvered  to  Joseph  Nelburd,  2 pear  of  Buckles 
at  18  shillings  a pear,  1-16-0.  6 pear  at  9 shillings  the  pear, 

2-14-0.  A pear,  0-7  0.”  Naturally,  buckles  needed  mending 
at  times,  and  there  are  plenty  of  such  entrie.s — “to  mending 
2 pear  of  [Buckls,  0-3-0.  Isaack  Wilson,  Dr.  to  mending  a 
pear  of  Buckls  0-5-6.”  Or,  it  might  be  “mending  a warming 
pane  for  Danel  Purrentun  8 shillings.” 

Boot  hasps  he  made,  from  two  to  six  shillings  a pair,  and 
“shew  hiches”,  1-10-0.  “Sieve  Butens”  cost  from  0-1-3  a 
pair  to  0-11-4.  ($1.80)  One  entry  is  “72  pear  SM 2-0”.  Studs 
were  sold  in  quantity,  twenty,  fifty  or  a hundred  at  a time. 
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The  price  for  a hundred  ^uds  at  eleven  pence  a pair  was 
4-13-4.  ‘‘A  doz,  of  butens”  cost  1-10-0,  and  ‘'Buckband Bu- 
tens’^  0-9-9.  These  were  for  abdominal  bands. 

Many  articles  were  made  from  brass;  he  lists  ‘‘Eye  brases, 
top  brases,  bells,  bunet  brases,  but  brases,  corner  brases,  apum 
brases,  bras  tips  (shaft  ends)  bras  dogs  (and  irons)  bras 
handles  and  winder  brases,^’  (the  side  springs  on  old  fash- 
ioned windows.)  Some  of  these  are  clock  fittings,  some  for 
harness,  some  for  fireplaces.  “A  bras  kiter’  cost  9-6-9 
(131.72)  Isaack  Wilson  bought  “a  Skimar”  which  cost  a 
pound  ($3.40).  “Bullet  moles”  he  made,  too,  for  1-10-0, 
and  “a  pear  of  Spun  moles”  for  Abraham  Shaw  2-5-0.  The 
various  metal  parts  of  harnesses  he  made,  buckles,  “tungs”, 
high  dees,  low  dees  (for  reins  on  saddle)  and  “but”  rings. 
On  Dec.  21,  1768  we  find  “Thomas  Witreg  Dr.  to  a Sadel, 
16-0-0  ($54.40)  To  a Bridel  lrl2-0.^^ 

Evidently  he  bought  and  sold  lumber.  On  May  4,  1767  he 


notes:  “Danl  Epes  Dr.  to  Buckles  and  Butens  12-18-0 

Cr.  to  500  of  Olabbords  10-0-0 
to  6006  of  Shingles  24-0-0” 

He  also  bought  shingles  of  Paul  Osborne,  and  in  1767  “ Jeames 
Buxton,  Dr. 

To  hailing  of  wood  8 lod  12-  0-0 

To  hailing  2 lod  3-  0-0 

To  hailing  1 lod  1-10-0” 


Daniel  Putnam  paid  him  3-15-0  ($112.70)  for  a saw,  0-12-6  for 
“a  chesel”  and  Henry  Cook  bought  two  axes  for  four  pounds 
and  a gun  for  7-10-0  ($25.50)  John  Goldthyte  is  charged  “to 
a almanack”  0-2-6”,  about  35  cents.  Asa  Stiles  “a  Ree 
0-7-6”.  This  is  an  old  name  for  a sieve. 

As  Revolutionary  days  drew  near,  it  is  evident  that  the  de- 
mand for  buckles  lessened,  and  other  commodities  are  men- 
tioned. In,  1770,  “Samuel  Osborne  to  a Boaxime  2-5-0.” 
Two  pounds  of  “Cofe  0-18-0.  Beets,  0-4-6.”  In  1771,  a half 
a day’s  work,  nine  shillings.  Fish  0-3-4.  Seven  pounds 
“ Shuger  1-5-0.  Cheever  coster  Dr.  by  ten  bushels  of  putta- 
ters  5-0^0.” 

Eligr  Nothy  usually  bought  harness  parts — ^hiches,  tungs, 
etc.,  and  to  my  surprise,  “Eligr  Nothey,  Cr.  to  3 galans  of 
Rum,  old  ten,  2-8-0.  To  14  pound  of  Shuger  2-5-0.  2 galans 
of  Rum,  1-12-0.”  Two  more  “galans  of  rum  1-12-0  and  7 
pounds  of  Shuger  1-2-6.  Total  8-19-6.  ($30.37)  Nov.  23,  ye 
1768  Thes  reckend  and  Setld.  On  Januery  2 — ^ye  1770  Paul 
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Osborne  Dr.  By  3 pints  of  Rum  -6-0.  By  4 quarts  of  Rum  at 
0-4-0.  ’ ’ Samuel  Osborne  also  boug^ht  rum,  4 quarts  of  it,  and 
2 quarts  of  “melasses”  and  some  one  bought  “2  paer  of  flasks, 
6-0-0^^  ($30.60) 

On  April  23  ye  1771 1 found  “Asa  Cimbul  Dr.  by  28  Bush- 
els of  Cole  12-5-0.  ” Is  it  possible  that  coal  was  used  here  as 
early  as  1771? 

In  1772  “Paul  Osborne,  Dr.  to  one  fish  0-1-6.  One  bushel 
petatos,  0-13-6.^^  Samuel  Ebome,  to  one  bushel  0-13-6”. 
The  last  entry  in  the  volume  is  “January  the  12  ye  1773. 
thes  day  Reckned  and  setled  with*  Pal  Osborne  and  there  Re- 
maned Dew  to  him  old  tener  15-12-6.” 

The  first  entry  in  the  second  volume  is  dated  Apriel  ye 
1784.  Whether  the  volume  between  these  two  is  lost  or  whe- 
ther he  gave  up  keeping  his  accounts  during  the  war,  I do 
not  know.  Being  a Quaker,  he  did  not  go  to  war,  of  course. 
His  work  now  seemed  to  be  chiefly  on  harness,  although  some 
buckles  are  noted.  On  March  8 ye  1785  he  made  “24  Buckls 
for  Joseph  Poor,  0-8^0.”  Prices  for  buckles  must  have 
dropped,  for  three  earlier  entries  for  24  buckles  were  5-8-0. 
Perhaps  the  change  in  the  value  of  currency  accounts  for  the 
difference.  The  bill  included  “high  dees,  Warter  hooks.  Eye 
Brases  and  Loops.”  Joseph  Harthan  bought  “hiches^’  in 
quantity,  nothing  else. 

A paragraph  in  different  writing  reads:  “Danvers,  Jane’y 
4 1785  then  Rec^d  of  Henry  Buxton  Eight  pair  of  Brafs  Shew 
Buckells  at  two  shillings  a par  which  I promas  to  Return 
again  or  pay  the  Sum  of  Sixteen  Shillings  in  Leu  of  Said 
Buckells  When  Called  for.  Daniel  Putnam.”  And  beneath 
this  is  added  “ Jan’ry  24  1787  Rec’d  the  above  in  full,  Henry 
Buxton.” 

Other  entries  show  the  changed  nature  of  his  work : ‘ ‘ Feb- 
ruary 1785  Jonathan  Osborne  Dr.  to  cash  Delivered  to  Eben- 
ezer  Bred  4-10-0.  To  Spuns  1-4-0.  To  gold  wiers  0-4--6. 
To  Cash  Delivered  to  Edward  Southwick  2-:14-10.”  In  Jan. 
1787  Ezekil  Goldthwait  bought  “buckels,  hiches”  and  also 
“Eals,  sixpence.”  In  this  year,  the  women  of  the  household 
lent  their  efforts  to  supplement  the  failing  income,  for  there 
were  nine  children  to  be  fed.  The  looms  and  spinning  wheels 
must  have  clacked  and  whirred  incessantly  to  fill  orders  for 
Ezekiel  Goldthwaite.  In  January  they  wove  19  yards  of 
cloth  for  him,  for  six  shillings  and  four  pence — one  dollar.  In 
February,  “two  coverledds”  four  shillings  each  (67  cents). 
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In  March,  35  yards  of  “cloath  at  5 copers  a yard  nine  shill- 
ings and  ninepence/’  ($1.62)  In  April,  another  “CoverLad” 
this  one  for  Ezeekel  Mach  for  four  and  six.  In  September. 
191/2  yards  of  cloth  at  fourpence  half  penny,  0-14-3.  In  No- 
vember, ‘'Weving  0-7-t2.”  Henry  himself  was  not  idle,  for 
in  September  he  worked  for  Beniaman  Jacobs  “cuting  Stocks 
and  gathering  corn’^  receiving  five  shillings.  In  October 
eleven  days  work  at  ‘‘digen  petaters  at  three  Shilns  (50  cents) 
the  day,  1-13-0’^  And  5 dayes  and  half  day  at  0-1-2  (20 
cents)  the  day,  0-6-5.  Note  the  difference  in  the  wage  scale 
of  1788  and  today! 

On  March  26  ye  1787  he  sells  to  “Joseph  Ausgood,  4 bushels 
of  petaters  six  shillings.  Mending  the  buckel  of  a spier,  four 
pence.  To  2 pare  children  buckels  at  10  pence,  0-1-8,  and  2 
pare  at  0'-2-6,  0-15-2.^^ 

The  following  spring.  May  1788,  he  worked  for  “Eeckel 
goldthrte  To  2 days  at  planting  4 shillings.  In  June,  To  1 
day  at  weeding,  2 shillings.”  And  in  July  “then  reconed 
with  Izekiel  Goldthwait  and  found  due  to  him  12  shillings. 
As  witness  our  hands — Henry  Buxton,  Ezekiel  Goldthwait”. 
This  is  the  first  instance  where  both  men  signed  the  receipt. 
In  November  he  worked  again  for  Ezekiel  Goldthwait,  four 
days  at  two  shillings,  and  three  and  a half  days  at  a shilling 
a day.  That  same  month,  he  sold  “ungens”  for  0-8^5  to 
Danial  Necdam  and  made  buckels  for  him,  ‘ ‘ 3 pear  for  three 
shillings”  and  “Silver  Buckels  for  3 shillings’’  also  “a  pear 
for  Joanathan  Boyas’’  for  4 shillings.  Again,  the  post-war 
prices,  for  silver  buckles  in  former  days  had  cost  from  one  to 
five  pounds  a pair.  That  summer  he  worked  for  “Willum 
Shileber  to  2 days  at  diging  mud  0-6-0.  Dr.  to  2 tides  at 
digin  mud  4 shillings.  Dr.  to  1 day  hoing  3 shillings.” 
This  mud  from  the  mussel  beds  was  used  for  f ertilizing  the 
onion  fields.  The  women  were  working  this  month,  weaving 
two  orders  of  34  yards  each,  for  nine  shillings  six  pence  each 
order. 

At  this  time,  in  a different  writing,  there  is  this  entry: 
“Danvers,  Jenuary  13  1789  Then  rackned  with  Josiah  Con- 
verfe  and  their  was  due  me  One  pound  8 shillings  in  his  work. 
(Signed)  Henry  Buxton,  Josiah  Converfe.”  The  entry  is 
in  the  writing  of  Josiah  Converse,  a Woburn  man,  bom  in 
1752,  who  came  to  Danvers  after  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth 
Green  of  Stoneham.  He  bought  chiefly  harness  parts,  ‘ ‘ bras 
tips”  “top  brases”,  harness  Buckles,  high  dees,  eye  brases 
and  loops.” 
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In  the  fall  of  1787  he  made  silver  buckles  for  Danial  Needam 
and  sold  him  “ungens’'  (onions.)  A new  name  in  June  1786, 
is  Joanathan  Boy  as  (probably  Boyce,  his  grandmother's 
maiden  name)  who  bought  three  pairs  of  Buckles  and  more 
the  following  February.  To  him  is  also  charged  “To  a pick 
mended  at  Fosters,  0-1-0."  And  in  May  he  made  a pair  of 
silver  buekels  for  Jonathan  Boyce. 

Jeseph  Poor’s  account  begins  Nov.  14,  1788,  for  weaving, 
buckles,  “sieve  butens"  a key,  “a  skimer,  5 pounds  of  eles, 
5 shilling's,  half  a days  work,  0^1-6,  mending  a kittle,  0-1-0, 
half  a bushel  of  appels,  0-2-0  1 bushel  of  petaters,  0-2J).  Five 
pecks  of  petatoes,  0-2-6,  a fish  3 d.  a peek  and  a half  of  Flax 
seed,  0-2-3",  closing  with  “March  18,  1797 : This  Day  Recned 
all  accounts  with  Joseph  Poor  and  Remaned  Due  to  me 

1- 1-0.  (Signed)  Henry  Buxton,  Joseph  Poor." 

In  August  1792,  Joseph  Ausgood  bought  2 pair  of  “Sieve 
Butens"  a pair  of  buckles,  a barrel  of  apples,  0-11-3,  one 
“flower"  barrel,  0-1-2.  10  hundred  of  hay  (half  a ton) 

2- 2-10,  a total  of  2-19-1.  In  ‘ ‘ October  1793,  To  cash  0^12^0. 
To  2Y2  bushels  apels  0-8-9,  half  a bushel  of  Onions  0-1-9,  an  1 
more  hay,  at  5s  6d,  a hundred,  6-13-6."  In  May  1793  his 
account  with  John  Harthan  shows  14V2  days  work,  12  bunches 
of  onions,  2 ounces  of  “ Turnuup  " seed,  O^l-O,  2 J/2  days  fishing 
and  three  days  “picking  appels,  0-6-0."  The  last  entry  is 
“April  18,  1797  Joseph  Poor  Dr.  To  23  yards  at  ninepence 
per  yard,  0-17-3.  Sept,  the  15th  1799,  14  yards  of  Diaper  at 
5d.  per  yard,  0-5-10.  17  yards  of  carpet  at  9d.  per  yard 
0-12-9.  July  the  26  1800,  44  yards  of  cloth  ati  5d.  per  yard, 
0-18-4". 

Six  blank  pages  are  left  in  the  little  book.  As  he  did  not  die 
until  1827,  his  work  undoubtedly  went  on,  unless  he  was 
hampered  by  iUness.  His  obituary  shows  the  regard  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  fellow  townsmen:  “Died,  at  Danvers, 
Oct.  5,  1827,  Mr.  Henry  Buxton,  aged  87  years.  He  was  long 
distinguished  as  a most  upright  and  amiable  man,  and  was 
esteemed  by  men  of  all  parties  for  the  simplicity  of  his  dis- 
position, the  generosity  of  his  temper,  and  for  the  friendliness 
of  his  heart.  In  his  pursuits,  his  character  was  marked  by 
integrity  and  industry,  in  domestic  circle  by  the  endearing 
virtues  of  the  father,  husband  and  friend:  but  above  aU,  for 
his  contentment  and  resignation  in  every  situation  and  on 
all  occasions." 


THE  POPE-ABBOTT  HOUSE,  14  POPLAR  STREET,  DANVERS 
Built  by  Mr.  Fish,  bought  by  Mr.  Pope  in  1848  when  not  quite  finished. 
Picture  taken  before  root  was  raised  in  1878. 

— Courtesy  Ralph  F.  Abbott 


75TH  ANNIVERSARY 
MOSAIC  LODGE,  A.  F.  & A.  M. 
OBSERVED  OCTOBER  24,  1946 


By  Charles  S.  Tapley 


We  are  here  assembled  to  commemorate  the  Seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Mosaic  Lodge.  For  a brief 
time  amid  the  many  distractions  of  today,  we  turn  our 
thoughts  to  1871.  The  expiration  of  seventy-five  years  affords 
a vantage  point  from  which  to  view  the  progress  of  Mosaic 
Lodge. 

It  is  no  mean  honor  to  represent  the  Lodge  upon  this 
occasion,  and  the  few  remarks  that  I shall  make  are  very  in- 
adequate to  the  real  sentiment  that  we  feel,  but  I am  sure 
that  they  are  in  the  spirit  of  each  of  the  Members  of  the 
Lodge. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is 
Man,  and  that  the  greatest  thing  in  Man  is  Mind.  The 
Founders  of  this  Lodge  were  Builders  of  Manhood,  and  de- 
velopers of  those  qualities  of  mind  which  make  for  strength. 

Organized  Masonry  in  Danvers  dates  from  1778,  when 
United  States  Lodge  was  chartered,  being  the  seventh  Lodge 
chartered  by  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1769.  The  membership  of  United  States  Lodge 
was  made  up  of  men  from  Danvers,  Beverly  and  Wenham. 
It  was  always  small  and  the  mode  of  traveling  in  those  days 
was  slow  and  tiresome. 

Our  knowledge  of  United  States  Lodge  is  quite  limited,  be- 
cause the  Charter,  Jewels,  Regalia,  and  doubtless  the  Records 
and  By-Laws,  were  destroyed  in  1805,  when  the  house  of 
Richard  Scidmore,  Tyler  of  the  Lodge  burned. 

The  Brethren  in  Danvers  were  patriotic  and  influential  men 
who  were  among  the  first  citizens  of  the  Town.  The  last  men- 
tion of  United  States  Lodge  is  in  the  Records  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  1788. 

Jordan  Lodge  was  chartered  in  1808  and  the  first  meetings 
were  held  in  the  Old  Berry  Tavern,  but  in  1810  the  Lodge 
moved  to  the  south  part  of  the  town,  which  is  now  Peabody. 

In  1864  Amity  Lodge  was  chartered  with  twenty-six  mem- 
bers, twenty-five  of  whom  were  released  from  Jordan  Lodge. 

In  the  month  of  June  1870,  a number  of  the  brethren  deem^ 
ing  it  advisable  to  form  a new  Masonic  Lodge,  sent  a petition 
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for  a warrant  of  dispensation  for  that  purpose  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  petitioners : L.  P.  H. 
Turner,  Josiah  Ross,  Edwin  T.  Waldron,  Alfred  Fellows, 
George  Kenney,  Samuel  C.  Putnam,  Gilbert  B.  Emerson, 
Nathaniel  Bragdon,  John  H.  Pousland,  Putnam  T.  Derby, 
Ira  P.  Pope;  Albert  W.  Howe,  Nathan  Pratt,  Jr.,  Harrison 

0.  Warren,  John  T.  Ross,  J.  Warren  Mead,  Francis  A.  Couch, 
William  H.  Brown,  George  H.  Perkins,  Henry  A.  Perkins, 
Walter  S.  Merrill,  George  Tapley,  William  J.  C.  Kenney,  Gil- 
bert A.  Tapley,  E.  A.  Lord,  S.  Fairfield  Gray^  Chauncey  S. 
Richards,  John  R.  Langley,  John  C.  Butler,  Richard  B.  Hood, 
George  J.  Sanger,  W.  Winslow  Eaton,  George  W.  French,  Jr., 
Frederick  B.  Wentworth  and  Ariel  H.  Gould. 

Of  this  group  I remember  seven. 

. The  petitioners  held  a meeting  at  Masonic  Hall,  Danvers, 
AVednesday  evening  June  22,  1870.  The  following  Officers 
were  chosen:  George  Tapley,  Worshipful  Master;  Albert 

W.  Howe,  Senior  Warden;  Josiah  Ross,  Junior  Warden; 
L.  P.H.  Turner,  Treasurer ; George  H.  Perkins,  Secretary. 

Worshipful  Brother  George  Tapley  received  the  Degrees  in 
Jordan  Lodge  in  1857,  and  was  installed  Junior  Warden  the 
same  year.  He  was  Master  of  Jordan  Lodge  in  1859,  1860 
and  1861,  and  was  made  an  Honorary  Member  in  1892  He 
vzas  the  first  Master  of  Amity  Lodge  serving  in  1863  and  1864. 
He  was  the  first  Master  of  Mosaic  Lodge  and  was  Chaplain 
of  the  Lodge  for  many  years.  George  Tapley  was  constant  in 
his  attendance  at  the  meetings,  and  always  had  a handshake 
and  a word  of  welcome  for  everyone. 

Worshipful  Brother  Albert  Howe  was  Master  of  Amity 
Lodge  in  1865,  and  Master  of  Mosaic  Lodge  in  1872.  In  1904, 
having  been  elected  an  Honorary,  Member  of  this  Lodge,  he 
wi’ote  the  Lodge  a letter  of  considerable  interest. 

Richard  Brainard  Hood  received  his  Degree  in  Jordan 
Lodge  in  1862.  He  was  Master  of  Amity  Lodge  in  1868,  1869 
and  1870,  and  Master  of  Mosaic  Lodge  in  1873, 1874  and  1884. 

Rev.  and  Worshipful  George  J.  Sanger  was  Master  of  Mt. 
Zion  Lodge,  and  he  was  the  first  Chaplain  of  Mosaic  Lodge 
and  a very  active  Mason. 

The  name  “Mosaic’"  was  suggested  by  Worshipful  Brother 
W.  Winslow  Eaton.  He  gave  six  reasons : 

1.  Because  it  was  an  appropriate  Masonic  word. 

2.  Because  it  was  not  adopted  by  any  other  Lodge. 
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3.  Its  derivation  from  the  ancient  Greek  and  its  original 
meaning  ‘‘A  species  of  inlaid  or  tesselated  work  in  imitation 
of  painting  by  the  union  of  pieces  of  marble,  glass,  stones  or 
gems  of  various  colors,  carefully  inlaid  and  cemented  and 
which  served  as  walls,  floors,  and  ornamental  coverings  of 
columns  is  itself  suggestive  and  beautiful. 

4.  It  has  been  prized  and  employed  for  ornaments  and  used 
in  the  finest  architecture  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 

5.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  First  Degree  of  Masonry  when  we 
are  informed  that  the  ornaments  of  a Lodge  are  the  Mosaic 
Pavement,  surrounded  by  its  beautiful  tesselated  border  and 
the  blazing  star  in  the  center,  emblematical  of  human  life 
checkered  with  good  and  evil. 

6.  Applied  to  a Lodge,  it  would  denote  masonically  a society 
of  friends  and  brothers  chosen  as  previous  or  living  stones 
and  cemented  in  wisdom,  strength  and  beauty  into  one  har- 
monious whole  among  whom  no  contention  should  ever  exist, 
but  the  noble  contention  of  who  can  best  work  and  best  agree. 

After  a brief  discussion  the  name  ‘‘Mosaic”  was  accepted 
by  the  committee  and  on  being  reported  to  the  Lodge  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Mosaic  Lodge  was  instituted  October  28,  1871.  A committee 
was  appointed  to  make  arrangements  with  Amity  Lodge  for 
the  use  of  their  Lodge  Rooms,  Fixtures,  Furniture  and  Re- 
galia for  the  use  of  Mosaic  Lodge.  A committee  was  also 
appointed  to  procure  subscriptions  and  another  to  prepare  a 
code  of  By-Laws. 

January  1,  1872  there  was  a Public  Installation  of  Officers 
by  Worshipful  Brother  George  J.  Sanger  which  was  followed 
by  a banquet  and  there  were  one  hundred  twenty-five  persons 
present. 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Mosaic  Lodge  began  with 
appropriate  services  at  the  Maple  Street  Church.  I remem- 
ber it  with  pleasure.  Worshipful  Brother  Charles  H.  Pres- 
ton delivered  the  fifty-year  history  of  the  Lodge,  and  he  was 
followed  by  Rev.  Brother  R.  Perry  Bush,  Grand  Chaplain  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  who  spoke  of  the  early 
days  of  Free  Masonry.  The  procession  was  formed  and  the 
group  marched  to  the  hall  where  lunch  was  served  by  ladies 
of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  The  next  evening  there  was 
a reception  to  the  Grand,  Master,  followed  by  a banquet  and 
entertainment  at,  Towu  HaU. 

In  1925  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Masonic  Temple  was 
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laid  by  the  Most  Worshipful  Rev.  Brother  Dudley  H.  Farrell, 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  Massachusetts,  assisted  by  Harry 
E.  Jackson,  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  J.  Albert 
Blake,  Past  Grand  Master  of  the  Masons  in  Massachusetts, 
N.  Woodbury  Bragdon,  Master  of  Amity  Lodge,  Arthur  W. 
Gay,  Master  of  Mosaic  Lodge,  Arthur  K.  Bates,  High  Priest 
of  Holten  Royal  Arch  Chapiter,  Albert  Dogherty,  Past  Master 
of  Amity  Lodge  who  was  in  office  at  the  time  it  was  voted  to 
build  the  Temple,  and  George  L.  Merrill  also  Past  Master  of 
Mosaic  Lodge  at  that  time. 

Three  hundred  Masons  took  part  in  the  ceremonies  and  the 
parade  formed  on  Conant  Street  and  proceeded  by  way  of 
Franklin,  Poplar,  Locust,  Maple,  Elm  and  Park  Streets  to  the 
site  of  the  new  building.  The  procession  was  led  by  nine 
police  officers  followed  by  the  Salem  Cadet  Band.  Color 
bearers  carrying  the  American  Flag  marched  at  the  head  of 
each  body.  The  marchers  were  followed  by  the  Grand  Officers 
and  other  distinguished  guests  in  seven  automobiles.  A.  Pres- 
ton Chase  was  Chief  Marshall  of  the  parade.  Later,  Caterer 
Schleuber,  served  nearly  three  hundred  members  and  guests 
at  Town  Hall. 

In  the  seventy-five  years  of  its  existence.  Mosaic  Lodge  has 
done  much  for  the  poor  and  the  needy  and  has  been  a re- 
markable influence  in  the  Community.  In  recent  years  it  has 
been  difficult  to  carry  on  the  many  activities  because  of  pre- 
vailing’ conditions  and  the  bequest  of  seven  thousand  dollars 
from  the  Estate  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Towne,  the  widow  of  Wor- 
shipful Brother*  George  W.  Towne  is  most  welcome. 

The  question  inevitably  arises,  “Have  we  within  ourselves 
the  qualities  which  will  make  this  lodge,  decades  hence, 
greater  in  achievement  and  in  influence  for  the  public  weal  ? 

Mosaic  Lodge  was  previsioned  and  made  possible  by  the 
anxious  solicitude  and  the  purposeful  elfort  of  men  of  times 
past.  We  of  today  are  in  large  degree  formulating  the  Mo- 
saic Lodge  of  the  future.  I am  making  no  plea  for  a restora- 
tion of  the  methods  or  of  the  forms  of  the  past.  These  have 
rendered  their  acceptable  service  and  in  many  cases  they 
have  completed  their  usefulness.  Nevertheless,  in  discarding 
these  or  in  supplanting  them,  it  is  well  for  us  not  to  discard 
the  spirit  which  animated,  them. 

To  the  Founders  of  Mosaic  Lodge: 

The  good  they  did  will  never  die,  and  the  oncoming  years 
will  add  increasing  lustre  to  their  fame. 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  RESIDENCES  ON  THE 
CORNER  OF  LOCUST  ANH)  POPLAR  STREETiS,  AND 
VICINITY,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  PEOPLE  WHO 
OCCUPIED  THEM 


By  Ralph  F.  Abbott 


A few  months  after  my  birth,  my  parents  moved  from  Pea- 
body to  Uncle  Zepheniah  Pope’s  house  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Lindall  and  Winthrop  Streets ; then  to  the  house  oppo- 
site Maple  Street  Church  site,  at  present  owned  by  the  Sulli- 
van ’s ; then  to  the  J.  H.  Putnam  house  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Locust  and  Poplar  Streets,  where  we  lived  for  over 
twenty  years. 

There  were  two  “tenements’’;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Marston 
occupied  the  lower  floor;  we  were  on  the  second,  and  each 
family  had  two  rooms  in  the  attic,  very  warm  in  summer  and 
very,  very  cold  in  winter,  but  once  one  had  snuggled  into  the 
depths  of  a feather  bed,  the  cold  was  quickly  forgotten.  What 
a blessing  that  old  feather  mattress  would  havd  been  this  last 
winter. 

There,  was  no  waste  hall  space,,  as  in  many  houses.  Once 
you  left  the  front  hall,  you  went  from  one  room  to  another, 
until  the  woodshed  wasi  reached  and  from,  there  you  could  go 
directly  into  the  stable  if  you  desired.  In  the  centre  of  the 
main  part  of  the  house  was  a chimney,  almost  as  large  as  a 
room,  but  the  fireplaces  and  brick  oven  were  walled  up  and 
we  used  stoves  for  heating.  That  was  the  limit  of  modern 
improvements,  however.  One  bathed  in  a wooden  tub,  or,  if 
small  enough,  perhaps  in  the  kitchen  sink. 

Jacob  Marston  was  in  the  express  business,  and  he  kept 
his  horses  and  wagons  in  the  stable,  which  adjoined  the  house. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  stable  and  close  to  the  street  was  a 
small  building  occupied  as  a shoemaker’s  shop  by  old  Mr. 
Tiny,  father  of  Forest  Tiny  of  hot  dog  fame.  Mr.  Tiny  had 
as  rivals  the  Flint  brothers,  also  of  ancient  vintage,  whose 
shop  was  directly  opposite  on  the  lot  more  recently  owned  by 
Clifford  Bragdon. 

The  shoemakers  ground  their  knives  until  there  was  little 
steel  remaining,  and  the  small  boys  in  the  neighborhood  vied 
with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  a knife  when  its  life  was 
nearly  spent. 

The  Marstons  lived  there  but  a short  time  and  were  followed 
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by  Edgar  C.  Powers,  his  wife  and  children.  Mr.  Powers 
owned  a drug  store  on  the  Square  which  he  sold  a few  years 
later  to  Samuel  Moore,  as  he  had  a growing  business  in  the 
manufacture  of  Powers  Asthma  Specific,  which  was  made  in 
the  little  shop  on  the  premises.  One  day  when  a customer 
complained  of  asthma,  Mr.  Powers  told  him  he  would  mix 
him  up  some  medicine  used  in  his  home  town  in  Maine,  guar- 
anteed to  relieve,  though  not  to  cure.  The  customer  was  re- 
lieved, the  fame  of  the  medicine  spread,  and  it  is  still  manu- 
factured in  Boston  by  Mr.  Powers’s  eldest  son.  When  the 
business  outgrew  the  little  shop,  it  was  moved  to  Ashmont, 
and  the  tenement  again  became  vacant. 

About  this  time  the  place  was  purchased  by  William  M. 
Currier,  who  proceeded  to  “modernize’’  the  lower  floor  for 
his  own  occupancy.  The  house  was  then  about  fifty  years 
old,  and  in  the  front  hall  was  the  original  wall  paper,  very 
attractive  and  in  a wonderful  state  of  preservation.  Its 
beauty  had  no  attraction  for  Mr.  Currier,  however,  who 
ordered  it  removed  at  once.  The  figures  were  green;  green 
meant  arsenic ; arsenic  meant  poison ; and  though  many 
tenants  had  survived  its  ill  effects,  he  knew  his  wife,  who  was 
in  delicate  health,  would  be  made  sick  if  it  remained,  and 
the  paper  was  tom  off  in  haste. 

The  next  house  above  on  Poplar  Street  was  another  Put- 
nam house,  owned  by  the  late  Oscar  Jackson.  There  lived 
George  A.  Putnam,  his  daughter,  Libby,  and  grandson,  Harry. 
Harry  was  a good  deal  of  a problem^child  in  his  younger 
days,  and  many  a time  have  I seen  him  run  around  the  house 
with  grandpa,  switch  in  hand,  two  jumps  behind.  Libby  kept 
boarders  and  did  a thriving  business.  When  my  mother  was 
a child.  Poplar  Street  was  lined  with  cherry  trees,  but  I can 
remember  but  two,  both  in  George  A.  Putnam’s  yard  near 
the  sidewalk. 

The  next  place,  the  brick  house,  belonged  to  my  grand- 
father, Ira  P.  Pope,  and  was  in  the  family  until  recently.  He 
bought  it  when  my  mother  was  less  than  a year  old  and,  ex- 
cept that  he  raised  the  gable  roof  on  the  main  part  of  the 
house  making  that  part  three  stories  in  height,  it  is  much  the 
same  now  as  then,  although,  of  course,  modern  improvements 
have  been  installed.  The  wells,  which  were  still  in  use  when 
I was  a boy,  have  long  since  been  filled  in ; the  fireplaces  were 
covered,  but  the  old  brick  oven  in  the  kitchen  has  never  been 
touched,  and,  I have  no  doubt,  could  be  used  at  any  time. 
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Though  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  it  is  an  easy  house  to 
heat  and  in  summer  is  unusually  cool. 

In  the  field  were  about  twenty  apple  trees : Baldwin,  Nor- 
thern Spy,  Sops  of  Wine  (very  poor),  Gravenstein,  Golden 
and  Roxbury  Russets,  Porters  and  others  I have  forgotten. 
In  the  spring  we  fished  in  a small  brook  with  a bent  pin  for  a 
hook.  Snakes  slithered  through  the  grass  and  sunned  them- 
selves on  the  back  fence  where  black  caps  grew  in  profusion. 

The  stable  had  many  uses.  Cows,  pigs  and  hens  found 
shelter  in  the  basement,  the  horses  were  stabled  on  the  ground 
fioor,  and  my  grandfather ’s  first  shoe  shop  was  on  the  second 
floor.  His  workmen  lived  in  the  ell  and  ate  with  the  family. 

My  grandfather  was  one  of  nine  children,  and  my  grand- 
mother, one  of  thirteen,  so  there  were  many  visitors,  and  on 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  the  gatherings  were  large. 

Next  to  the  Putnam  house  on  Locust  Street  was  Conrad 
JuuPs  house.  Mr.  Juul  was  a Norwegian  by  birth,  and 
married  Captain  Albert  G.  Allen’s  daughter,  Augusta.  He 
was  a contractor  and  a great  lover  of  horses,  frequently  let- 
ing  out  as  many  as  ten  to  roam  the  neighborhood  at  will.  He 
had  a driving  horse  of  which  he  was  unusually  fond.  She 
was  very  intelligent  and  Mr.  Juul  taught  her  quite  a few 
tricks. 

Mr.  Juul  kept  his  tools  and  lengths  of  water  pipe  in  a vacant 
lot  in  the  rear  of  the  stable  and  fronting  on  Poplar  Street 
between  the  two  Putnam  houses  mentioned  above.  One  night 
a small  house  in  which  he  kept  powder  and  dynamite  caught 
fire,  and  what  a blaze ! From  my  bedroom  it  looked  as  if 
the  rear  of  our  stable  was  burning,  and  I ran  out  half 
dressed  for  fear  the  house  would  soon  go. 

The  Juul  house  was  later  moved  to  the  Poplar  Street  lot, 
and  George  Gunn,  husband  of  Captain  AJlen’s  oldest  daugh- 
ter, Ella,  built  a modern  residence  in  its  place. 

The  Allen’s  other  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Henry  K. 
Newhall,  lived  next  door  in  the  same  house  as  her  father  and 
mother.  Henry  Newhall  was  not  only  very  well  known,  but 
one  of  the  best  liked  men  in  town.  At  one  time  in  the  hard- 
ware business  with  Henry  Piper,  he  later  became  superinten- 
dent of  the  Water  Department,  which  position  he  held  for 
many  years.  He  was  an  inverterate  pipe  smoker  and  there 
was  nothing  weak  about  the  tobacco  he  used,  yet  it  was  said 
that  the  only  moths  ever  known  in  the  house  were  in  a closet 
connected  with  the  room  in  which  he  habitually  smoked. 
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Then  came  Nathan  T.  Putnam ’s  house,  now  owned  by  Le- 
land  J.  Ross.  Nate  Putnam  was  a carpenter  and  contractor 
and  his  houses  were  built  on  honor  and  therefore  to  last.  The 
style  was  apt  to  be  the  same.  Compare  his  own  house  and 
the  Gould  and  Fiske  houses  diagonally  across  from  each  other 
on  the  comer  of  Locust  and  Poplar  Streets.  Mr.  Putnam 
liked  a fast  horse  and  when  he  drove  home  from  work  at  noon, 
usually  in  an  empty  cart,  small  boys  desiring  a ride  never 
were  able  to  catch  on  behind. 

The  next  building  across  Lindall  Street,  now  owned  by 
Ralph  Wheelwright,  was  my  grandfather  Pope’s  shoe  shop, 
built  so  that  it  could  easily  be  remodelled  into  a dwelling 
house,  as  was  done  later. 

Those  were  the  days  when  small  outbuildings,  wagons, 
chairs  or  any  movable  articles  were  considered  fair  prey  for 
the  flames,  the  night  before  the  Fourth  of  July.  One  year 
three  buildings  were  burning  on  Locust  Street  between  Pop- 
lar and  Chestnut  Streets.  One  of  these  came  from  the  rear 
of  the  shoe  shop,  and  for  a number  of  years  my  grandfather 
ran  an  advertisement  in  the  Danvers  Mirror  offering  a re- 
ward for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  the  perpetrators 
of  the  deed,.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  no  one 
peached,  but  I guarantee  that  the  advertising  cost  him  more 
than  the  new  building. 

On  the  southwest  corner  stood  the  old  Batchelder  house  in 
which  my  grandmother  Pope  was  born.  It  was  then  in  very 
poor  condition,  and  when  I was  about  four  years  old,  it  was 
tom  down  and  George  W.  Fiske  built  the  house  now  standing 
there  and  occupied  by  the  priests  of  Annunciation  Church. 

The  Fiskes  had  one  son  who  died  in  infancy,  and  later  on 
they  adopted  two  girls  of  whom  they  were  extremely  careful. 
The  girls  were  taken  riding  quite  frequently  and  summer  or 
winter  the  doors  of  the  carriage  were  kept  tightly  closed  for 
fear  of  drafts. 

Mr.  Fiske  was  one  of  the  watchdogs  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  our  lone  and  famous  policeman,  Michael  J.  Mead,  was 
frequently  called  to  stop  the  small  boys  of  the  neighborhood 
from  playing  ball  in  the  streets.  His  windows  were  all  plate 
glass,  and  therefore  expensive,  but  I never  knew  of  one  being 
broken.  Less  often  Mike  was  called  on  a Sunday  when  some 
exuberant  horseman  drove  his  trotter  up  and  down  the  street, 
preparatory  to  entering  him  in  a race. 

Except  for  a cousin  who  came  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 
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SO  far  as  I know,  I was  the  only  boy  who  ever  entered  the 
Fiske  house.  Young  males  were  taboo,  even  after  the  girls 
grew  up.  The  last  time  I remember  going  to  the  house  was 
the  night  Mr.  Fiske  died  shortly  after  coming  home  from 
Boston,  and  Mrs.  Fiske  asked  me  to  come  over  and  help  her. 

Going  west  was  Flint’s  shoe  Shop,  mentioned  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  then  the  house  occupied  by  Miss  Harriet  Good- 
hue  and  her  mother ; two  vacant  lots  and  then  the  house  owned 
and  occupied  by  Uncle  Calvin  Putnam’s  sister,  Mrs.  Fuller 
and  her  daughter,  Jessie,  who  was  blind  and  who  died  not  so 
many  years  ago. 

Frank  Patch  and  his  invalid  wife  came  next.  Mrs.  Patch 
was  very  sweet,  but  her  husband  never  seemed  to  get  much 
enjoyment  out  of  life,  though  he  hung  on  to  it  tenaciously. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Smith  occupied  the  next  house.  They 
were  both  rather  small,  Albert  in  particular,  and  I presume 
they  had  some  money,  as  he  rarely  worked  except  around  the 
grounds  which  were  always  very  neat. 

South  from  the  Batchelder  house  was  Flint’s,  the  house 
being  on  Locust  Street  and  the  land  running  back  of  the 
Batchelder-Fiske  house  to  Poplar  Street,  where  the  shoe 
shop  was  located.  T[he  elder  Flints  died  many  years  ago, 
but  two  of  the  children,  Henry  and  his  sister,  lived  until  re- 
cent years.  Henry  was  taught  shoe-making  in  his  younger 
days,  and  he  kept  some  of  the  old  lasts  and  made  his  own 
shoes.  They  would  not  be  classed  as  stylish,  but  they  cer- 
tainly looked  comfortable. 

The  next  house  was  John  C.  Butler’s,  another  shoe  man. 
In  fact,  as  I look  back,  most  of  the  families  in  the  neighbor- 
hood were,  or  had  been,  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  business 
at  some  time  or  other. 

On  the  southeast  corner  stood  my  Uncle  Calvin  Putnam’s 
house.  He  was  one  of  three  brothers  who  married  three  sis- 
ters of  my  Grandfather  Pope.  Quite  a record. 

The  lumber  business  now  run  by  his  grandnephews  still 
bears  his  name.  He  also  owned  thousands  of  acres  of  stand- 
ing timber  in  Maine,  that  business,  in  later  years,  being 
owned  by  his  nephew,  Fletcher  Pope. 

Mr.  Putnam  owned  what  is  now  known  as  the  Connors  farm 
in  Danvers  and  Topsfield.  Every  year  a few  sows  with 
young  pigs  were  brought  to  the  house  and  fattened.  The 
young  pigs  werd  allowed  to  run  in  the  field  back  of  the  house, 
and  frequently  escaped  and  roamed  the  neighborhood. 
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When  fall  came,  the  old  pigs  were  killed.  Mr.  Flint,  whose 
slaughterhouse  was  at  the  foot  of  Poplar  Street,  came  up  with 
a big  knife.  The  pigs  were  let  out  in  the  field.  He  would 
make  a running  dive,  turn  over  the  animal,  and  cut  its  throat. 
Then  the  pig  would  get  up  and  run  around  until  it  dropped 
dead.  It  was  a gory  affair,  but  much  enjoyed  by  small  boys. 

Uncle  Calvin  was  one  of  the  most  charitably  inclined  men 
in  the  town,  though  very  modest  about  it.  He  owned  a num- 
ber of  tenement  houses  on  Maple  Street  in  what  was  known 
as  Happy  Hollow.  After  his  death  it  was  discovered  that  the 
tenants  paid  rent  as  their  pocketbooks  and  consciences  would 
allow.  If  they  did  not  pay,  he  neither  pressed  for  payment 
or  ejected  them.  In  his  will  he  left  a sum  of  money  to  the 
town,  the  interest  to  be  used  for  worthy  people. 

Aunt  Mary  was  lame,  due  to  a fall  caused  by  stepping  on 
a bone  left  on  the  floor  as  a plaything  for  their  little  Scotch 
terrier,  Snyder.  She  always  knitted  her  husband’s  stockings, 
and  after  her  death,  I acquired  a pair  made  of  very  heavy 
red  silk. 

Next  south  was  the  Henry  Hyde  house.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyde 
had  three  daughters,  the  oldest  of  whom  died  in  her  twenties. 
They  were  very  nice  people  and  had  numerous  relatives  in 
Danvers,  among  them  being  the  B.  Lewis  Tibbetts  family 
and  the  Albert  Blakes.  Mr.  Blake,  who  lived  nearby  on  Oak 
Street,  moved  from  Danvers  when  I was  a boy,  later  becoming 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Masonic  Frater- 
nity, not  only  in  Massachusetts  but  in  the  whole  United 
States. 

Then  came  Dr.  P.  M.  Chase’s  house,  later  occupied  by  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Batchelder.  Dr.  Batchelder  was  not  a Danvers 
boy  but  came  here  as  a young  man.  During  the  compara- 
tively few  years  he  lived  in  Danvers,  for  he  died  quite  young, 
he  endeared  himself  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Across  Oak  Street  was  a vacant  lot  owned  by  Dr.  Chase; 
then  the  Wiggin  house,  where  lived  for  many  years  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Curtis,  whose  daughter,  Lucy,  is  secretary  to  Marjorie 
Mills. 

Winthrop  Andrews,  brother  of  Judge  Israel,  famous  in  my 
boyhood  days  as  a member  of  the  School  Committee,  lived 
next  to  the  Curtis  house.  “Peanuts’’,  he  was  frequently 
called,  due  to  his  fondness  for  the  goobers.  Rarely  did  he 
miss  going  to  Beal  & Abbott’s  store  in  the  morning.  Seated 
in  a chair  close  to  the  stove,  he  read  my  father ’s  morning 
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paper,  occasionally  dipping  into  the  cracker  barrel,  and  dis- 
cussing politics  and  other  weighty  matters  with  customers. 
That  “work’’  done,  he  went  down  town  to  do  his  shopping. 
Seldom  did  hei  spend  a cent  in  Beal  &'  Abbott’s.  If  he  did, 
he  got  it  backj  in  crackers  with  accommodations  thrOTO  in  for 
good  measure. 

Then  came  the  J.  W.  Ropes  estate,  occupied  by  his  family 
for  many  years ; the  Chase  block,  with  the  tenements  above 
the  first  floor  and  Dr.  Chase ’s  drug  store  on  the  ground  floor. 
That  was  one  place  in  which  you  could  buy  old-fashioned  rem- 
edies and  doctor  yourself,  maybe  your  neighbors  as  well. 

Lastly  there  was  the  Joel  Putnam  house.  Mr.  Putnam,  his 
son,  Melvin,  and  daughter,  Fidelia,  lived  here.  Mr.  Putnam 
was  quite  an  old  man  when  I was  a boy,  but  lived  too  long  to 
suit  himself,  for  he  used  a rope  to  assist  him  into  the  next 
world. 

Southeast  on  Poplar  Street  was  Uncle  Calvin’s  field,  where 
his  pigs  ran  and  were  butchered,  and  then  Ves  Trask’s  house. 
Mr.  Trask  was  a painter  and  did  a good  business  for  many 
years. 

The  Barnett  house  was  next  to  the  railroad  track  and  is 
still  occupied  by  descendants. 

Across  the  track  was  Betsey  Marden’s  place,  where  for 
many  years  lived  Mark  Pettingell  and  his  family.  Mark  was 
in  the  express  business.  A staunch  democrat,  he  was  rather 
deaf,  but  that  did  not  prevent  his  starting  or  continuing  an 
argument,  and  I can  see  him  now  with  his  hand  cupped  to 
his  ear,  listening  to  his  opponent  and  waiting  for  a chance  to 
get  in  his  oar. 

On  the  opposite  corner,  north,  was  Charles  H.  Gould’s 
estate.  Mr.  Gould  was  a farmer  and  shoe  manufacturer,  re- 
tired when  I first  remember  him.  At  one  time  he  was  in  the 
grocery  business  with  Daniel  Emerson,  their  store  being  in 
what  is  now  the  central  fire  station,  later  occupied!  by  Beal  and 
Abbott.  He  was  about  the  age  of  my  Grandfather  Pope, 
with  whom  he  was  quite  friendly,  though  somewhat  jealous 
of  him.  If  Ira  made  an  improvement  to  his  property, 
Charles,  not  to  be  outdone,  followed  suit.  They  both  had 
beards,  wore  high  boots  and  tail  coats.  They  always  had,  so 
why  change  ? 

Mr.  Gould  kept  a horse  and  a man  to  take  care  of  it,  as  well 
as  to  look  after  the  grounds,  which  were  always  very  nea'c, 
except  for  what  small  boys  and  maybe  larger  ones  did.  Hav- 
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ing  little  to  do,  he  meddled  in  other  people  business,  taking 
particular  pleasure  in  calling  the  truant  officer  if  he  thought 
a boy  was  playing  hookey.  The  result  was  that  he  was 
roundly  hated  by  many  in  the  neighborhood,  and  as  soon  as 
his  fence  was  painted,  it  would  be  marred  with  chalk  or  cra- 
yon. 

The  crowning  insult  came  one  fall  and  nearly  broke  his 
heart.  He  had  raised  an  unusually  large  squash  in  the  gar- 
den back  of  his  house,  and  being  extremely  proud  of  it,  told 
everyone  he  met.  That  was  a mistake.  Just  before  it  was 
ripe,  someone  picked  it  for  him,  impaling  it  on  one  of  Mr. 
Gould’s  fence  posts,  adding  insult  to  injury. 

East  of  the  Charles  Gould  lot  was  E.  F.  Putnam’s  and  then 
came  Daniel  Pettingell,  Street  Superintendent.  Those  were 
the  days  when  automobiles  were  non-existent,  and  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  were  the  order  of  the  day.  When  a snow- 
storm came  at  night,  Daniel’s  men  were  up  in  the  wee  smaU 
hours  of  the  morning.  Sidewalks  received  much  more  atten- 
tion than  they  do  today,  though  some  sections  of  the  town 
were  neglected.  It  usually  took  from  two  to  four  days  to 
get  Lindall  Hill  ploughed.  Meanwhile  the  strong  put  on 
their  hip  boots  and  pushed  through  the  drifts,  while  the  weak 
remained  indoors. 

The  Conants  lived  next  to  the  Pettingells;  then  came  the 
railroad  track.  One  day  when  in  my  teens,  I went  down  to 
Back  Bay  for  a swim  in  the  river.  There  were  no  houses 
there  then.  As  I came  out  of  the  water,  Mr.  Loring  Elliott 
pointed  down  river  and  said  to  me,  “See  that  cloud  with 
another  in  front  that  looks  like  a little  linger.  That  is  a 
tornado.  I’ve  seen  them  out  west  and  we  had  better  dress 
and  get  out  of  here.”  We  did,  but  the  tornado  did  not 
strike  Danvers.  It  dropped  in  Beverly  Harbor,  struck  an 
excursion  boat  that  ploughed  between  Beverly  and  Salem 
Willows,  turning  it  over,  and  many  were  drowned,  including 
three  of  the  Conant  children. 

North  on  Locust  Street  was  the  Kennedy  place,  a small 
house,  though  occupied  by  two  Kennedy  families.  Jack 
Kennedy,  who  used  a crutch,  was  one  of  the  best  known  men 
on  Danvers  Square. 

Across  Lindall  Street  was  Alden  A.  White’s  house.  Mr. 
White,  who  was  the  father  of  Judge  Alden  P.  White,  was 
also  a shoe  manufacturer,  though  retired  when  I knew  him. 
Two  other  sons,  Herbert  and  Lewis,  were  my  age  and  I saw 
a great  deal  of  them. 
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I sometimes  wonder  where  the  help  in  the  shoe  factories 
came  from.  Most  of  the  men  in  the  neig^hborhood  had  their 
own  business,  but  there  must  have  been  others  to  make  the 
shoes.  However,  the  shops  were  probably  smaller  even  than 
those  I remember. 

Down  Lindall  Street  lived  Uncle  David  Wilkins  and  his 
daughter,  Libby,  who  made  very  nice  cookies,  as  the  children 
in  that  vicinity  were  well  aware.  Uncle  David  did  teaming 
and  he  did  not  like  boys  to  steal  a ride  on  the  end  of  his  long 
wagon.  An  unusually  long  whip  which  reached  to  the  end 
of  the  wagon  was  his  cure  for  ride  hooking,  unless  one  knew 
the  ropes.  Jump  on  the  end,  run  to  the  front,  and  say 
‘‘Hello,  Uncle  David”.  That  was  the  password  and  you 
could  ride  as  far  as  you  wished. 

One  other  character  who  lived  nearby  on  the  corner  of 
Lindall  and  Chestnut  Streets  must  not  be  forgotten:  Ed 
Perley.  Mrs.  Perley  was  one  of  the  nicest  women  who  ever 
lived,  and  how  she  stood  Ed  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  I can- 
not see.  Divorces  not  being  in  vogue  must  be  the  answer. 
Ed  had  three  vices:  swearing,  story-telling,  and  laziness,  or 
w as  it  just  procrastination  ? That  may  be  a nicer  word  to 
use. 

Swearing  was  second  nature  to  him.  He  rarely  spoke  a 
sentence  without  one  cuss  word  in  it,  usually  more.  Many 
of  the  good  ladies  of  Maple  Street  Church  would  have  hung 
their  heads  in  shame  and  housed  themselves  for  weeks  if  they 
could  have  heard  Ed  “quote”  something  they  had  said.  And 
yet  his  swearing  never  seemed  offensive,  it  was  in  keeping 
with  his  character  and  flowed  naturally  from  his  lips.  I am 
sure  he  would  have  gone  into  court  and  made  oath  he  never 
used  a swear  word  in  his  life. 

As  a procrastinator,  he  was  par  excellent.  My  grandfather 
hired  him  to  plow  his  vegetable  garden  and  move  him  to 
Clifton  Heights  in  the  summer  and  back  in  the  fall.  I doubt 
if  the  garden  was  ever  ploughed  on  time. 

Doing  to  Clifton  was  delayed  once  too  often,  and  the  next 
year  another  man  was  hired.  Ed  was  heartbroken  and  could 
not  understand  what  he  had  done  that  Ira  should  treat  him 
in  that  fashion,  but  ever  after  the  moving  was  done  on  sche- 
dule. 

After  my  grandfather  died,  I,  also,  had  trouble  getting  the 
garden  ploughed  and  finally  gave  him  up.  A remark  he  made 
to  my  mother  told  the  whole  story.  ‘ ‘ T could  have  ploughed 
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the  garden  when  that  boy  wanted  me  to,  but  I would  not  do 
it  then  just  because  he  wanted  me  to’\ 

Well  do  I remember  one  day  when  I called  at  his  house  on 
an  errand  and  had  hard  work  getting  away;  in  fact,  he  fol- 
lowed me  from  Lindall  to  Chestnut  Street  and  from  Chestnut 
to  Locust  Street  almost  to  Lindall  again  telling  about  his 
little  leghorn  hen. 

“I  had  her  for  eleven  years  before  she  wanted  to  set,  and 
when  she  showed  signs  of  setting,  I said — ‘Old  girl,  if  you 
want  to  set,  you  shall  set  So  I put  her  on  a setting  of  eggs 
in  a little  coop  in  the  yard,  and  what  do  you  think?  Some 
blankety-blank  blank  blank  stole  that  little  hen;  he  stole  the 
eggs  and  the  coop  also.  He  knew  she  was  a good  hen,  the 
blankety-blank  blank  thief 

I am  told  that  when  Ed  died,  it  was  discovered  that  his 
beard,  which  he  kept  inside  his  shirt,  reached  to  the  ground. 
1 know  there  was  a tree  two  or  three  inches  thick,  which  he 
had  been  too  lazy  to  cut  down,  growing  up  through  a cart  in 
the  yard. 


GROCERY  BILL 
Danvers  Center  Oct.  28,  1854 


Mr.  Hutchinson 


To 


Whipple  & Merriam,  Dr. 


25  lbs.  Flour 
7 lbs.  do 
4 Gals  Molasses 
2 lbs.  Coffee 
2 lbs.  Sugar 

1 lbs.  do 
V4  lbs.  Tea 

M lbs.  Pepper 
Tobacco 

2 lbs.  Candles 


2.10 

.42 

1.12 

.22 

.15 

71/0 

.12 

.04 

.05 

.32 


Received  Payment 


$4.62 


Whipple  & Merriam  by  J L Peabody 
— Danvers  Historical  Society 


BUILDINGS  ERECTED  IN  DANVERS  IN  1946 


Richard  A.  Stockton,  10  houses,  Elliott  Street,  3 houses, 
Hyde  Street;  Caramel  Kiss  Shop,  ice  cream  stand,  Conant 
Street,  (removed  from  Beverly) ; Richard  Howe,  house. 
Maple  Street ; Hollis  Kuell,  house.  Maple  Street ; Ace  Clean- 
sers, store,  High  Street;  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Merrill,  house,  317 
Locust  Street ; Michael  Maihos,  house,  rear  20  Collins  Street ; 
Edward  Dunn,  house,  Pine  Street,  (removed  from  Adams 
Street);  Joseph  Tipert,  garage,  No.  Putnam  Street;  Harry 
Thompson,  house,  rear  90  Liberty  Street;  S.  F.  Sidmore, 
house.  Poplar  Street;  Wm.  Kossowam,  house,  25  Liberty 
Street ; E.  F.  Kimball,  house,  31  Centre  St. ; barn  remodelled 
to  house,  7 Warren  Street;  Patric  Labbe,  house,  3 Perry 
Street;  Floyd  C.  French,  house.  Centre  Street;  Bertrand 
Smiley,  house,  Centre  Street;  Joseph  Mercier,  house,  3 Lin- 
dall  Street;  Medric  Cantin,  house,  Brookside  Ave. ; John  H. 
Lang,  house,  rear  Bradstreet  Ave. ; George  and  Bessie  Peter- 
son, house.  Cardinal  Rd. ; Warren  H.  Williams,  house.  Day- 
ton  Street ; Harold  Finnegan,  barber  shop,  moved  from  Maple 
to  Cherry  Streets;  Melvin  Smallwood,  2 houses,  Dayton 
Street;  William  Moore,  house,  Sylvan  Street;  Clark  Sears, 
house,  Locust  Street;  Earl  Phinney,  house,  12  Forest  Street; 
John  J.  Callahan,  house,  288  Maple  Street;  Tedor  Lindroth, 
house,  47  Nichols  Street  ; Raymond  Wilson,  house,  18  Braman 
Street;  Joseph  Ortins,  house,  Shetland  Road;  S.  F.  Burns, 
house,  Shetland  Road;  Winslow  Durkee,  house.  Weeks  Road; 
Elmer  T.  Pitman,  house.  Weeks  Road;  Charles  E.  Midgley, 
house,  Weeks  Road;  Worthington  Acres,  6 houses,  off  Locust 
Street;  W.  B.  Ralph,  2 houses,  Loris  Road;  George  Bowe, 
house,  Choate  Avenue;  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc., 
warehouse  and  shipping  plant,  Adams  and  Sylvan  Streets. 
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A JOURNEY  TO  SARATOGA  SPRINGS  IN  1842 


By  Elizabeth  Whitney  Putnam 


Early  in  July  of  1842,  the  Rev.  Israel  W.  Putnam  set  out 
for  Saratoga  Springs  for  a short  vacation.  With  him  went 
his  young  step-daughter,  Adeline  H.  Osgood.  They  left 
Middleboro’,  Massachusetts,  by  stage  and  planned  to  travel 
to  New  York  by  boat,  stop  off  at  Greenbush,  opposite,  Albany. 
New  York — Ade’s  destination,  and  return  by  railroad  via 
South  Hadley  and  Northampton  to  Boston,  seeing  friends  and 
relatives  by  the  way. 

In  New  York  city  Ade  stayed  for  a few  days  with  her 
mother’s  half-sister,  Hannah  (Franklin)  Clinton.  Mrs. 
Clinton  was  the  wife  of  George,  Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton’s  bro- 
ther, and  her  sister,  Maria  Franklin,  long  since  dead,  had  been 
De  Witt  Clinton’s  first  wife.^  Ade  saw  her  Field  cousins, 
cared  for  after  the  deaths  of  their  father,  Moses  Field  in  1833 
and  their  mother,  Susan  Osgood,  in  1834,  by  their  devoted 
aunt.  Miss  Jerusha  Field.^  Ade  was  urged  to  visit  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  Alexander  Clinton  (son  of  Charles,  a brother  of 
DeWitt  and  George  Clinton),  whose  oldest  daughter,  Mary, 
was  a close  friend  of  hers.^  And  she  tried  vainly  to  see  her 
first  cousin,  Samuel  Osgood,  who  had  lost  his  father,  Walter 
I'ranklin  Osgood  in  1836.  Walter  Franklin  Osgood  was  the 
only  son  of  Samuel  Osgood,  Postmaster  General  under  Wash- 
ington. Hon.  Samuel  Osgood  had  married  as  his  second  wife, 
Maria  Bowne,  daughter  of  Daniel  Bowne  of  Flushing  and 
widow  of  the  New  York  merchant,  Walter  Franklin,^  and 
they  lived  in  the  Franklin  house  at  No.  1 Cherry  Street. 
This  house  was  used  for  a time  by  Goerge  Washington,  when 
he  was  President.  Its  history  is  commemorated  by  a tablet 
on  a pier  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  house  was  demolished 
in  1856.5 

Mr.  Putnam  went  to  stay  with  his  brother,  Samuel  Putnam, 
who  had  a private  school  in  Brooklyn.  There  he  saw  the 
wife,  Betsy  (Pope)  Putnam.  She  was,  like  her  husband  and 
brother-in-law,  a native  of  Danvers  and  a Putnam  in  her  own 
right,  being  a niece  of  General  Israel  Putnam.  He  also  saw 
Sarah,  Samuel,  Mary  and  the  other  children,  some  of  whom 
were  born  in  Portsmouth.  In  those  years  all  the  Putnam 
brothers  (Israel,  Samuel  and  Fuller)  had  lived  in  Portsmouth 
as  minister,  teacher  and  doctor.®  Israel  Putnam’s  two  sons, 
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Frank  and  Osgood,  who  boarded  and  worked  in  New  York 
city,  divided  their  time  between  seeing  Ade  and  their  father. 

Taking  the  boat  up  the  Hudson  River,  Ade  and  her  father 
found  Dr.  Reuben  D.  Mussey  on  board.  Dr.  Mussey  was  a 
physician  and  friend  of  Israel  Putnam’s  for  some  30  years. 
At  Greenbush,  opposite  Albany,  lived  Ade’s  aunt,  Martha  B. 
Osgood,  widow  of  Edmond  C.  Genet  (Citizen  Genet).  Mrs. 
Genet  and  her  children  lived  at  Prospect  Hill,  property  which 
Mr.  Genet  purchased  about  1800  in  order  that  his  ailing  first 
wife  might  be  near  to  her  father,  Gov.  George  Clinton^  (not 
to  be  confused  with  Gov.  DeYfitt  Clinton’s  brother,  George). 
Two  of  Mr.  Genet’s  daughters  by  this  marriage,  Cornelia 
(Mrs.  Dr.  Andrew  C.  Getty)  and  Maria  Louisa  (Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius Van  Rensselaer)  lived  near  by.^ 

Leaving  Ade  at  Greenbush,  Israel  Putnam  continued  his 
journey  to  Saratoga  Springs.  There  he  undoubtedly  stayed 
at  the  Union  Hall  hotel  (later  the  Grand  Union)  for  he  wrote 
of  Mrs.  Washington  Putnam  who  was  wife  of  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors, as  a woman  whom  everyone  liked.  Although  he  had 
come  to  Saratoga  for  the  waters  and  for  a much  needed  rest, 
he  found  the  society  agreeable.  One  pleasant  day  was  passed 
going  to  Saratoga  Lake  with  the  Hale  family  of  Boston,  doubt- 
less relatives  of  the  Hales  living  near  Portsmouth,  whom  he 
had  thought  so  characteristic  of  the  best  in  American  life. 
Among  the  party  was  a Miss  Havens,  a member  of  Dr. 
Spring’s  church.  Her  name  was  undoubtedly  mentioned  be- 
cause, Israel  Putnam’s  wife,  Julia  (Osgood)  Osgood,  had  been 
a member  of  the  Old  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York  city  at  Beekman  and  Chatham,  during  her  early  life 
W'hen  she  was  the  wife  of  her  cousin,  Samuel  Osgood.  The 
pastor  was  Dr.  Gardiner  SpringU^  Ade  in  her  letter,  tells  of 
visiting  the  familiar  church  and  sitting  in  their  old  pew. 
The  Presbyterian  minister  at  Saratoga  was  Rev.  Albert  T. 

Chester.^2 

Mrs.  Washington  Putnam  took  Israel  Putnam  to  see  the 
likeness  of  Margaret  Miller  Davidson,  whose  poems  and  biog- 
raphy were  being'  read  in  Massachusetts  and  in  South  Caro- 
lina. This  young  woman  had  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
her  sister,  Lucretia  Maria,  encouraged  by  her  mother,  v/ho 
not  only  cherished  the  work  of  her  daughters  but  wrote  her- 
self. Lucretia  died  in  her  sixteenth  year  in  1825  and  her 
poems,  ‘ ‘ Amir  Khan  and  other  poems  ’ ’ were  edited  by  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse  and  published  in  1829.  Margaret  was  born  two 
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years  before  the  death  of  her  sister  and  died  in  1838.  Wash- 
ing'ton  Irving  had  prepared  her  biography  and  poetical  re- 
mains, in  1841.  There  was  also  the  panorama  of  Geneva  to 
be  seen,  doubtless  of  interest  to  a Calvinist,  and  the  lecture 
on  Poland  by  Major  Gaspard  Tockman  to  be  heard.  Major 
Tockman  was  General  Kosciusko’s  legal  representative  in 
America,  and  his  lecture  on  the  social  political  and  literary 
conditions  of  Poland  was  subsequently  published.  (1844.) 

The  historical  spots  around  Saratoga,  especially  those  re- 
lating to  the  Putnam  family,  were  shown  to  Israel  Putnam  by 
Mr.  Elisha  Putnam.  “Uncle  Elisha”,  as  Israel  Putnam 
called  him,  because  he  was  uncle  to  the  Washington  Putnams, 
was  a man  of  77  years  of  age  at  this  time.  His  brother, 
Gideon  Putnam,  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of  Saratoga 
where  he  first  came  in  1789,  but  he  had  been  dead  for  many 
years,  indeed  since  1812.  Elisha  Putnam,  however,  had  lived 
mostly  in  Albany^^  and  during  the  active  part  of  his  life  was 
associated  with  the  well-known  architect,  Philip  Hooker,  in 
putting  up  many  fine  buildings  there,  among  them  the  First 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.^^ 

Among  the  familiar  faces  seen  at  Saratoga  was  that  of 
Levi  Preston,  “companion  of  my  childhood  & youth”.  This 
was  undoubtedly  Levi  Preston,  the  son  of  Capt.  Levi  Preston, 
who  was  brought  up  on  his  father’s  farm  (on  what  is  now  the 
farm  of  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  School  at  Hathorne) 
not  far  from  Eleazer  Putnam’s  farm  (at  the>  foot  of  Preston 
street).  Having  been  born  in  1783,  Levi  Preston  was  close 
of  an  age  to  Israel  Putnam,  who  was  bom  in  1786.^'^  Besides 
being  neighbors,  they  wiU  have  been  school  fellows.  Five  of 
Eleazer  Putnam’s  children  and  six  Preston  children  were 
attending  school,  Dec.  19,  1796,  among  them  Israel  and  Levi. 
Mr.  Levi  Preston  occasionally  supplied  oak  wood  and  ‘ ‘ cla- 
board”  for  the  district  school  house,  according  to  Eleazer 
Putnam’s  school  record  book.^s 

The  Frenchman,  August  Edouart,  was  in  Saratoga  and  on 
July  20  cut  a silhouette  of  Israel  Putnam.  It  shows  him 
standing  with  The  Book  in  one  hand  and  the  other  raised  in 
exhortation.  The  figure  is  placed  against  the  background  of 
a church  seen  through  the  window  of  a library  or  sftudy.^® 
In  front  of  the  trees  by  the  church  are  the  tiny  figures  of 
two  lovers.  Are  they  to  be  married  by  the  minister? 

Meantime  at  Greenbush  Adeline’s  health  improved  under 
a course  of  daily  walks  which  her  Aunt  Patty  encouraged. 
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Mary  Clinton  had  come  up  from  New  York  and  the  two  ^irls 
walked  and  read  and  talked  together.  Mary  played  on  the 
new  piano  and  sang.  Ade  read  outloud  from  the  Forest 
Sanctuary.  They  talked  a good  deal  about  John  Bleecker, 
whom  Mary  later  married.^  He  was  expected  for  a visit. 
Ade  wrote  her  mother  in  a note  dated  July  21  “Mary  is 
much  more  serious  than  she  used  to  be  and  yet  more  cheerful 
if  you  can  understand.”  Before  Ade  and  her  father  left 
for  South  Hadley,  Osgood  Putnam  came  up  from  New  York 
to  Greenbush  to  see  them  once  again.  With  all  this  company 
and  with  the  sociability  between  the  Gettys,  Van  Rensselaers, 
and  Witbecks,  time  must  have  passed  very  quickly  and 
pleasantly  at  Prospect  Hill. 

A letter^''  written  during  July  by  Patty  (Osgood)  Genet 
to  her  sister,  Julia  (Osgood)  Putnam,  indicated  that  Adeline 
and  her  father  would  return  home  from  Greenbush  by  the 
new  railroad.  She  hoped  they  would  find  it  so  safe  and  con- 
venient as  to  induce  her  sister  to  try  it.  By  starting'  in  the 
morning  from  Boston,  Greenbush  might  be  reached  by  thirty- 
seven  minutes  after  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  cars  were 
said  to  be  safer  now,  no  recent  accidents,  and  when  there 
were  accidents,  it  was  generally  the  engine  that  suffered,  the 
passenger  cars  being  behind  it.  Mrs.  Genet  was  very  glad 
that  Mary  Clinton  was  with  them,  a very  clever  girl,  much 
improved.  She  was  just  lively  enough  to  make  it  agreeable. 
Cornelia  Getty  she  reported  as  not  well  and  Maria  Louisa 
Van  Rensselaer  as  very  genteely  settled  and  very  happy. 
The  little  Van  Rensselaer  boy  she  described  as  the  pet  of  the 
whole  family.  His  name  was  Cornelius,  like  his  father’s.^ 

On  their  eastward  Journey,  Ade  and  her  father  stopped  off 
to  attend  the  South  Hadley  Anniversary,  that  is  the  com- 
mencement of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  held  there  August  4. 
Israel  Putnam’s  daughter,  Harriot,  had  been  attending  the 
school  for  two  years.^^  Her  father  then  continued  his  jour- 
ney to  Boston,  followed  by  Frank  and  Harriot  Putnam,  Frank 
having  come  by  the  way  of\  Greenbush,  too.  But  Ade  went 
on  August  5 to  visit  her  friend,  Elizabeth  N,  Whitney  at 
Northampton,  staying  there  until  the  lOth.^^  She  had  not 
seen  her  schoolmate,  Lizzie,  since  the  latter  had  returned  in 
June  from  teaching  in  Georgia.  Ade  told  her  of  Sarah  Put- 
nam in  Brooklyn  and  asked  about  Louisa  Whitney,  whom 
she  hoped  to  see  in  Boston.  All  four  girls  had  attended 
Abbott  Female  Seminary  at  Andover  and  roomed  together 
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one  winter.  Ade  wanted  Sarah  Putnam  to  marry  her  bro- 
ther, Charles  I.  Putnam,  Lou  Whitney  her  brother,  Frank 
Putnam  and  Lizzie,  her  brother  Osgood.^^^  But  Charles 
sailed  for  South  America  and  Sarah  died  early,  while  Lou 
disappointed  her  by  marrying  Lowell  Mason  in  1844  or  1845. 
Although  Lizzie  had  known  Frank  for  some  time,  she  met 
Osgood  Putnam  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  on  her  return 
from  Georgia  and  may  have  seen  him  again  at  Louisa  Whit- 
ney’s wedding.  Ultimately  she  did  marry  him  and  became 
the  first  Elizabeth  Whitney  Putnam. 

The  journey  came  to  an  end  for  Ade  in  a reunion  with 
Louisa  Whitney  in  Boston  at  the  home  of  her  parents, Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Whitney  at  24  Lynde  St.^^  Frank  and  Ade 
took  Lou  to  Middleboro’  with  them  for  a visit, but  not 
until  Frank  had  paid  visits  to  Danvers  and  Andover.  In  the 
old  Eleazer  Putnam  home  in  Danvers  he  found  his  aunt, 
Mary  Ann  (Putnam)  Swan  and  at  Andover  he  undoubtedly 
stayed  with  his  grandmother,  Hannah  (Porter)  Osgood. 
There  he  saw  his  aunt,  Hannah  Osgood  and  his  half-sister, 
Mary  Augusta  Osgood,  if  they  were  not  away  teaching  or 
going  to  school. 

For  Mr.  Putnam  the  end  of  the  journey  must  have  taken 
place  in  one  of  the  ways,  he  described  in  sending  directions 
to  his  son,  William,  at  home  in  Middleboro  ’,  for  meeting  him 
with  the  horse  and  carry-all. 


{Letters  printed  with  the  permission  of  Elizabeth  Whitney 
Putnam  and  Philip  E.  Eddy) 

Letter  written  by  Adeline  H.  Osgood  to  her  mother  Mrs.  Julia 
Ann  Putnam,  Middleboro’,  Mass.  Postmarked  Greenbush,  N.Y. 

Dearest  Mother,  Sat.  July  16,-42- 

I am  sitting  in  the  back  room  at  Aunt  Patty  (Genet’s)  and 
my  paper  and  pen  have  been  all  arranged  at  the  table  since 
yesterday,  but  I was  too  weary  to  write  before.  It  is  the  hour 
that  I dedicate  to  writing  whilst  I stay  here  (after  breakfast) 
and  I shall  talk  with  you  each  day  till  I fill  my  sheet  * * *■ 
You  will  hear  from  Pa  (Rev.  Israel  W.  Putnam)  before  this 
reaches  you,  but  I will  give  an  historical  account  of  my  own 
adventures.  We  met  Esq.  Z.  Eddy  and  lady  and  Myranda 
Homes  at  Taunton  & M & I had  a good  chat  till  we  parted. 
Then  we  met  an  elderly  lady  who  felt  dreadfully  to  be  alone. 
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She  placed  herself  under  Pa’s  protection  & did  not  lose  sight 
of  me  a minute  till  she  took  a carriage  at  New  York.  Pa  saw 
me  landed  at  Aunt  Hannah  ( Clinton ’)s  & then  went  to  Brook- 
lyn— They  were  surprised  enough  but  seemed  delighted  to 
see  me.  We  had  a good  time  all  day  & in  the  eve  Frank  & 
Osgood  (Putnam,)  came  up  & I enjoyed  it  much.  I made  an 
appointment  with  0.  to  meet  me  at  Dr.  (Alexander)  Clin- 
ton’s the  next  evening  (which  was  Saturday)  & go  over  with 
me  to  Uncle  (Sam  Putnam’) s.  But  it  rained  all  day  so  I re- 
mained in,  the  house  & was  on  the  whole  quite  pleased  that  I 
had  to.  So  many  questions  Ma  about  you — So  much  love  ex- 
pressed & evidently  felt  I wish  you  could  have  heard  it  & 
Aunt  H.  was  so  very  kind — & seemed  so  pleased  that  I came 
directly  there  that  I was  very  happy.  Pa  came  Sat  eve  to  tea 
& I prepared  to  go  to  Uncles.  The  omnibus  passes  Aunt  H ’s 
door  & we  were  watching  for  it  when  0.  came  in.  He  had 
been  at  Dr.  Clinton’s  for  me  & then  to  Aunt  Jerusha 
( Field ’)s.  Aunt  J.  had  moved  & he  had  some  trouble  to 
find  the  house,  then  he  came  to  Aunt  H’s.  He  said  he 
meant  to  have  searched  the  city  for  me  & not  to  have  given 
up  until  he  had  at  least  procured  a lock  of  my  hair!  Frank 
was  waiting  at  Uncles  & it  was  very  late  ere  we  went  to  bed, 
much  later  ere  Sarah  (Putnam)  & I went  to  sleep.  Sunday 
we  went  to  Dr.  Cox’s  * * * Frank  with  us  out  of  compliment, 
though  he  had  to  go  to  his  class  in  Sabbath  School  twice. 
We  had  (he  & I)  quite  a talk  coming  home.  Singing  in  the 
eve^ — The  old  folks  went  to  church  afterwards  & we  all  re- 
mained at  home.  0.  made  me  promise  to  return  to  Brooklyn 
again  which  I had  not  intended  to  do — Mrs.  Clinton  & Mary 
called  on  me  but  I did  not  see  them.  I made  an  appointment 
to  meet  Pa  there  at  12.  on  Monday  & call  on  Mary  Cooper 
but  I did  not  start  in  Season  & we  passed  each  other  in  Canal 
St.  I dined  at  Dr.  Clintons.  They  were  very  kind  & I ran 
up  & down  stairs  to  see  one  & another.  Poor  Aunt  Esther 
(Isaacs) kissed  me  and  cried.  Asked  after  ‘‘her  dear  little 
Julia  ”.24  As  soon  as  Mary  heard  I was  coming  she  began  to 
get  ready  & we  expect  her  tonight  if  her  mother  is  not  too 
sick.  I cannot  bring  back  all  the  love  showered  out  upon 
you  there.  After  dinner  I went  to  Aunt  Jerushas.  A splen- 
did house  opposite  Niblos.  Elegantly  furnished.  I went  all 
over  it.  The  children,  Susan  particularly  seemed  delighted 
to  see  me.  Manny  (Maunsell  Field)  & I had  a very  agreeable 
time  together.  Aunt  J.  was  very  cordial  & urged  me  to  stay, 
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but  I could  not.  After  tea  0 & F came  & the  eve  passed 
pleasantly.  Then  they  returned  with  me  to  Aunt  H ’s — I had 
to  be  there  to  pack  my  trunk  as  we  expected  to  go  out  in  the 
evening  boat  & I was  to  dine  at  Brooklyn.  Pa  came  there  to 
Breakfast  (Tuesday)  & sat  at  table.  I agreed  to  go  to  Har- 
lem & try  & find  Sam  Osgood  (Walter  F.  Osgood’s  son).  I 
packed  my  trunk  bid  Aunt  H.  & all  good  bye  & started  with 
Pa  for  the  cars,  called  on  Miss  Gelston.^^  She  looks  old  & 
larger  than  ever.  Sent  much  love  to  you.  Went  to  Aunt 
Jerushas — to  missionary  rooms — to  old  brick  church,  found  an 
open  door,  went  in  & sat  once  more  in  the  old  pew.  The 
church  is  handsome.  The  pew  is  rented.  We  found  we 
could  not  go  to  H(arlem)  & also  to  Brooklyn.  The  boys 
were  to  dine  with  us  & they  would  be  disappointed.  I could 
not  give  up  Sam,  so  we  concluded  to  remain  another  day. 
Went  to  Osgoods  store  & had  a pleasant  time.  Frank  jumped 
into  the  ferry  boat  just  as  we  were  starting  & we  all  reached 
Uncles  together.  Warm  tired  &cc  F.  & Sarah  agreed  to  go 
with  us  to  H(arlem).  So  we  ate  dinner  & jumped  into  a 
cab.  F.  walked  & we  reached  the  cars  as  they  were  about  to 
start.  F.  was  not  there.  & we  knew  not  what  to  do — ^but  as 
we  were  about  to  give  up  he  appeared  & we  jumped  in — a 
gay  party.  Could  not  find  Sam.  he  had  moved,  so  we  ate  an 
ice  cream  & returned  to  York  town  to  see  the  Croton  Water 
Works.  We  walked  around  the  reservoir  almost  a lake — 
Frank  & I,  Pa  & Sarah  together.  We  had  a delightful  time 
but  when  we  got  home  I thought  I never  should  get  over  the 
fatigue.  I havent  yet.  Poor  F.  after  it  all  had  to  wait  on  a 
young  lady  home  who  came  a long  distance  to  make  a call — 
Os.  F.  & Sam  (Putnam)  sung  for  us  in  the  eve. — The  next 
day  I was  so  tired  did  nothing  but  go  to  the  boys  room — 
They  left  us  there  & Sam,  Sarah  & I exerted  ourselves  to 
arrange  things  tastefully — had  much  fun — The  boys  met  us 
at  the  boat  & I watched  them  long  from  (on?)  the  wharf. 
Dear  boys  how  pleasant  it  was — Dr.  Mussey ! on  board  so  Pa 
was  happy — I was  sick  & hardly  moved  till  we  landed — ’twas 
a beautiful  boat  & very  crowded — (Arriving  at  Creenbush) 
we  took  a cab.  Stopped  at  Cornelia  (Getty)s — She  was  not 
up.  Saw  the  Dr.  He  it  seemed  was  on  board  but  we  did 
not  see  him — We  kept  on  though  urged  to  stop  there  & aston- 
ished them  all  at  Aunt  P(atty  Genet) ’s.  George  (Genet — 
18)  met  us.  He  said  it  was  well  for  the  honor  of  the  family 
that  he  happened  to  be  up.  Ed  took  Pa  to  Albany  after 
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dinner,  not  before  we  had  explored  the  railroad  & sat  long  by 
the  mineral  spring.  I have  not  been  out  since  for  it  rained 
all  yesterday— Yet  Maria  & Gertrude  W.  & Cornelius  called, 
hearing  of  my  arrival.  Nick  sent  his  remembrances  & word 
that  he  was  coming  to  day  & Corneil  that  she  was  as  young 
in  feeling  as  ever  &,  had  a whole  budget  to  open  to  me — The 
boys  have  altered — George  has  grown  tall  & more  gentlemanly. 
(Monday)  Edme  (Genet — 19)  is  exceedingly  like  Henry 
(Genet — 42)  Aunt  P.  is  better  than  usual,  the  railroad 
alters  the  place  much,  but  the  house  is  painted  & looks  better, 
the  out  buildings,  much  improved  some  of  them  new'.  Cor- 
neil & the  Dr.  were  here  Saturday  P.  M.  & we  had  a pleasant 
walk  & talk.  She  wants  me  to  stay  with  her  some,  but  I 
cannot  much — Edmund  Charles  (Genet — 23)  and  Mary 
Clinton  came  yesterday  & I think  we  shall  have  a pleasant 
time.  Strange  how  three  years  have  altered  my  feelings. 
The  first  night  I thought  of  former  times,  but  could  not  re- 
call any  of  those  feelings.  I am  not  well,  but  expect  much 
from  Greenbush  air — The  Witbecks  have  been  here  twice 
already  & we  (the  whole  family)  take  tea  there  tonight!  Did 
Pa  tell  you  his  plan — to  have  you  take  a folio  sheet  & leave 
a few  pages  when  you  write  to  him — then  he  will  fill  up 
& send  to  me — ^Write  soon  & say  whether  any  letters  have 
come  for  me^ — Poor  Osgood  (Putnam)  cannot  come  home  till 
Thanksgiving — they  have  allowed  him  a few  days  however  & 
he  i.s  coming  up  here  a week  from  next  Saturday — F(rank 
Putnam)  will  not  come  till  we  have  left  * * * Love  to  all  at 
home — Mary  keeps  me  company,  she  is  writing  to  Mr. 
B (leecker) . but  she  talks  well  about  him — I love  M.  very  much 
— Good  bye  dear  Mother 

Your  own  Ade 


Letter  written  by  Rev.  Israel  Warburton  Putnam  to  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ann  Putnam,  Middleborough,  Mass. 

Saratoga  Sp®  July  23,  ^42^ — sat  morn.  6 o^clk 
Well,  My  love,  I made  out  to  send  off  my  folio  sheet  this 
morning' — & I hope  it  will  reach  you  monday.  I can  now 
read  & enjoy  your  letters  more  leisurely.  I have  read  the 
part  to  Ade — & will  send  it  to  her,  if  I can  find  any  convey- 
ance except  the  mail — i.  e.  if  I can  get  it  to  D^  Getty’s.  It 
w<^  go  from  there.  But  they  seem  not  to  think  much  of 
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a daily  going  to  Po.  office  at  Patty’s.  It  will  (be)  best,  by 
all  means,  for  Ade  to  write  Charlotte  (Cleveland)^®  — & if 
she  doe  not  do  it  till  we  reach  home  she  must  do  it  then.  It 
will  be  some  five  or  six  weeks  before  Warburton  (Osgood) 
will  come.  “Litchfield” — Conn.  I suppose  you  mean.  How 
could  she  get  there 

I needed  your  needle  here  this  morn,  for  a small  rent  in 
my  best  coat.  Alas,  for  my  best  clothes — I have  had  to  wear 
them  almost  every  day  since  I left  home.  One  great  thing 
that  many  seem  to  come  here  for  is  to  show  off  a few  diff^. 
suits  of  clothes  Ladies  from  4 to  8 — I sh<^.  think.  I try  to 
appear  as  weU  as  I can.  but  even  my  best  coat  is  pretty  rusty. 
However,  if  I can  but  gain  benefit  for  my  health,  I care  com- 
paratively little  for  all  the  rest. 

This  is  D**  M(ussey)’s  last  day,  except  sab.  I know  I 
shall  be  lonely  when  he  goes.  No  one  here  is  like  him.  And 
yet  I have  many  pleasant  acquaintances  among  the  boarders, 
of  whom  we  now  have  about  220 — 49  came  yesterday — Mr. 
Moses  Hale^^  & wife  of  Boston 

Evening  of  23^^  This  has  been  a ver\^  warm  day.  D’’. 
M(ussey)  & I have  spent  considerable  time  in  viewing  a 
Panorama  of  Geneva — of  wh.  I will  tell  you  hereafter.  Al- 
most 50  new  boarders  to  day — perhaps  20  left.  Mr.  Chester 
the  minister  has  returned  — & wants  some  one  to  preach  onxe. 

M(ussey)  tells  him  to  keep  away  from  me — & all  the  other 
ministers  are  unwell — more  so  perhaps  than  I am.  But  I 
shall  resist. 

25^^  Monday — cool,  delightful  morning — almost  too  cool 
(to)  drink  the  waters — Dr.  M(ussey)  left  at  3 this  morn.  I 
feel  his  loss — but  there  are  a great  many  very  pleasant  in- 
mates. Still  none  like  him.  What  one  wants  here  is  a near 
friend — a wife  first  of  all — then  child — next  brother  or  sister 

I think  I do  not  feel  emdous  of  the  great  number  of 
gentlemen,  who  have  a wife  or  daughter  or  sister  to  walk  and 
talk  with — but  1 must  say  I wish  it  were  so  with  me.  Aside 
from  this  consideration  I never  had  half  as  much  to  interest 
me  as  the  Sp^®  Mr.  Washington  Putnam’s  wife  (one  of  the 
mo.  interesting  of  women)  has  this  morning  promised  to  get 
(if  she  can)  a specimen  of  Margaret  D (avidson) ’s  writing 
for  me.  She  lives  opposite  M’s  mother  & knows  her  well  as 
she  did  ^Margaret.  Mr.  Stone  of  Boston  & brother  of  Loufisa 
Whitney)  ’s^2  mother  left  us  this  morning.  I gave  him  a line 
to  throw  out  at  the  Greenbush  Ferrj"  for  Ade — to  care  of  D^. 
Getty. 
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25^^  Mond.  eve. — This  has  been  a cold  day — unfavorable 
for  drinking  the  waters.  I have  had  a long  walk  with  old 
Uncle  Elisha  Putnam,  of  Albany,  who  is  here.  This  eve  heard 
a Lecture  on  the  State  of  Poland  by  ^laj.  Tockman,  an  exiled 
Pole 

20th — Delightful  morning.  Mr.  Moses  Hale  of  Boston  made 
a party  to  day  to  the  Lake,  4 miles — where  we  sailed,  ate  an 
ice  cream  — & got  back  at  one — three  carriages — 12  of 
us  in  all.  Mr.  H.  kindly  urged  me  to  be  one  in  his  carriage. 
You  see  how  Prov.  gives  me  favor  with  the  good.  It  was  a 
delightful  time.  I sat  opposite  to  Miss  Havens,  member  of 
D^.  Spring’s  (Brick  Presbyterian)  Chh.  a very  fine  young 
woman.  A letter  fr.  Br.  Sam.^  (Putnam,  Brooklyn)  to  day 
He  talks  as  if  he  w^.  let  Sami  go  to  Mass,  this  Aug.  there  is 
a difficulty,  however — Mary  never  went:  & Br.  & sister 
think  it  w^.  be  hard  to  refuse  her  while  they  do  not  feel  able 
to  let  looth  go.  (Samuel  went — letter  of  Aug.  6,  I.  W.  P.) 

It  is  now  1/2  aft.  3 P.  M.  just  two  days  from  this  hour  I 
expect  to  set  my  face  homeward — & glad  I shaU  be  to  do  it : 
for  altho’  there  is  much  to  enjoy  here — & I think  I can  say 
that  I am  daily  growing  better — yet,  my  time  having  been 
fairly  staid  out,  I hail  with  joy  a return  to  my  dear  home. 
F rom  the  water  I shall  have  some  regrets  in  turning  away — 
but  not  from  these  loaded  tables  & this  world  of  C°.  True,  I en- 
joy it  all.  The  food  I eat  with  wonderful  impunity — the  C°. 
is  intelligent,  highly  cultivated  & social.  But  it  is  not  home. 
I seem  to  feel  that  that  is  the  place  for  me — I long  for  my 
own  family  scenes  & for  the  faces  of  my  own  dear  people. 
Among  them  I w^.  labor  & live  & die.  But  I cannot  thinh  of 
leaving  this  place  without  tears  of  gratitude — gratitude,  I 
hope  to  GOD- — for  his  goodness  in  allowing  me  the  rest  & rec- 
reation & healing  which  I have  enjoyed.  Yol®  will  just  con- 
tain all  I shall  have  to  tell  you  when  we  meet.  Other  plea- 
sures, too  are  before  me — a visit  at  Aunt  Patty’s — S°.  Had. 
Anniversary 

27th  yVed. — Good  morning  dear  wife,  a fine  morning  here. 
My  last  but  one.  Almost  all  my  particular  friends  & acquain- 
tances will  leave  tomorrow  or  next  day.  My  shirts  hold 
out  well — my  stockings  not  quite  so — These  four  weeks  of 
wear  on  my  best  coat  & pant®  make  them  stave.  ]\Irs.  Wash- 
ington Putnam  goes  with  me  to  day  to  see  Margaret  David- 
son ’s  likeness.  I have  seen  her  grave — & y®  spot  where  she 
died.  One  thing  I think  of  this  moment — some  wheat  to  be 
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washed  & ground  for  cakes  & bread  after  I return  with  all 
the  C°  a peck  would  do — but  % bushel  w^  be  better. 
sh<i  carry  it  to  Mr.  Warren  to  grind  & take  I/2  bushell  of  rye 
to  follow  it  in  the  mill. 

28th  Thursday.  A delightful  morning — &'  last.  Well, 

I think  I can  say  I welcome  it.  Our  C®  is  much  changed  & 
to  day  & tomorrow  will  make  for  greater  changes.  Surely  I 
have  seen  enough  here,  if  I had  not  before,  to  convince  me 
that  man  is  “a  vain  show’\  Oh!  it  is  sickening  to  see  how 
much  there  is  in  all  to  exhibit  self — it  is  humbling  & paiiuful 
to  witness  how  even  the  professed  followers  of  the  Savior  will 
here  sink  their  character  in  that  of  the  world.  I think  I have 
learned  much  in  these  days. 

It  is  affecting  to  me  to  reflect  that  thliB  precious  water  as 
it  passes  my  lips  to  day  from  the  spring,  may  pass  it  now 
for  the  last  time — but  Oh!  if  we  can  but  so  hunger  & thirst 
after  righteousness,  as  at  last  to  come  & “drink  of  the  river 
of  life''*  how  low  will  then  appear  all  these  earthly  enjoy- 
ments. 

We  had  over  70  new  boarders  yesterday — among  them  an 
old  companion  of  my  childhood  & youth — Mr.  Levi  Pres- 
ton^^,  who  came  to  my  room  & talked  till  IIV2 — He  & four 
ether  Danvers  men  were  on^  their  way  from  Niagara  Falls. 

29th  Friday — Greenbush — Yesterday  was  a busy  time  with 
me.  I finished  off  my  visiting  with  old  uncle  Elisha  Put- 
nam. He  went  with  me  to  all  the  cousins  & places  not  seen 
before.  Took  my  last  dinner  at  2 — packed  did  up  all  my 
last  things  & got  ready  for  the  cars,  via  Troy — & left  the 
dear  old  spot  with  many,  many  regrets — I was  detained  long 
at  Troy  & did  not  (reach)  Cornelia  ( Getty )'s  till  almost  9 
o’clk — I had  written  to  Ade,  saying  that  I sh<^  like  to  meet 
them  all  there — & so  they  all  were  there  indeed.  We  staid 
late — & 7 of  us — vdz  Aunt  P(atty),  Ade,  Mary  Clinton,  l\Ir. 
Blee(c)ker,  Edme,  Geo.  & myself  got  into  the  Long  horse 
waggon — (the  barouche  being  broken  down)  we  reached 
home  about  — tired  enough — The  visit  was  pleasant — 

very  pleasant — But  we  made  late  work  at  Breakfast  this 
morning — It  is  a hot  day — Osgood  came  up  in  the  Boat 
last  night — breakfasted  at  D^.  Getty ’s  & D^.  G.  bro ’t  him  here 
We  are  now  4 P.  M.  going  to  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer’s  to  tea 
— The  cars  have  just  whistled  by  us  here  & I was  out  to  nod 
my  head  at  four  of  Hales  who  were  on  board  I think  I better 
put  this  into  the  Po.  off.  to  day — hoping  it  may  reach  you 
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monday — Do  meet  us  with  a letter  at  Boston^  care  of  Crocker 
& Brewster.  It  will  reach  us  if  you  can  get  it  into  the  office 
on  Thursday — we  shall  reach  there  friday  noon.  Possibly 
you  will  have  written  to  us  at  S®  Had.  I hope  so — you  see 
I have  now  been  gone  more  than  three  weeks  & have  had 
only  one  letter  from,  you  as  yet.  But  I comfort  myself  with 
the  tho’t,  that  there  is  another  on  the  way — Mr.  Nat.  Eddy 
promised  to  write  a second  time — but  nothing  came  before  I 
left.  I suppose  he  wrote — & hardly  consider  how  fast  my 
time  there  passed  away — 

I dread  to  go  out,  it  is  so  hot — but  the  folks  are  almost 
ready — 

I am  glad  the  frid.  meetings  are  suspended — the  people 
can’t  attend  them  now. 

Oh ! that  we  may  all  of  us  meet  in  the  fear  & in  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord — ' 

Ade  seems  quite  well  for  her.  I think  she  has  gained  a 
great  deal — The  boys  are  well — & Aunt  Patty  is  well,  Ish^ 
think  for  her — & quite  happy  to  have  us  all  here. 

Love  to  all  the  children — 

Yr  affec.  husband 

I.W.P. 


Saratoga  Springs  July  27/42 

Dear  William, 

I hope  you  will  read  aU  I write  to  your  mother,  as  I think 
you  will  be  interested  in  what  I say  of  my  journey.  But  I 
want  to  say  a few  things  to  you  personally — ^^some  about  your 
mind  & others  about  your  work.  I hope,  my  dear  son,  that 
you  (are)  trying  to  keep  near  GOD  in  daily  prayer  & read- 
ing of  his  good  word.  Be  faithful  to  GOD  & he  will  be 
faithful  to  you. 

You  must  study  & attend  school  as  much  as  you  can  while 
I am  away,  for  it  will  be  a distracting  time  when  I return 
with  (Harriot  0.  Putnam)  — Prank 

I think  the  plan  for  you  to  adopt  for  meeting  us,  sh^  be 
this^ — go  to  Corners  on  Sat.  6th  of  Aug.  at  I/2  aft.  1 o’clk,  in 
the  Carry -all — having  your  horse  in  good  order  & your  wheels 
well-oiled,  taking  also  the  rack  & 3 or  4 straps  & leaving  the 
drawer.  If  I can  do  all  I wish  to  do  in  Boston,  after  arriv- 
ing there  friday  5^  we  shall  take  Sat.  morning’s  stage  & 
arrive  at  Corners  at  o’elk — ^but  we  may  not  leave  Boston 
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till  12  or  1 in  the  Bridgewater  stage ; so  if  yon  don ’t  find  us 
at  Corners  you  must  go  right  over  to  Bridgewater— & have 
your  horse  all  rested,  when  we  hope  to  arrive  there  about  I/2 
aft.  5,  so  that  we  can  then  load  up  & get  home  about  7 or 
7 1/4 — we  shall  have  a heavy  load — Ade  H^,  & me — with  4 
trunks  & band  boxes  Frank  goes  to  Danvers  & And® 

first.  If  you  should  not  find  us  at  Bridgewater,  you  must 
meet  us  at  Corners,  when  Lane ’s  accommodation  stage  gets  in 
from  Taunton, — about  7 or  7%  o’clk.  We  must  leave  it  for 
Providence  to  direct,  which  of  these  ways  we  shall  take  home- 
ward. I have  important  business  to  do  with  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, & may  not  find  him  friday  eve  or  early  sat.  morning. 

I want  you  also  to  go  over  some  morning  early — say  by 
7 o’clk  in  the  gig — & get  Lazell  to  oil  the  boot — so  that  you 
c^^-  get  back  to  school — & do  the  same  some  other  morning  or 
P.M.  with  the  chaise,  & get  Sparrow  or  Lazell  to  put  in  the 
glass.  Also  try  to  have  the  wheels  of  all  the  carriages  washed — 
& all  things  in  as  good  order  as  you  can.  For  I shall  be  very 
busy  when  I get  home,  visiting  the  people  & telling  you  all 
about  my  journey.  I suppose  your  haying  is  now  done,  tho’ 
not  the  harvesting  of  the  oats  & wheat. 

Your  affec.  father, 

I.  W.  P. 
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identified  by  Miss  Lang  in  Dictionary  of  American  Biog- 
raphy at  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

(12)  William  L.  Stone — Rermniscences  of  Saratoga  and  Balls- 
ton,  (1880)  p.  187,  p.  281. 

(13)  Daughter  of  Dr.  Oliver  Davidson — ibid.  p.  297.  Letter 
written  by  S.  Warburton  Osgood  in  Charleston,  S.  C., 
June  6,  1842  to  his  sister,  Adeline  H.  Osgood,  in  Middle- 
boro’,  Mass. 

(14)  Eben  Putnam,  A History  of  the  Putnam  Family,  (1891) 
pp.  280-4. 

(15)  See  records  on  exhbit  in  the  church  museum. 

(16)  Original  silhouette  property  of  Windsor  Broggs  Putnam 
of  New  York  city;  artist’s  copy  without  background, 
marked  by  Rev.  Israel  W.  Putnam  & labelled  & num- 
bered for  exhibit  by  Arthur  S.  Vernay,  12  East  45th 
Street,  New  York,  property  of  Elizabeth  Whitney  Put- 
nam, 3rd,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(17)  Original  of  this  letter  as  well  as  the  two  given  in  full, 
property  of  Philip  Eddy  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

(18)  Information  kindly  supplied  by  Flora  B.  Ludington, 
Librarian,  Williston  Memorial  Library,  Mt.  Holyoke 
College. 

(19)  Pact  Book  of  the  family  of  Josiah  D.  Whitney  of  North- 
ampton, Mass,,  copy  of  which  manuscript  is  in  the 
hands  of  Elizabeth  Whitney  Putnam. 

(20)  Adeline  H.  (Osgood)  Eddy — Two  Sets  of  Cousins,  A 
manuscript  belonging  to  Philip  E.  Eddy;  picture  of 
Louisa  gives  her  marriage  as  Mar.  26,  1845. 

(21)  Letter  of  Israel  W.  Putnam  of  Aug.  6.  1842,  written  at 
Boston  to  Adeline  H.  Osgood,  care  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Whit- 
ney, Northampton. 

(22)  F.  C.  Pierce,  Whitney  Genealogy  (1895)  pp.  296-8. 
Mrs.  Whitney  was  Lucy  Cushing  Stone. 

(23)  Aunt  Esther  Isaacs  was  a relative  of  the  Alexander 
Clintons  and  aunt  to  John  Howard  Paine — Adeline  H. 
Eddy,  History  of  the  Osgoods,  (1890)  typewritten. 
Property  of  Mariquita  (Eddy)  Clark  of  Hartford, 
Conn. 
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(24)  Adeline  H.  Osgood  s youngest  sister. 

(25)  Maria  Gelston,  a dear  friend  of  Julia  Ann  Putnam’s. 

(26)  Charlotte  Cleveland  was  the  girl  in  whom  Warburton 
Osgood,  Ade’s  older  brother,  was  interested  and  later 
married.  She  came  north  for  the  summer  from  Charles- 
ton with  the  Parmelees  and  just  missed  seeing  Ade  in 
New  York  as  she  had  gone  to  Litchfield.  Warburton, 
himself,  was  unable  to  leave  Charleston  that  summer 
as  he  had  planned — Letter^  of  S.  Warburton  Osgood  to 
Ade  of  July  3,  1842  and  his  mother,  July  24,  1842. 

(27)  Kindly  identified  by  Mr.  Stanley  N.  Preston  of  Danvers, 
in  his  father’s  book.  Descendants  of  Roger  Preston  of 
Ipswich  and  tdalem  Village,  published  by  the  Essex 
Institute,  as  probably  Levi  Preston,  1783-1867. 

(28)  Eleazer  Putnam  (1759-1836),  His  School  Record  Book, 
a manuscript  belonging  to  Elizabeth  Whitney  Putnam, 
Marian  Osgood  Hooker  and  Windsor  Briggs  Putnam. 

(29)  Probably  Moses  L.  Hale,  Sec.  Mass.  Hosp.  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  house  at  10  Yernon  St. 

(30)  Boston  City  Directory,  1842 — This  and  identifications 
in  (29)  and  (22)  made  by  Miss  R.  I.  Williamson,  Boston 
Public  Library. 


DOCTOR’S  PRESCRIPTIONS 

Please  to  take  3 pills  once  in  4 days  at  night  when  you  go  to 
bed  in  a little  Molasses,  or  in  the  pulp  of  an  apple.  Next 
morning  drink  water  porrige  or  gruel  for  breakfast  and  eat 
your  other  meals  in  the  day  as  usual 

Take  2 Tea  spoonfulls  of  the  drops  morning  and  evening 
casting  in  a small  glass  of  West  India  rum  or  brandy 
from  y^  friend  and  Kindsman 
Mrs.  Eunice  Hutchinson  A.  Putnam 


Please  to  take  fifty  drops  every  night  when  you  go  to  bed  in 
the  tea  which  you  drink  of  and  if  you  dont  rest  well  in  three 
hours  after  take  fifty  more,  and  drink  of  the  tea  several  times 
a day 

From  y’^  friend 

Mr.  Robert  Hutchinson  A.  Putnam 


SCHOOLHOUSES  IN  DISTRICT  NO.  THREE 


By  Rev.  Alfred  P.  Putnam 


January  8,  1900 

So  far  as  is  now  known,  to  the  best  of  my  inquiries  or  re- 
searches, there  have  been  four  successive  school  houses  in 
District  No.  3,  in  Putnamville. 

The  first  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  dwelling  house, 
erected  many  years  ago  by  the  late  John  A.  Sears  and  occupied 
originally  by  him  and  his  family.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  his 
oldest  son.  Prof.  John  H.  Sears,  of  Salem.  The  situation  is  a 
few  rods  north  of  North  St.,  on  Locust  St.,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road.  I do  not  learn  when  the  school  house  which  there 
preceded  the  dwelling  was  built,  or  when  it  disappeared  or 
what  became  of  it.  But  that  there  was  the  spot  will  be  evident 
presently,  as  it  will  also  be  evident  that  the  school  was  there 
previous  to  1787. 

Would  we  find  out  who  probably  were  the  pupils,  we  would 
have  to  ascertain  what  boys  and  girls  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, say  for  a generation  or  two  before  that  year.  Gen. 
Moses  Porter,  I think,  must  have  been  one  of  them,  as  he  was 
born  within  the  district  in  1757,  and  his  school  days  very 
likely  extended  say  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen,  or 
between  1762  and  1780,  and  doubtless  the  old  schoolhouse 
covered  that  period.  The  youth  of  about  his  age  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, would  be  his  schoolmates.  Who  were  the  teachers, 
deponent  saith  not.  But  I have  an  old  scrap  which  reads 
thus : 

^‘Wenham,  Mar.  2,  1749 

Then  received  of  Mr.  Bartholomew  Brown  the  just  sum  of 
Thirty  Pounds  old  Tenor  in  full  for  two  months  service  in 
Keeping'  School  at  Salem  Village, 

Per  me  Humphrey  Peirce.  ’ ’ 

Now  Bartholomew  Brown  lived  in  the  District  and  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  school  committee,  or  the  Treasurer.  I 
asked  the  late  Perley  Derby  if  he  knew  about  him  and  he  wrote 
me  that  a Humphrey  Peirce  of  Wenham,  married  one  Sarah 
Andrews  and  he  thought  she  was  the  sister  of  Anna  and 
Eunice  Andrews  (daughters  of  Israel)  who  married  respec- 
tively Edmund  Putnam  and  Elias  Endicott,  Sr.,  and  who 
lived  in  the  District,  in  a house  still  standing  in  a pasture 
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near  the  residence  of  Elias  E.  Porter,  just  deceased,  and  after- 
ward occupied  by  Jonathan  Porter,  Sr,  and  Jonathan  Porter, 
Jr.  with  their  families.  'There  wa^  Sarah  Andrews  there 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Humphrey  scraped  an  acquaintance 
with  her  while  he  was  a teacher  in  the  vicinity.  At  all  events, 
I am  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  one  of  the  pedagogues  at  the 
old  first  school  house  of  the  District,  and  of  the  others  I have 
heard  nothing. 

r have  also  a record  giving  in  fuller  detail  an  account  of 
the  building  of  the  second  temple  of  learning  in  1787.  It 
was  erected  on  a low  ledge  of  rock  still  traceable  on  the  west 
side  of  Locust  St.  or  close  to  it,  and -directly  opposite  North 
St.,  it  thus  being  quite  near  where  the  old  one  stood.  It 
lasted  about  25  years  and  like  its  predecessor  was  a rude 
wooden  structure,  beneath  which  the  boys  and  girls  were 
wont  to  crawl  and  pick  up  pins  and  other  small  things  that 
had  falJen  through  the  cracks  of  the  floor,  as  Mrs.  Samuel  P. 
Fowler  and  others  told  me  long  ago.  She  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elias  Putnam  and  Nathaniel  Boardman  and  many  of  their 
contemporaries  were  among  the  pupils,  and  famous  Master 
Israel  Andrews,  father  of  the  late  Winthrop  Andrews,  was 
one  of  the  teachers.  Others,  whom  we  know  something  about, 
also  taught  there,  though  some  of  them  needed  instruction 
quite  as  much  as  the  boys  and  girls  themselves. 

The  building  was  erected  by  the  men  of  the  District,  nearly 
all  lending  a hand,  and  when  it  had  served  its  original  pur- 
pose, it  was  bought  by  Elias'  Putnam,  who  removed  it  to  his 
farm  about  a mile  further  north  and  there  converted  it  into 
his  first  shoe  manufactory.  Long  afterward  it  was  taken 
over  into  Tapleyville  by  Perley  Tapley  and  there  enlarged 
and  made  into  a tenement  house,  remaining  such  until  the 
recent  construction  of  the  present  fine  Grammar  School  of 
that.  District,  in  the  front  of  whose  grounds  it  was  located. 
It  was  torn  down  when  the  room  was  thus  needed,  l\Iary 
Endicott,  aunt  of  Elias  E.  Porter,  thought  that  when  it  was 
a sehoolhouse  in  No.  3 it  was  the  building  in  which  the  earliest 
Universalis!  preaching  was  heard  in  Danvers. 

The  same  year  that  this  second  sehoolhouse  was  sold  to 
Elias  Putnam  (1812)  the  third  was  built  of  brick  and  occupied 
the  very  spot  where  the  first  one  was  placed  and  where  is  now 
the  Sears  dwelling  to  which  I have  referred.  July  6,  1812 
the  inhabitants  of  the  District  met  and  “Voted,  to  purchase 
a piece  of  land  of  Rufus  and  Simeon  Putnam  in  this  District, 
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on  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  school  house  pasture  so 
called,  adjoining  the  road  and  Zadoc  Wilkins  land,  and  the 
same  land  on  which  the  old  school  house  (that  is  the  first) 
stood  before  the  present  schoolhouse  (that  is  the  second  on 
the  ledge)  in  said  District  was  built,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a new  school-house  thereon”  (that  is,  the  brick  one). 

This  third  one  stood  about  40  years  and  was  a famous  scene, 
or  had  a memorable  history,  what  with  the  District  meetings 
and  religious  meetings  and  singing  schools,  etc.  Here  the 
renowned  old  Universalist  preachers  held  forth  for  years. 
Hosea  Ballou,  Lemuel  Willis,  Charles  Hudson  and  many 
others.  Elias  Putnam  was  the  first  teacher  (1812-13)  and 
his  son  Arthur  was  the  last  male  teacher  (1851-2)  in  the 
structure.  When  the  humble  edifice  was  doomed,  it  was  sold 
to  Moses  Porter,  son  of  Jonathan,  Jr. 

It  was  followed  soon  by  the  building  more  in  the  center  of 
Putnamville,  which  long  was  used  as  a school-house,  but 
lately  has  subserved,  I believe,  the  purpose  of  Sunday  re- 
ligious worship.  'This  was  the  fourth  and  last,  the  children 
since  having  attended  school  at  the  Plains.'*’ 


DRAFT  OF  SOLDIER,  1778 

At  a Meeting  of  the  Selectmen  & Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence etc.  of  the  Town  of  Danvers  June  4th  1778 
To  Robert  Hutchinson  you  being  Drafted  a Soldier  to  fill  up 
the  Continental  Army  for  the  Term  of  Nine  Months  after 
you  shall  arrive  Fish  Kill  on  Hudson  River  the  Place  of 
Rendezvous,  Agreeable  to  a Resolve  of  the  General  Court 
20th  April  last  Twenty  four  Hours  are  allowed  you  to  pro- 
cure some  ablebodied  Man  in  your  Room  or  pay  a fine  of 
Twenty  Pounds — otherwise  you  are  held  a Soldier 
By  Order  of  the  Selectmen  & Committee 
Arch  Dale,  Chairman 

Danvers  June  the  5 1778 

Received  of  the  within  Named  Robert  Hutchinson  the  within 
mentioned  sum  of  Twenty  pounds 

John  Putnam  Selectman 

— Danvers  Historical  Society 

♦Regular  classes  are  now  held  in  this  building  for  younger 
children  in  the  District. 


STATE  TAX  BILL  — 1786 


To  Mr.  Amos  Buxton 

Your  State  Tax  for  1786 

Polls 

1-  5-8 

Real  Estate 

3-19-1 

Personal  Estate 

1-  5-6 

Total 

£6-10-3 

James  Putnam  Collector  for  Danvers 

N.  B.  Agreeably  to  the  Tax  Act,  one  third  part  of  the  State 
Tax  will  be  received  in  Loan-Office  Certificates,  one  third  part 
in  Army  Notes  payable  in  the  years  1784,  1785  and  1786,  and 
the  remaining  part  in  Specie — ‘ ‘ Provided  the  said  Loan-Office 
Certificates  are  paid  to  the  Collector,  respectively,  with  a sum 
in  Specie  equal  to  one  half  of  such  Certificates,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  January,  1787 ; but  if  the  said  Certificates  are 
not  paid  by  the  said  first  day  of  January,  then,  and  in  such 
ase,  the  Collectors  shall  not  receive  any  part  of  said  Tax  in 
Loan-Office  Certificatrs.  ’ ^ 

The  Assessors  sit  at  Smith  Tavern  on  the  first  Monday  of 
every  month,  from  three  to  six  o’clock  afternoon,  where  any 
person  aggrieved  may  apply  for  redress. 

Received  of  Mr.  Amos  Buxton  one  pound  thirtten 
shilling  in  Loan  Office  Certificates  1-13-0 

Received  of  Mr.  Amos  Buxton  fifteen  in  Silver  and 
six  pence  it  being  part  of  State  ;Tax  0-15-6 

Received  of  Mr,  Amos  Buxton  one  pound  in  silver 
money  1-  0-0 

— Danvers  Historical  Society 


MEETING  OF  OFFICERS 

Cap^  Solomon  Wilkins 

Middleton 

Cap^  Wilkins 

There  is  some  business  falls  upon  the  Officers  of  this  Regi- 
ment of  Importance.  You  are  Desired  to  meet  at  Colonal 
Jethro  Putnams  on  Monday  the  third  day  of  Feb^  next  at 
5 0 Clock  P.  M.  & Give  notice  to  your  under  Officers  & you 
will  comply  with  the  Commandant  Request 

by  Order  of  Jethro  Putnam 
Danvers  30  Jan^  1800  Daniel  Osborn  Adj^ 

— Danvers  Historical  Society 
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RECORDS  OP  “THE  PRECINCT  OF  SALEM 
AND  BEVERLY, ' ’ 1713-1752 


{Concluded,  from  Vol.  33,  p.  90) 


The  Prect  of  Salem  and  Beverly  July  the  27/1750 
an  accompt  of  the  mony  Levey  and  assessed  on  the  Inhabi- 
tance  and  Estates  of  sd  prect  being  two  Lists  of  assessment 
made  and  Delivered  out  with  warrents  to  Collect  the  same  viz 
to  Collector  Jonathan  Batchelder  his  List  £ 41-7®-8<^  and  to 
Collector  William  Dodge  his  List  being  49-13-8 

the  whole  sums  amounting  to  £ 91-1-4  out  of  which  sum  or 
sums  there  is  an  order  given  to  mr  George  Raymend  Trea- 
surer of  sd  prect  to  Demand  and  Receive  the  sd  sum  and 
sums  of  the  above  sd  Collectors  and  to  pay  unto  the  Revernd 
nJ  John  Chipman  the  sum  of  Eighty  pounds  the  one  half 
part  to  be  payed  on  or  before  the  first  Day  of  September 
next  Ensueing  and  the  other  part  to  be  payed  in  on  or  before 
the  first  Day  of  March  next  Ensueing  the  Date  hereof  to  be 
payed  to  the  Reverend  m^  John  Chipman  for  his  servce  in 
the  ministry  for  the  year  A-D  1750 

at  a meeting  of  the  Freeholders  & Inhabitance  of  the  prect 
of  Salem  and  Beverly  Reguarly  assembled  at  the  public  meet- 
ing house  in  sd  prect  held  by  a journment  from  the  2 Day  of 
July  A:D  1750  to  the  3d  Day  of  September  Instant  1750 

1 Voted  to  build  a steeple  to  the  meeting  house  in  sd  prect 
from  the  ground 

2 Voted  to  purches  a beell  for  sd  meeting  house 

3 Voted  to  set  the  steeple  at  the  West  End  of  sd  meeting 
house 

4 Voted  to  procure  the  timber  for  the  steeple  of  sd  meeting 
house 

Esex  ss 

To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  prect  of  Salem  & Beverly  Quali- 
fyed  to  vote  as  the  Law  Directs  you  are  hereby  Notifyed  to 
assemble  & meet  togather  at  the  public  meeting  house  in  sd 
prect  on  munday  y®  first  Day  of  October  next  Ensueing  at 
two  of  the  Clock  in  the  after  noon 

1 to  chuse  a com^®®  to  procure  the  stuff  for  Building  the 
steeple  to  the  public  meeting  house  & to  give  sd  Com^®  such 
instructions  as  shall  then  be  that  needfull 
2^  to  Determine  upon  the  bigness  & form  of  sd  steeple 
3*^  To  see  if  the  parish  will  Reconsider  the  vote  of  sd  parish 
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which  was  passed  to  build  sd  steeple  agreeable  to  a petition 
of  Joseph  Creesy  & others  Latly  preferred  To  the  Com^® 
of  sd  parish  Dated  at  the  prect  of  Salem  Beverly  y^  22 
day  of  September  A :D  1750  by  order  of  y®'  Com^^® 

Robert  meacham  prect  Clark 
at  a meeting  of  the  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of  The 
precinct  of  Salem  & Beverly  being  Reguarly  Warned  and 
assembled  on  munday  the  first  day  of  October  A :D  1750  then 
m^  Josiah  Batchelder  was  Voted  and  Chosen  moderator  of 
said  meeting 

1 Voted  to  chuse  a com^®®  to  provide  stuff  for  the  building 
of  the  steeple  to  the  publick  meeting  house  in  said  pre- 
cinct 

2<^  Voted  to  chuse  a com^®®  of  three  men  for  the  above  men- 
tioned provideing  of  stuff  for  sd  steeple  & the  men  that 
was  Chosen  was  mr  John  Herrick  mr  Ebenezer  Trask 
mr  Benja  Creesy  was  Chosen  a com^®  for  to  provide 
stuff  for  to  build  said  steeple  with 
3 Voted  that  the  present  com^®®  shall  Recive  of  the  sub- 
scribers towards  building  of  sd  steeple  of  their  subscrip- 
tion in  the  tenor  of  it  and  if  any  other  persons  that  shall 
see  cause  to  bestow  anything  towards  the  building  of 
said  steeple 

41y  voted  that  the  bigness:  of  the  steeple  to  be  twelve  feet 
square  the  bellfrea  Eight  square  and  the  spire  of  said 
steeple  to  be  in  the  usall  form  of  spires 
Sly  it  was  Voted  to  be  left  with  the  Com^®®  how  high  the 
steeple  should  be 

Gly  such  instructions  are  given  to  the  Comtee  to  procure  the 
stuff  for  the  building  of  sd  steeple  by  the  first  day  of 
march  next  Ensueiog  and,  that  the  Comtee  make  Report 
of  their  proceedings  at  the  next  parrish  meeting 
71y  It  was  put  to  vote  whither  the  former  vote  that  was 
past  for  building  of  a steeple  should  be  Reconsidered  and 
it  past  in  the  negative 

March  the  14/1750  then  the  parish  Com^®®  Reckned  with 
George  Raymond  Treasurer  for  the  two  Lisits  for  the  year 
1749  and  also  for  what  was  Due  to  the  prect  the  Last  Recking 
and  there  Remains  Due  to  the  prect  £ 4-0-0 

George  Raymond  Trea®^ 
March  the  14 — 1750  then  orders  was  given  to  several  persons 
to  Recive  of  the  Treasur  George  Ra3unond  to  Cap^  John 
Leech  for  money  payed  for  glas  for  the  meeting  house — 1-10-1 
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To  Benja  Creesy  Jur  for  labour  on  the  meeting  house-1-6-1 
To  mr  George  Raymond  for  labour  on  the  meeting  house-0-7-8 
To  mr  Benja  Creesy  for  labour  on  the  meeting^  house-1-2-4 
To  mr  William  Green  for  labour  on  the  meeting  house-1-0-6 
to  Deacon  John  Conant  for  labour  on  the  meeting  house- 
1-9-10  to  Jonathan  Dodge  Jur  for  labour  on  the  meeting 
house-0-3-0  to  mr  Nathanell  Brown  for  labour  on  the  meeting 
house-0-13-9  to  mr  Samuel  Conant  for  labour  on  the  meeting 
house-0-3-0  to  Ebenezer  Trask  for  labour  on  the  meeting 
house-1-15-8  to  Benja  Brown  for  labour  on  the  meeting  house 
1-8-0  To  Benja  Raymond  for  labour  on  the  meeting  house — 
0-10-10  To  Robert  Dodge  Jur  for  oil  for  the  meeting  house — 
0-1-2 

Esex  ss  the  War  rent  March  y®  14 — 1750 

The  Freeholders  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Prec^  of 
Salem  and  Beverly  Lawfully  Quallified  to  vote  are  hereby 
Notify ed  to  assemble  themselves  and  meet  to  gather  at  the 
Publick  meeting  house  in  sd  Prect  on  munday  the  twenty 
fifth  Day  of  march  Instant  at  two  of  the  Clock  in  the  after 
noon 

1 To  make  Choice  of  parrish  officers  for  the  year  Ensueing 
as  the  Law  Directs 

2 To  Chuse  a Com^®®  if  they  shall  think  proper  to  go  for- 
ward and  build  the  steeple  and  to  give  them  such  instruc- 
tions as  shall  be  thought  proper 

3 To  Raise  money  for  the  suport  of  the  Reverand  mr  Chip- 
man  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  for  the  year  Ensueing  and 
allso  for  the  building  of  the  steeple  and  for  the  Defraying  of 
the  Charges  of  sd  parrish  for  the  year  Ensuing 

4 To  see  if  the  parrish  wlQ  leave  it  with  the  standing  com^®® 
to  seat  people  in  the  meeting  house  as  they  shall  think  it 
proper  Dated  at  the  prect  of  Salem  and  Beverly  the  four- 
teenth Day  of  march  A:D  1750 

by  order  of  the  Com^®  Robert  meachem  Prect  Clark 
What  was  allowed  to  the  Collectors  for  their  service  for 
the  year  1750  To  Josiah  Ti*ow  0-2-8  To  Joshua  Dodge  y® 
2^  0-2-8 

at  a meeting  of  the  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of  the 
prect  of  Salem  and  Beverly  Reguarly  assembled  on  the  25th 
Day  of  march  A :D  1750  mr  John  Balch  was  chosen  modera- 
tor of  sd  meeting 

1 mr  Josiah  Batchelder  & mr  Natha  Brown  & Robert 
meacham  ware  Chosen  a com^®®  to  manage  the  Prudentiel 
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affairs  of  sd  Prect  and  the  afore  sd  com^®®  ware  chosen 
assessors  for  sd  prect  and  Robert  meacham  was  chosen  Clark 
for  the  year  Insueing  and  at  the  same  time  was  sworn  to  the 
faithful  Dischar^  of  his  office  of  Clark 

2 mr  John  Creesy  and  mr  George  Raymond  were  Collectors 
of  sd  prect  for  the  year  Ensueing 

3 Deacon  Joshua  Dodge  Treasurer  for  sd  Prect  for  the  year 
Ensuing  and  allowed  for  his  service  in  taking  & paying  out 
one  penny  on  the  pound  Then  the  meeting  was  ajournd  un- 
till munday  the  first  day  of  apriel  next  Ensueing  at  two  of 
the  Clock  in  the  afternoon 

march  y®  14/1750  abated  the  widow  Sarah  Herrick  her 
Son  James  philips  head  0-4-9  to  Peter  Dodge  one  shilling 
apriell  y®  1/1751  abated  on  Jonathan  Batchelder  his  List 
to  Benjamin  Creesy  0-3-0  to  Richard  Leech  0-1-0 

At  a meeting  of  the  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of  the 
prect  of  Salem  and  Beverly  held  by  an  a Journment  on  the 
1/  day  of  Apriell  A :D  1751 

1 Voted  mr  Ebenezer  Trask  and  mr  Samuell  Leech  mr 
Nathaniel  Brown  and  mr  Josiah  Batchelder  and  Robert 
meacham  ware  Chosen  a Comtee  to  manage  the  affair  in  get- 
ting of  the  timber  together  for  sd  steeple  by  the  Last  Day  of 
may  next  Ensueing  and  for  the  hewing  of  sd  timber  upon 
free  Cost 

2 Voted  that  the  Comtee  make  Report  of  their  proceedings 
at  the  next  parrish  meeting 

3 Voted  to  Raise  the  sum  of  Eighty  pounds  Lawful  money 
on  the  poles  and  Estates  of  the  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants 
of  sd  prect  for  the  suport  of  the  Reverand  mr  Chipman  in  the 
work  of  the  ministrey  for  the  year  Ensueing 

4 Voted  to  Defer  Reaising  of  money  for  the  Defraying  of 
the  parrish  Chargs  untill  the  next  parrish  meeting 

5 Voted  to  Leave  it  with  the  parrish  Comtee  to  seat  persons 
in  the  publick  meeting  house  from  time  to  time  as  they  shall 
think  proper 

Apriell  y®  4/1751  then  allowed  to  the  Treasur  George  Ray- 
mond for  his  service  of  Treasur  for  the  year  1750  the  sum  of 
0-7-6 

Aprill  ye  4^  1751  Then  Reckned  with  m^  george  Raymond 
parish  Treasurer  for  the  two  Lists  for  the  year  1750  and 
there  Remains  in  y®  Treas®  hands  3-11-3  and  what  Remains 
in  y®  Collectors  hands  upon  Booth  Lists  for  year  1750  is 
£14=0-7  George  Raymond  Pre®^  Treas^ 
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Apriel  y®  4/1751  then  was  allowed  to  mr  George  Raymond 
the  sum  of  seven  shillings  and  6 penc  for  his  service  as 
Treasuer  for  the  year  1750 

June  the  3^  1751  then  was  an  order  given  to  the  Treasurer 
Joshua  Dodge  to  Recive  of  mr  George  Raymond  the  sum  of 
three  pounds  and  Eleven  shillings  and  three  pence  which  was 
Remaing  in  his  hands  as  being  Treas^  for  the  year  1750  and 
at  the  same  time  order  was  given  to  the  widow  mary  Fleuent 
to  Recive  of  the  Treas’^  Joshua  Dodge  the  sum  of  one  pound 
and  one  shilling  and  four  pence  for  her  service  in  takeing  of 
the  meeting  house  for  the  year  1750 

June  y®  3d  1751  then  an  order  was  given  to  the  widow 
Elizabeth  Trow  to  Recive  of  the  Treas**  Joshua  Dodge  the 
sum  of  one  pound  and  nineteen  shillings  and  Eight  pence  for 
the  Com^®®®  Expenses  for  the  year  1750  and  for  what  the 
pople  Expenses  was  when  they  hailed  the  steeple  posts 
Esex  ss  To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Prect  of  Salem  & Beverly 
Qualified  to  Vote  as  the  Law  Directs  you  are  hereby  Notified 
to  assemble  and  meet  to  gather  at  the  Publick  meeting  house 
in  sd  Prect  on  munday  the  twenty  fourth  Day  of  June  Instant 
at  two  of  the  Clock  in  the  after  noon 

1 To  Determine  if  that  proper  when  the  steeple  to  the  meet- 
ing house  in  sd  precinct  shall  Be  Built 

2 To  Chuse  a Com^®®  to  manage  the  affairs  of  Building  said 
steeple  & also  to  give  them  such  Instructions  as  you  shall 
think  proper 

3 To  Raise  money  to  Defray  the  Nessesary  Charges  of  the 
Prect  for  the  present  year  and  for  what  further  shall  Be 
Done  towards  Building  the  steeple  of  said  Precinct 

4 To  Examine  & allow  if  you  shall  see  Cause  the  acct  of 
Ensign  John  Herrick  for  service  Done  for  the  parrish  am- 
ounting to  the  sum  of  one  Pound  & one  shilling  and  six 
pence  two  farthings 

5 To  Determine  what  size  & Bigness  you  would  Have  the 

BeU  proposed  to  Be  Prrocured  by  Robert  Hooper  Esq^  of 
marblehead  Dated  at  the  prect  of  Salem  and  Beverly  the 
Eighteenth  Day  of  June  anno  Domini  1751  By  order  of  the 
Com^®®  Robert  Meacham  Prect  Clark 

at  a meeting  of  the  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of  the 
Precinct  of  Salem  & Beverly  Reguarly  warned  and  assembled 
on  munday  the  twenty  fourth  Day  of  June  anno  Domini 
1751  mr  John  Balch  was  Voted  and  Chosen  moderator  of 
said  meeting 
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1 Voted  to  Detennine  the  time  for  building  the  steeple  to 
the  publick  meeting  house 

2 Voted  to  build  the  steple  by  the  Last  Day  of  September 
next  Ensueing  and  to  finish  it 

3 Voted  To  Chuse  a Comtee  to  manage  the  affair  in  building 
of  said  steple  and  the  Comtee  that  was  Chosen  namly  Doctor 
Benja  Joans  mr  Josiah  Batchelder  mr  Amos  Dodge  mr  Sam- 
uell  Brown  mr  Caleb  Dodge  mr  Samuell  Leech  mr  William 
Green  ware  Chosen  a comtee  to  manage  the  affair  in  building 
of  said  steple 

4 Voted  to  Kaise  the  sum  of  sixty  Pounds  Lawful  money  on 
the  Poles  and  Estates  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Precinct  of 
Salem  and  Beverly  for  the  Defraying  the  Nessessary  Charges 
of  said  prect 

5 Voted  to  purches  a Bell  of  about  four  hundred  wight  and 
then  the  meeting  was  a jorund  until  munday  the  Eight  Day 
of  July  Next  Ensueing  and  then  the  Comtee  that  was  Chosen 
for  managing  of  sd  steeple  to  make  Reporte  of  their  proceed- 
ings at  ameeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  prect  of  Salem  and 
Beverly  the  twenty  fourth  Day  of  June  1751  then  there  was 
an  accP^  of  the  money  that  was  Raised  in  the  year  1747  to- 
wards Repairing  of  the  meeting  house  and  for  what  was 
Raised  in  the  year  1750  for  Repairing  of  the  meeting  house 

June  y®  24 — 1751  then  was  Laid  before  the  parish  and  how 
the  money  was  Expended  an  acct  of  the  money  for  the  shingle 
and  Clabords  and  boards  and  the  treble  hailing  and  mens 
wages  and  Expeness  is  43-05-0  New  tenor  and  for  the  Labour 
that  was  Done  on  the  meeting,  in  the  year  1750  is  Eleaven 
pounds  and  Eleaven  shillings  and  Eleaven  pence 

Ess  To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  prect  of  Salem  and  Beverly 
Qualified  To  Vote  aS  the  Law<  Directs  you  are  hereby  Notified 
To  assemble  and  meet  to  gather  at  the  publick  meeting  house 
in  sd  prect  on  munday  y®  Eight  Day  of  July  Next  Ensueing 
at  three  of  the  Clock  in  the  after  noon  To  see  if  the  parrish 
will  Chose  a Comtee  To  adjoyn  a Comtee  Chosen  By  the 
first  parish  in  Beverly  To  preamblate  the  Line  and  set  up 
bounds  Between  said  parrishes 

Dated  at  the  Prect  of  Salem  and  Beverly  y®  29  Day  of 
June  A:D  1751 

By  order  of  the  Comtee  Robert  Meacham  Prect  Clark 
at  a meeting  of  the  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of  prect  of 
Salem  and  Beverly  Regularly  warned  and  assembled  on  mun- 
day Eight  Day  of  July  A:D  1751  mr,John  Batch  was  Voted 
and  Chosen  moderator  of  said  meeting 
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1 Voted  to  Chuse  a Comtee  to  pream,blelate  the  Line  Be- 
tween the  two  parrishes  in  Beverly  and  to  set  up  bounds 

2 and  the  Comtee  that  was  Chosen  to  perambleate  the  Line 
Between  the  parrishes  was  Cap^  John  Leech  and  mr  Benja 
Raymond  and  mr  Josiah  Batchelder  and  mr  Jonathan 
Dodge  and  mr  Jonathan  Dodge  Jur 

at  ameeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Prect  of  Salem  and 
Beverly  by  a journment  from  y®  24  Day  of  June  1751  to  the 
Eight  Day  July  Next  Ensueing  and  upon  a journment 

1 then  it  was  put  to  Vote  whether  the  building  of  the 
steeple  should  be  set  out  by  the  prect  and  it  was  voted  that 
it  should 

2 Voted  that  the  Comdee  that  was  Chosen  to  manage  the 
affair  in  building  of  the  steple  are  Impowered  to  Reckon  and 
settle  with  the  subscribers  and  to  Recive  what  is  yet  behind 
of  their  subscriptions 

3d  they  are  Impowered  to  Procure  what  stuff  should  be 
Nessessary  towards  building  of  the  steple 

4 Voted  that  the  Comtee  Chosen  to  build  the  steple  are  Im- 
powered to  set  out  the  work  of  the  steple  to  any  person  or 
persons  that  will  Do  it  cheapest  & to  Contract  for  the  faith- 
full  performance  of  the  same 

5 Voted  to  allow  to  Ensign  John  Herrick  the  sum  of  Eight 
shillings  which  is  in  full  of  his  acompt  against  the  parrish 
July  y®  31/1751  Then  Nathaniel  Brown  and  Josiah  Batchel- 
der and  Robert  meacham  Took  the  oath  of  assessors  for  y® 
year  1751  To  the  faithful  Discharge  their  office  as  assessors 

The  Prect  of  Salem  & Beverly  July  y®  31  1751  an  acoumpt 
of  the  money  Leved  and  assed  On  the  Poles  and  Estates  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  sd  Prect  being  two  Lists  of  assessment 
made  and  Delivered  out  with  warrants  to  Collect  the  same 
Viz  to  Collector  John  Creesy  His  List  67  ;2  :10  & To  Collector 
George  Raymond  His  List  78  :16:1  The  whole  sums  amount- 
ing to  £145:18:11  Out  of  which  sum  or  sums  there  is  an 
order  given  mr  Joshua  Dodge  Treas’’  of  sd  prect  to  Demand 
and  Recive  sd  sum  and  sums  of  the  above  named  Collectors 
and  to  Pay  unto  the  Reverand  m^  John  Chipman  the  sum  of 
Eighty  Pounds  the  one  half  part  to  be  Payed  on  or  before 
the  first  Day  of  September  Next  Insueing  and  the  other  half 
part  to  be  Payed  in  on  or  before  the  first  Day  of  march  Next 
Insueing’  the  other  half  part  to  be  Payed  into  the  Reverand 
John  Chipman  for  his  service  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  for 
the  year  one  Thousand  seaven  hundred  and  fifty  one/1751 
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Esex  ss  To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Prect  of  Salem  & Beverly- 
Qualified  to  Vote  as  the  Law  Directs  you  are  hereby  Notifyed 
to  meet  togather  at  the  PubUck  meeting  house  in  sd  Preet  on 
Tusday  the  sixth  Day  of  augest  Next  at  four  of  the  Clock 
after  noon 

1 To  Prolong  the  time  for  Finishing  the  steeple  that  is  to  be 
built  in  sd  Preot 

2 To  Determine  what  sort  of  a vane  you  will  have  to  the 
steeple 

3 To  Conclude  what  Provision  you  will  make  for  the  Raise- 
iiig  the  steeple  both  in  materials  to  Raise  with  & Proper  sus- 
tenance for  the  Work  men  that  a sist  Raiseing 

4 To  Chuse  new  members  of  the  Comitee  for  building  the 
steeple  in  the  room  of  such  as  Desire  to  be  Dismist  Dated  at 
the  Prect  of  Salem  & Beverly  July  y®  30^/1751  By  order 
of  the  Comtee  Robert  meacham  prect  Clark 

augest  y^  20^^  1751  then  was  allowed  to  Jonathan  Batchel- 
der  for  his  service  of  Collection  for  the  year  1750  0-2-8 

at  ameeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  prect  of  Salem  & Bev- 
erly Reguerly  Warned  & assembled  on  Tusday  the  sixth  Day 
of  augest  A:D  1751  mr  John  Balch  was  Chosen  moderater  of 
sd  meeting 

1 Voted  to  prolong  the  time  for  finishing  the  steeple  untill 
the  Last  of  may  Next  Insueing 

2 Voted  to  be  left  with  the  Comtee  that  was  Chosen  to  man- 
age the  alBaris  of  building  the  steeple  to  procure  a Vane  to 
the  steeple  such  a one  as  they  shall  think  proper  Either  of 
Coper  or  brass 

3 Voted  to  be  left  with  the  Comtee  to  procure  plank  for  the 
building  the  steeple 

4 Voted  to  chuse  a comtee  of  three  men  to  provide  susten- 
ance for  the  Work  men  in  Raiseing  the  steple  & the  Comtee 
that  was  Chosen  to  manage  the  affair  in  providing  sustenance 
for  the  Work  men  was  mr  George  Raymond  & mr  Peter 
Woodbury  & mr  Joshua  Dodge  Jur 

Esex  ss  To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  prect  of  Salem  & Beverly 
Qualifyed  to  Vote  as  the  Law  Directs  you  are  hereby  Notified 
to  meet  to  gather  at  the  publick  meeting  house  in  sd  prect 
on  munday  the  sixteenth  Day  of  September  Instant  at  three 
of  the  Clock  in  the  after  noon 

1 To  see  if  they  will  Claboard  the  West  End  of  the  meeting 
house  and  allso 

2 to  Glaze  it  with  sash  glass 

3 to  Chuse  a Comtee  to  adjoyn  a comtee  allready  Chosen  by 
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the  first  parrish  in  Beverly  to  prambulate  the  Line  Betwen 
the  two  parrishes  and  to  set  np  bounds 

Dated  at  the  prect  of  Salem  & Beverly  the  seaventh  Day 
of  September  anno  Domini  1751  by  order  of  the  Comtee 
Kob^  meacham  prect  Clark 

at  a meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  prect  of  Salem  & Bev- 
erly Reguar ly  Warned  & assembled  on  munday  y«  sixteenth 
Day  of  Sep^  anno  Domini  1751  then  m’^  Joseph  Creesy  was 
Voted  & Chosen  moderator  of  sd  meeting 

1 Voted  to  Claboard  the  West  End  of  the  meeting  house 
this  fall 

2 Voted  to  glaze  the  West  End  of  the  meeting  house  with 
sash  glass 

3 Voted  Cap^  John  Leech  and  mr  Josiah  Batchelder  & mr 
Benja  Raymond  Were  Chosen  a Comtee  to  adjoyn  a Comtee 
ail  ready  Chosen  or  should  be  Chosen  by  the  first  parrish  in 
Beverly  to  preamblate  the  Line  Between  the  parrishes  and 
to  set  up  bounds 

4 Voted  that  the  prudentel  comtee  should  provide  stuf  for 
the  Claboarding  of  the  West  End  of  the  meeting  house  and 
for  the  glazeing  it  and  to  see  that  the  work  is  Done 

March  y®  24/1752  then  an  acount  of  the  orders  that  was 
given  to  the  Treasurer  Joshua  Dodge  which  he  answered 
the  prect  of  Salem  & Beverly  December  y®  19^*^  1751  then 
an  order  was  given  to  the  Treasurer  to  pay  unto  Deacon 
John  Conant  the  sum  of  seaven  shillings  & six  pence  By 
abatement 

the  prect  of  Salem  & Beverly  Novumber  y®  11  -jllfil  then 
an  order  given  to  george  Raymond  pay  to.  Deacon  John  Con- 
ant the  sum  of  one  pound  four  shillings  & six  pence  for 
boards 

the  prect  of  Salem  & Beverly  apriel  1®*/1751  then  an  order 
given  to  the  Treasure  to  pay  unto  the  widow  mary  Pleuent 
for  takeing  care  of  the  meeting  house  1 :1 :4 
Orders — 


to  George  Raymond 

0: 

1 

6 

an  order  to  Samuel  Conant 

0: 

3 

0 

an  order  to  John  Creesy 

0 

15 

6 

an  order  to  John  Herrick  the  sum  of 

0 

10  8 

an  order  to  Benja  Brown 

1 

8 

0 

an  order  to  Josiah  Batchelder 

1 

10  0 

an  order  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Trow  for  Clabords 

0 

13 

4 

an  order  to  m’^  Joseph  Brown 

0 

7 

6 

an  order  to  Jonathan  Batchelder 

0: 

7 

5 
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an  order  to  Nathanael  Brown  0 ; 13  9 

an  order  to  the  widow  Elizabeth  Trow  2 : 11  0 

an  order  to  the  widow  Jemima  Estey  0:2  6 

an  order  to  mrs  Elizabeth  Trow  for  Expences  2 15  1 

an  order  to  Samuel  Brown  0 7 6 

By  part  of  an  order  to  Benja  Creesy  Jur  112' 


may  3^  13^^  1752  then  y®  assessors  gave  an  order  To  mr 
George  Raymond  Collector  To  deacon  Joshua  Dodge  for  y® 
sum  of  7/6  . . . for  abatement  of  y®  Tax  of  John  Herrick 
Jun’^  for  y®  year  past 

may  y«  26^^  1752  then  y®  Comtee  abated  Joseph  Rajunond 
his  Tax  'for  y®  year  past  which  was  0-7-6  & Gave  him  an 
order  at  y^  same  time  To  the  T'reas’'  for  the  same 
Novemb’^  17^^  1752  then  y®  Committee  allowed  Collec- 
tor William  Dodge  y^  sum  of  2^/8*^  for  his  service  in  Collect- 
ing for  y®  year  1750^ — 

A Subscripction 

Whereas  the  Inhabitants  of  the  prect  of  Salem  & Beverly 
in  the  county  of  Esex  Did  at  their  meeting  held  by  Ad  Journ- 
ment  on  munday  the  18^  Instant  Chuse  Benja  Raymond 
Josiah  Batchelder  & Benja  Jones  a Comtee  to  prefer  a sub- 
scription among  the  sd  Inhabitants  to  Raise  money  to  build 
a steeple  to  the  publick  meeting  house  in  sd  prect  & to  purches 
a Bell  for  the  same  & Report  their  Doings  thereon  & W'ee 
the  subscribers  Inhabitants  of  the  prect  afor  sd  Desirous  that 
a steeple  may  be  built  & a bell  Purchesed  & being  applyed  to 
by  the  Comtee  afor  sd.  do  subscribe  the  sums  Respectiveh" 
sett  over  against  our  Names  Two  Fifths  of  which  sums  Wee 
Promise  & Engage  to  pay  in  money  & the  other  Three  Fifths 
in  Labour  & materials  to  build  the  steeple  with  Respect  to 
the  time  of  Payment  & the  Receiver  or  Receivrs  thereof  Wee 
Refer  it  to  the  Determination  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Prect 
afor  sd  at  a general  meeting  Legally  warned  held  therefor 
— the  prect  of  Salem  & Beverly  June  21 — 1750 


John  Conant 

2 

12 

0 

Daniell  Conant 

1 

0 

0 

Ebenezer  Trask 

1 

6 

8 

Benja  Creesy 

1 

6 

8 

George  Raymond 

1 

0 

0 

William  Green 

1 

0 

0 

Edward  Raymond 

2 

13 

4 

Amos  Dodge 

1 

6 

8 

John  Conant  Jur 

0 

10 

0 

Jonathan  Dodge 

1 

0 

0 

Peter  Dodge 

0 

15 

0 

Caleb  Dodge 

1 

6 

8 

Robert  Dodge  Jur 

0 

5 

4 

Joshua  Rea 

0 

8 

0 

Josiah  Woodbury 

0 

16 

0 

Joshua  Dodge  2<^ 

.1 

0 

0 

Benja  Raymond 

1 

12 

0 

Caleb  Balch  Eight 

hundred 

Benja  Jones 

1 

6 

8 

feet  pine  boards 
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March  y®  12/1752  then  an  order  was  given  to  Greorge  Ray- 
mond to  Receive  of  the  parrish  Treas^  the  snm  of  2 :10 :0  & 
to  Joshua  Dodge  the  sum  of  1 :1 :6  In  y«  same  year  paid  hy 
y®  Comtee  for  Clabboards  for  y®  west  End  of  y®  meeting 
house  £1-10-8 

Esse®  ss  To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  prect  of  Salem  & Beverly 
Qualyfied  to  Vote  as  the  Law  Directs  you  are  hereby  Noti- 
fyed  to  assemble  & meet  to  gather  at  the  publick  meeting 
house  in  sd  prect.  on  tusday  the  24^^^  of  march  Instant  at  two 
of  the  Clock  in  the  after  noon 

1 To  Chuse  parrish  officers  to  manage  the  preudentel  affaris 
in  sd  prect  & other  parrish  officers  for  the  year  Ensueing' 

2 to  Raise  money  for  the  suport  of  the  Revrand  m’"  Chipman 
in  the  work  of  the  ministrey  for  the  year  Ensueing  & to  see 
what  money  they  will  Raise  for  the  Defraying  of  the  parrish 
Charges  for  this  present  year  & to  pay  the  parrish  Debt 

31y  to  Receive  the  Report  of  the  Com*-®®  Chosen  to  settele 
y®  Line  between  the  first  parrish  in  Beverly  & sd  parrish  & 
to  act  upon  it  as  they  shall  think  proper 

Dated  at  the  precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly  the  thirteenth 
Day  of  march  A:D  1752  By  order  of  the  Com^®'®  Robert 
Meacham  prect  Cerk 

At  A meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  y®  precinct  of  Salem  & 
Beverly  Regurlariy  Warned  & assembled  on  March  the  2#^ 
1752  m^  John  Conant  was  chosen  moderator  of  sd  meeting  & 
M’^  Josiah  Batchelder  M^  peter  Woodbey  and  m^  peter  Shaw 
were  Chosen  a Com^®®  To  manage  y®  prudntial  affairs  of  sd 
parrish  for  the  year  Insuing  at  the  same  meeting  the  above 
sd  Batchelder  woodbery  & Shaw  were  Chosen  assessors  for 
y®  year  Insuing  at  y®  Same  meeting  y®  sd  Batchelder  was 
Chosen  parrish  Clerk  for  y®  year  Insuing  & m’^  Joshua  Dodg 
was  Chosen  Treas’^  for  the  year  Insuing  & m’'  William  Green 
& m’^  Caleb  Balch  were  Choosen  Collectors  for  y®  year  in- 
suing  at  the  Same  meeting!  Voted  To  Raise  the  Sum  of  Eighty 
pounds  Lawful  money  for  y®  Reverand  mr  Chipmans  Sallary 
for  the  year  Insuing  Likewise  Voted  To  Raise  the  Sum  of 
Sixty  pounds  Lawfull  money  for  y®  Defraying  y®  Charges  of 
s^  parrish  for  the  year  Insuing  At  y®  Same  Meeting  Voted 
that  the  Return  made  By  the  Comt®®  that  was  Chosen  To 
Settle  the  Line  Between  the  first  parrish  In  Beverly  and  s^ 
precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly  is  Excepted  and  shall  be 
Recorded — Josiah  Batchelder  pre®^  Clerk 
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Ess:  march  y®  24^^  1752  then  y®  s^  Batchelder  Rec*^  y®  oath 
of  parrish  Clerk  & march  y®  27‘*^  following  m’'  Joshua  Dodge 
was  sworn  to  y®  faithfull  discharge  of  his  office  as  Treas^  at 
y®  Same  time  m^  Caleb  Balch  & m^  William  Green  Each  of 
them  Respectively  Took  the  oath  of  a Collector — & the  said 
Batcheld  m’^  peter  Shaw  & m’^  peter  woodbury  then  Rec^ 
the  oath  of  assessors — 

March  the  24^^  1752  then  an  Order  was  Given  to  doctor 
Benj^  Jones  Chairman  of  our  Steple  Com^®®  to  draw  out  of 
our  Treasury  the  Sum  of  fifty  pounds — 

march  y®  24^^  1752  paid  by  y®  Com^®®  to  Benja  Creesy  for 
his  work  in  Refiting  y®  west  End  of  y®  meeting  house  the 
Sum  of  4=0=0 

A Record  of  y®  Settlement  of  y®  Line  Between  the  first 
parrish  in  Beverly  & y®  precinct  of  Salem  & Beverly  Viz — 
We  the  Subscribers  Joshua  Herrick  Isaac  Woodbury  & 
anthony  wood  appointed  By  the  Inhabitants  of  y®  first  parrish 
in  Beverly  John  Leech  Benjamin  Raymond  & Josiah  Batchel- 
der appointed  by  the  precinct  of  Salem  & beverly  Being  auth- 
orized & Impowered  1:0  afiiz  & Establish  boundaries  on  the 
Line  Betwixt  the  first  parrish  and  the  precinct  of  s^  Salem 
and  beverly  as  may  at  Large  appear  Refferance  Being  had 
to  the  Records  of  s<^  parrish  & precinct  have  in  observanc  of 
the  Tt-ust  in  us  Reposed  as  a for  s<^  met  to  gather  & afture  a 
mature  Examination  by  us  had  on  the  premises  We  mutually 
Com  in  to  the  following  Determination  & Resolution  Viz 
That  from  and  after  the  Date  hereof  the  Line  Betwixt  s<^ 
parish  & precinct  Shall  Extend  as  followeth  Begining  at 
a Stake  on  y®  Grist  millpond  on  Salem  Line  & Extending 
thence  north  Easterly  To  y®  Southwesterly  Corner  of  the 
Land  whereon  the  house  formerly  peter  Woodings  Now  Stan- 
deth  thence  on  a Straight  Line  to  the  Southwest  Corner  of 
y®  Land  whereon  Benja  Dikes  house  formerly  stood  that  is  to 
say  y®  South  west  Corner  of  y®  orchard  at  the  bars  thence 
on  a straight  Line  to  a Large  high  Rock  four  feet  & one 
half  to  y®  S E of  a Crotched  maple  on  Wenham  Line 
Given  under  our  hands  Nov:  y®  22^^  A:D  1751 — 

Joshua  her  rick 
Isaac  Woodbury 
Anthony  Wood 
John  Leech 
Benja  Raymond 
Josiah  Batchelder 
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Ess : These  are  To  Notifie  y®  freeholders  & other  Inhabitants 
of  y®  precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly  which  are  Qnallified  To 
Vote  as  y®  Law  Directs  To  assemble  and  meet  To  gather  at 
y®  publick  meeting  house  in  s^  parrish  on  wendsday  y®  13>*^  of 
may  Instant  at  4 of  y®  Clock  in  y®  afternoon  To  see  if  y® 
parrish  will  Choose  a Com^®®  To  Inquire  of  m*’  Robert  Hooper 
Esq’"  wether  y®  Bell  which  This  parrish  Desired  him  To  Send 
for  is  arrived  and  if  it  Be  then  for  s’^  Com^®  To  Receive  s^^ 
Bell  & Bring  it  up  into  This  parrish  and  Take  Care  of  it  in 
Som  Convenient  place  and  allso  To  provide  meterials  To 
hang  s*^  Bell  withall  & Likewise  To  hang  it  in  y®  steple  of 
our  publick  meeting  house  as  soon  as  conveniently  they  can 
& Likewise  To  See  if  y®  parrish  will  Impower  the  same  Com- 
^®®  or  Choose  som  other  Com^®  To  take  a way  the  Stairs 
Leading  up  into  y®  mens  G-alliry  & Likewise  To  Cut  a Door 
out  of  y®  Steple  into  y®  Galliry  and  To  Do  What  Ever  Else 
may  be  thought  proper  a sd  meeting 

Dated  aty®  pre®'^  of  Salem  & Beverly  the  14^^  Dav  of 
May  A:D  1752 

By  order  of  y®  Com^®®  Josiah  Batchelder  prec^  Clerk 
At  a meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  precinct  of  Salem  and 
Beverly  Regularly  warned  and  assembled  the  13'^  of  may 
1752  m’"  Joshua  Dodge  was  Chosen  moderator  of  s^  meeting 
In  the  first  place  it  was  put  To  Vote  wether  the  parrish 
would  Choose  a Com^®®  To  Inquire  of  y®  Honnourable  Robert 
hooper  Esq  wether  the  Bell  which  this  parrish  Desired  him 
to  Send  for  is  Come  and  if  it  Be  Come  for  s^  Com^®®  To  Re- 
ceive s^  Bell  and,  Bring  it  up  into  s’^  parrish  and  Take  Care 
of  it  and  provide  meterials  to  hang  it  withall  & To  See  it 
hanged  in  y®  steple  of  the  publick  meeting  house  in  s^ 
parrish  as  soon  as  they  could  and  it  passed  in  y®  effirmmitive 
— and  the  Com*®®  Chosen  for  that  purpose  was  viz  m’"  John 
Balch  m’"  mark  Dodge  m’'  Samuell  Leech — 

Nextly  Voted  that  the  Com*®®  which  was  Chosen  To  mannage 
y®  affair  of  Building  the  steeple  are  impowered  to  Cut  out  a 
Door  out  of  y®  steple  into  y®  Galliry  3^*^  Voted  that  y®  stand- 
ing prudential  Com,*®®  of  s*^  parrish  are  Impowered  to  Get 
y®  mens  Stairs  Removed  and  Taken  a way  and  To  Se  that 
y®  seats  are  cut  and  altred  in  the  Gallery  as  they  shall  think 
most  Convenient — 

Ess  the  precinct  of  Salem  and  beverly  may  the  -18**’  1752 
then  the  assessors  of  s<*  parrish  Set  up  a Notification  at  y® 
publick  meeting  house  in  s^  parrish  To  Notifie  y®  Inhabitants 
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To  Give  in  a True  & perfect  List  of  their  poles  & Other  Rata- 
ble Estate  to  them  In  order  to  be  assessed 

By  order  of  y®  assessors  Josiah  Batchelder  Clerk 

Ess  June  y®  26^^  1752  The  Treas’^®  Orders 
The  prec^  of  Salem  and  Beverly  August  y®  5^^  1752  To  Decon 
Joshua  dodge  Treas^  for  this  present  year  an  acc^  of  What 
money  was  Raised  By  y®  Inhabitants  of  the  precinct  above  s^ 
Being  Two  Lists  of  assessments  Levey^  upon  the  poles  and 
Estates  of  y®  Inhabitants  of  s<^  precinct  for  y«  Support  of  the 
Reverend  m^  John  Chipman  In  the  Worke  of  the  ministrey 
for  this  present  year  & for  the  Defraing'  the  other  Nescesary 
Charges  Within  the  Same  is  as  folloeth  Viz — 

To  Collector  william  Green  his  List  is  £69..0..1  To  Collector 
Caleb  Balch  his  List  is  £76. .17. .10  The  Sum  Total  amounting 
to  £145 :17 :11  The  which  Total  Sum  you  are  hereby  ordered 
to  Demand  & Recive  That  is  To  say  of  Each  Collector  the 
above  sd  Sum  herein  set  down  & out  of  , which  Sum  Total 
you  are  hereby  ordered  to  pay  unto  y®  Rever^  John  Chip- 
man  above  s*^  the  Sum  of  Eighty  pounds  y®  one  half  part  of 
s*^  Eighty  pounds  To  Be  paid  at  or  Before  the  first  day  of 
Sept’’  Next  Ensuing  & y®  other  half  part  to  be  paid  at  or 
Before  the  first  day  of  march  Next  Ensuing*  & y®  other  Sixty 
five  pounds  Seventeen  Shillings  & Eleven  pence  to  Keep  in 
your  hands  till  furder  order 

The  precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly  august  y®  5'^^  1752 
Then  an  order  was  Given  to  Collector  George  Raymond  for 
2®/8‘^  being  for  his  service  in  Collecting  his  List  of  assessment 
for  the  year  1751 — 

The  Warrant 

These  are  to  Notifie  the  free  holders  and  Other  Inhabitants 
of  y®  pree^  of  Salem  & Beverly  which  are  Lawfully  Quallified 
To  Vote  that  they  assemble  & meet  To  gather  at  y®  publick 
meeting  house  in  s^  precinct  on  tuesday  y®  28^  of  November 
instant  at  2 of  y®  Clock  in  y®  afternoon  In  the  first  place  to 
see  if  y®  parrish  will  Chuse  a Com^®®  to  make  Sail  of  that 
Vacancy  where  y®  Stairs  stood  Leading  up  into  y®  mens 
Gallery  which  may  Now  accomadate  som  body  with  a Good 
t>ue  & if  they  do  not  see  fit  to  Chuse  a Com^®  for  that  pur- 
pose that  they  act  thereon  in  som  other  method  as  they  may 
think  proper 

2^^y  to  se  what  the  parrish  will  do  Relating  to  the  Length- 
ining  out  y®  seats  in  y®  mens  Gallery  or  Building  New  ones 
over  y®  Stairway  & to  Do  what  Ever  Elce  may  thought  proper 
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To  be  done  at  meeting — Dated  at  precinct  of  Salem  & 

Beverly  the  18^^  day  of  Nov^  A:D  1752  By  order  of  The 
Com^®  Josiah  Batchelder:  prec^  Clerk 

Novemb**  y®  28^^  1752  Then  the  Commitee  Reckind  with 
m^  Joshua  Dodge  Treasurer  for  the  year  50  & 51  & there  Re- 
mains Due  to  y®  parrish  y®  sum  of  one  shilling  & five  pence 
three  farthings 

At  a meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  y®  precinct  of  Salem.  & 
Beverly  Regularly  warned  and  assembled  on  y®  28^^  of  No- 
vember A D 1752  m’'  John  Balch  was  then  Chosen  moderator 
of  s^  meeting  in  y®  first  place  it  was  put  to  Vote  wether  y® 
parrish  would  Chuse  a Com^®  To  make  sail  of  that  pue  Birth 
where  y®  mens  sairs  stood  Leading  up  into  y®  Gallery  & it 
passed  in  y®  Negative  Nextly  it  was  put  to  Vote  wether  The 
parrish  would  Chuse  a Com^®®  to  Confer  with  deacon  Joshua 
dodge  in  Order  to  Exchange  his  pue  for  y®  above  s*^  pue 
birth  and  to  Report  to  y®  meeting  of  their  proseedings  & it 
passed  in  y®  affirmitive  and  The  Com^®®  that  was  Chosen  for 
that  purpos  was  m^  Samuel  Leech  m^  George  Raymond  docf 
Benj®-  Jones  — 

Nextly  Voted  to  Run  out  the  two  hind  Seats  in  y®  mens  Gall- 
iry  and  build  them  over  y®  mens  stairs  with  Baninsters — at 
y®  Same  time  Voted  that  y®  Standing  prudential  Commitee 
be  A Com^®®  To  Get  afor  s^  Seats  built  according  To  y®  above 
s^  Vote  — 

Then  By  A Vote  of  the  parrish  y®  meeting  was  Idjournedfor 
one  half  hower  and  To  Set  in  Landlord  Trows  Chamber  to 
Receive  y®  Report  of  the  Comtee  Chosen  To  Confer  with  Dea- 
con dodge  Releating  to  the  Above  s*^  pue  then  upon  y®  set- 
ting of  ye  ajornment  the  meeting  Received  the  Report  of 
y®  Commitee  & the  Report  was  Viz  Decon  dodge  Would  Ex- 
change upon  these  Considerations  to  wit  that  y®  parrish  will 
Give  him  fifty  pounds  Old  Ten’’  and  To  make  A Glass  wind 
in  it  at  y®  west  End  of  y®  meeting  house  s^  window  is  to  Be 
3 Squares  wid  and  y®  depth  of  y®  other  windows  and  y®  meet- 
ing Excepted  y®  Report  and!  Voted  that  it  should  be  Recorded 
Nextly  Voted  to  Choose  a Com^®®  To  Build  & fit  up  s^  pue 
according  to  y®  Vote  above  s*^  and  there  was  a Commitee 
Chosen  and  y®  Commitee  Chosen  was  m^  peter  Shaw  m^  peter 
Woodbery  m^  Josiah  Batchelder 

The  prec^  of  Beverly  Nov^  the  28^^  1752  mr  Joshua  Dodge 
Treas^  you  are  hereby  ordered  to  pay  unto  Doc^^  Benj^  Jones 
Chairman  of  our  steple  Commitee  the  sum  of  50-0-0  which 
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the  parrish  hath  in  your  hands  By  order  of  y®  Com^®® 

Josiah  Batchelder  prec^  Clerk 
feb^  y®  2^^  1753  then  an  order  was  Given  to  Treas^  Joshua 
dodge  to  pay  unto  m’’  peter  Shaw  for  Labour  don  about  y® 
meeting  house  for  £0..5..10 

The  precinct  of  Salem  and  beverly  march  y®  9^^  1753  then 
the  parrish  Com^®  Reckned  with  m’'  Benjamin  Creesy  for  his 
work  In  building  up  y®  Seats  over  y®  mens  Gallery  and  for 
other  small  Nescecarys  and  there  Remains  Due  to  him  Lawfull 
money  2. .6. .8  and  at  y®  same  time  an  order  was  Given  to  y® 
Treas’^  for  y®  payment  of  y®  same 
The  precinct  of  Salem  and  beverly  march  y®  ninth  1753 
then  an  order  was  Given  to  mr  Sam^^  Leech  for  one  pound 
seventeen  shillings  and  four  pence  for  to  pay  m’'  Gott  for 
hanging  y®  bell  — 

The  Warrant  for  the  anual  meeting  for  5^®  precinct  of  Salem 
& beverly — March  y®  10^  1753 

Ess  To  the  freeholders  & other  Inhabitants  of  the  precinct 
of  Salem  and  Beverly  who  are  Qualified  by  Law  to  Vote — 
These  are  To  Notifie  you  to  assemble  and  meet  to  Gather  at 
the  publick  meeting  house  in  s^  precinct  on  Wednesday  y® 
21®*^  of  march  Instant  at  two  of  y®  Clock  in  y®  afternoon — 
first  to  Choose  parrish  officers  for  the  year  Insuing  as  y®  Law 
directs  21y  To  see  what  money  the  parrish  will  Raise  for 
the  Support  of  y®  Reverend  m’^  John  Chipman  in  y®  work  of 
the  ministrey  for  the  year  Insuing'  3^1y  'To  see  what  money 
y®  parrish  will  Raise  for  the  Defraying  the  parrish  Charges 
for  y®  year  Insuing  & To  pay  their  debts  Dated  at  y®  pre- 
cinct of  Salem  and  beverly  march  y®  10^'^  1753  By  order  of 
y®  Commitee  Josiah  Batchelder  pr^  Clerk 

March  y®  21 : 1753  then  an  Order  was  Given  to  Treas’^ 
Joshua  dodge  to  pay  unto  m’^  James  meacham  y®  sum  of  0 :3 :6 
to  pay  unto  m^  J onathan  dodge  0:3:6  By  way 
of  abatements  at  y®  same  time  an  order  was  Given  to  Treas^ 
dodge  to  pay  unto  y®  widdow  mary  fiuant  for  taking  Care  of 
y®  meeting  house  1:1:4  & to  John  fiuant  for  Ringing  y®  BeU 
1 :0 :0  at  y®  same  time  an  order  was  Given  to  M*^  Trask  for 
Commitees  Expenses  1 :8 :8  at  y®  same  time  an  order  was  Given 
to  George  Trow  for  y®  Com^®®  Expences  0:13:3  then  an 
order  was  Given  to  Treas^  dodge  to  pay  unto  Josiah  Batchel- 
der y®  sum  of  seven  shillings  and  seven  pence  0 :7  :7 

At  a meeting  of  y®  Inhabitants  of  y®  precinct  of  Salem  and 
beverly  Regularly  warned  and  assembled  on  march  y®  21®^ 
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1753  M’’  John  Conant  was  Chosen  moderator  of  meeting  at 
s^  meeting  m^  peter  Shaw  m^  peter  woodbury  and  Josiah 
Batchelder  was  Chosen  a Commitee  To  manage  the  prudential 
affairs  of  s^  precinct — 

at  the  same  meeting  ye  above  s*^  Commitee  was  Chosen  assess- 
ors for  ye  year  Insuing  and  the  s<^  Batchelder  was  Choosen 
Clerk  of  s*^  parrish,  for  y®  year  Insuing  and  m’'  Joshua  dodge 
was  Chosen  parrish  Treas’'  for  y®  year  Insuing  at  y®  same 
meeting  Voted  To  Rais  y®  sum  of  Eighty  pounds  for  y®  Sup- 
port of  y®  Reverend  m^  John  Chipman  in  y®  work  of  y®  min- 
istrey  for  y®  year  Insuing  and  Likewise  to  Raise  y®  sum  of 
Twenty  pounds  for  y®  defraying  y®  Groing  Charges  of  y® 
parrish  for  y®  year  insuing  and  to  pay  y®  parrishes  debts — 
March  y®  21®^  1753  then  Israel  Green  Took  y®  oath  of  a 
Collector  for  the  year  Insuing 

March  y®  23<^  1753  then  m^  John  dodge  Took  The  oath  to 
y®  faithful  discharge  of  y®  office  of  a collector  for  y®  year 
Insuing  & decon  Joshua  Dodge  was  then  Sworn  To  y®  faith- 
full  discharge  of  the  office  of  Treas^  for  y®  year  Insuing — 
Essex  ss  These  are  to  warn  and  Give  notice  to  y®  Inhabitants 
of  the  precinct  of  Salem  and  beverly  which  are  quailified  To 
Vote  as  y®  Law  directs  that  they  assemble  and  meet  to  gether 
at  y®  publick  meeting  house  In  s^  precinct  on  tuesday  y®  8^^ 
day  of  may  next  Ensuing  at  three  of  y®  Clock  in  y®  after- 
noon first  to  see  if  y®  parrish  will  finnish  and  Confirm  the  Ex- 
change with  deacon  Joshua  dodge  Relating  To  y®  pues  Accord- 
ing To  a Vote  of  y®  parrish  passed  on  y®  28^  day  of  novem- 
ber  1752  and  if  y®  parrish  do  not  se  fit  to  Confirm  y®  Ex- 
change According  to  y®  above  s^  Vote  then  to  see  if  they  will 
Reconsider  s^  Vote  and  take  som  Other  method  to  dispose  of 
s<^  pue  and  to  do  what  Elver  Elce  they  may  think  proper  Re- 
lating to  s^  pue  at  the  s^  meeting 

Dated  at  the  precinct  of  Salem  & beverly  Aprill  y®  30^^ 
1753  By  order  of  y®  Comitee  Josiah  Batchelder  prec^  Clerk 
At  a meeting  of  The  Inhabitants  of  y®  precinct  of  Salem 
and  beverly  Regularly  Warned  and  assembled  on  tuesday 
may  The  8'^^  1753  m^  Joseph  Creesy  Was  Chosen  Moderator 
of  s^  meeting — in  the  first  place  it  was  put  to  Vote  To  see  if 
y®  parrish  would  finnish  & Confirm  the  Exchange  With  dea- 
con Joshua  dodge  Relating  To  y®  pues  According  To  a Vote 
passed  at  a meeting  of  y®  Inhabitants  of  y®  parrish  on  y® 
28^  of  November  1752 — and  it  passed  in  y®  Negetive  Nextly 
Voted  to  Reconsider  the  above  s^  Vote — 
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Nextly  Voted  tha/t'  whereas  Robert  Hooper  Jun^  Esq^  of  mar- 
blehead  hath  by  his  Generosity  and  Donation  Greatly  obliged 
this  precinct  In  presenting  us  with  a bell  on  his  own  Cost 
and  Charge  for  y®  use  of  y®  s^  precinct  do  grant  & Freely 
Give  unto  y®  s*^  Robert  hooper  Esq^  his  heirs  & assignes  the 
pue  at  y®  Southerly  Corner  of  Our  publick  meeting  house 
scituate  between  M’"  William  porters  & Deacon  Creesys  pew — 
Nextly  Voted  that  our  present  Clerk  Give  a fair  Coppie  of 
the  above  s^  Vote  to  m^  Sam^^  Leech  & that  m^  Leech  present 
m’’  hooper  with  s^  Coppie  as  soon  as  may  be  Nextly  Voted  to 
Lath  and  plaister  over  head  over  y®  above  s^  pew  upon  y® 
parrishes  Cost — 

The  Warrant  for  The  Meeting 

Ess  These  are  to  notifie  y^  freeholders  and  other  Inhabitants 
Which  are  Quallified  By  Law  to  Vote  that  they  assemble  and 
meet  To  gather  at  y®  publick  meeting  house  in  s<^  precinct  on 
thurdsday  the  28^  of  June  Instant  at  3 of  y'^  Clock  in  y® 
after  noon  in  the  first  place  to  se  if  y®  Inhabitants  of  s<^ 
parrish  at  s^  meeting  may  think  it  advantageous  To  be  set  of 
from  y®  Respective  Towns  where  they  now  belong  and  to  Be 
incorporated  into  a destrict  by  them  selves  & if  so  Then  to 
Act  at  s*^  meeting  as  they  may  think  proper  To  Effect  the 
same  & to  do  any  thing  Elce  as  they  may  think  Nescesary  to 
be  Done  at  s<^  meeting  Relating  to  that  affair  & allso  to  se  if 
y®  parrish  will  Grant  Liberty  to  Robert  hooper  Esq’'  of  mar- 
blehead  To  make  an  addition  to  y®  window  in  his  pew  in  our 
publick  meeting  house  of  y®  same  Bigness  that  his  window 
now  is  upon  his  own  Cost  and  Charge — Dated  at  y®  prec^  of 
Salem  and  Beverly  y®  15^^  day  of  June  anno  domini  1753 
By  order  of  y®  Comm^®  Josiah  Batchelder  prec^  Clerk 
The  precinct  of  Salem  & beverly  June  y®  15^  1753  Then  A 
Notification  was  Set  up  at  our  publick  meeting  house  for  to 
notify  y®  Inhabitants  of  s<^  precinct  for  the  Bringing  in  a 
true  and  perfect  List  of  their  poles  and  other  Rateable  Estate 
to  y®  assesors  of  s^  precinct  at  y®  house  of  george  Trow  Inn- 
holder in  s^  prec^  in  order  to  Be  Taxed  for  y^  year  insuing — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  prec^  of  Salem  and 
beverly  Regularly  warned  and  assembled  y®  8^  of  June.  A D. 
1753  mr  John  Conant  was  Chosen  moderator  after  Som  Ma- 
ture and  Deleberate  Consideration  upon  first  Clause  in  y® 
warrant  viz  whether  the  inhabitants  of  s<^  parrish  might 
think  it  Best  for  y”’  to  Be  Incorporated  in  to  a Destinct  dis- 
trict and  Voted  that  In  Consideration  of  y®  Town  of  Beverly® 
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Insisting  on  such  Restrictions  and  Limmitations  in  their  Vote 
for  Reciveing  Salem  part  of  this  precinct  to  be  annexed  to 
s<i  Town  of  beverly  as  imply  Great  Inconveniences  to  us  we 
Desire  that  this  precinct  may  be  Erected  into  a district  A 
unanimus  Vote — • 

Nextly  put  to  vote  whether  y®  parrish  would  Choose  Commi- 
tees  to  manage  y®  affair  and  it  passed  in  the  afifirmetive 
Nextly  Cap^  John  Leech  m^  Josiah  Batchelder  & m’^  Sam^^ 
Leech  were  Voted  and  Chosen  a Commitee  To  Apply  To  y® 
Town  of  Salem  for  their  Consent  that  that  part  of  this;  pre- 
cinct a part  of  which  is  Salem  may  be  set  of  and  in  Coporated 
together  with  that  part  of  it  which  is  a part  of  Beverly  Into 
a separate  and  distinct  district  if  y®  Great  and  General 
Couart  shall  think  fitt  Turn  over  the  Leaf 

Nextly  Deacon  John  Conant  Deacon  Joshua  Dodge  & Doctor 
Benja  Jones  Ware  Voted  and  Chosen  A Commitee  To  Apply 
To  the  Town  of  Beverly  for  their  Consent  that  that  part  of 
this  precinct  which  is  a part  of  Beverly  may  Be  Set  of  & 
Incorporated  togather  with  that  part  of  it  which  is  A parte 
of  Salem  Into  a Seperate  and  Distinct  district  if  y®  Great 
and  General  Couart  shall  think  it  fitt — 

Nextly  Voted  That  y^  Commitee^  a hove  s<^  are  Impowered  by 
the  parrish  a for  s<^  To  Act  upon  this  affair  as  they  shall 
think  proper — 

Nextly  voted  That  y®  Commitee  Chosen  to  apply  to  y®  Gener- 
al Couart  have  an  Order  from  y®  prudential  Commitee  of  this 
precinct  to  y®  treas^  of  s<^  precinct  for  money  to  Enable  y”^ 
to  Carry  on  that  affair  as  s^  prudential  Com^®®  shall  think 
fit — 

Nextly  Voted  Liberty  to  Robert  Hooper  Jun^  Esq^  of  marble- 
head  to  make  an  addition  to  y®  window  in  his  pew  in  our 
publick  meeting  hous  as  Big  as  s^  window  now  is  upon  his 
own  Coast  & Charge — 

precinct  of  Salem  & beverly  AD.  1753 

A Coppie  of  y®  List  of  assesment  for  Salem  part  of  y®  pre- 
cinct Commited  To  Collector  Israel  Green  for  y®  year  1752 — 


Names  poles  Real  Estate  personal  Sum  Total 


Abraham  Brown 

o 

1 

GO 

1 

o 

0-19-  0 

0-  1-  7 

1-17-  7 

Benja  Brown 

- 4- 

-10-  4 

- 5-  2 

0-19-  6 

Sam^^  Brown 

- 4- 

-17-  6 

-10- 

1-11-  6 

Joseph  Brown  | 

- 4- 

Ou  4-10 

- 2-  5 

0-11-  3 

Jonathan  Batchelder  | 

4 

-15-  6 

- 6-  4 

1-  5-10 
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Names 

poles  Real  Estate 

personal  S 

Joshua  Batchelder 

i 4 

- 6- 

- 1-11 

John  Batch 

4 

-12-  4 

- 9-  4 

Josiah  Batchelder 

8 

-16- 

- 7-  4 

Joseph  Batchelder 

4 

- 7-  6 

- 1-  9 

William  Batchelder 

1 4 

1 

Jonathan  Baker 

1 4 

- 5-10 

- 2-  2 

Robert  Baker  of  wenham  for  land 

Jonathan  Baker  Jun’' 

4 

1 -11- 

-2-3 

Joshua  Corning 

1 -13-11 

- 6-  9 

John  Creesy  | 

4 

4 

- 2-  9 ! 

Nath^^  Creesy 

4 

-2-21 

1 

Job  Creesy 

4 

-10- 

-4-51 

Joseph  Creesy 

4 

-12- 

- 5-  4 

Noah  Creesy 

4 

-12- 

- 5-  4 

Benjai  Creesy 

4 

-14-  6 

- 6-  9 

Benja  Creesy  Jun^ 

1 4 

1 

Jonathan  Hayward 

1 4 

1-  6 

Rufus  herrick  1 

8 

1-  9-  0 

10-10  1 

Cap^  John  Leech  | 8 

Do  for  Sam^^  Leeches  land 

1-14-  0 

11-  7 

Sam^^  Leech 

1 8 

1 2-14-  0 

MO-  9 

John  Leech  Jun’'  | 

4 

2 

Rich  d Leech  | 

4 

10 

2-  2 

Asa  Leech  | 

4 

2 

William  Creen  | 

4 

0-11-  0 

3-  4 

Israel  Green 

4 

9-  6 

10-2-8 

Thomas  preston  | 

4 

3-  3 

1 

anna  preston 

3-  1 

6 

mary  preston  | 

3-  1 

6 

The  widdow  Gean  Rea 

7-  6 

4 

Sam^^  woodbery 

4 

11-1-6 

1 0-  7-  0 

William  Woodbery  | 4 

William  woodbery  Jun’^'  4 

1 14 

3-  1 

William  woodbery  y®  2 
Zachariah  Woodbery 

;d  4 

4 

6 

Robert  meachem 

4 

9-  6 

3-  6 

Josiah  Trow 

8 

6 

1-  6 

Josiah  Trask 

8 

9 

5-  6 

Benja  Trask 

8 

10-  4 

4-10 

Ebenezer  Trask 

4 

17-  3 

7-  6 

D to  for  ye  widdow  Luis  Land 

1-  6 

Sum  Total 
0-11-11 
1-  5-  8 
1-11-  4 
0-13-  3 
0-  5-  0 
0-12-  0 
0-  8-  6 

0- 17-  3 

1-  0-  8 
0-10-  9 
0-  7-  2 

0- 18-  5 

1-  1-  4 
1-  1-  4 

1-  5-  8 
0-  5-  0 
0-  5-  6 
9-19-10 

2- 13-  7 
0-  9-  0 
4-12-  9 
0-  6-  0 
0-16-  2 
0-  6-  0 
0-18-  4 
0-15-  2 
0-  8-  3 
0-  3-  7 

0-  3-  7 
0-11-  6 

1- 12-  6 
1-  1-  1 
0-  4-  0 
0-  4-  6 
0-  4-  0 
0-17-  0 

0- 15-  6 

1-  2-  6 
1-  3-  2 
1-  8-  9 
0-  1-  6 
0-14-  0 
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Names 


poles  Real  Estate  personal  Sum  Total 


\ym  porter  | 4 | 1-10^  3 

Bar'tholemerv  peart  | 4 | 

James  meachem  Jun^  | 4 | 7-6 

archelilus  Rea  | 4 | 

William  money  | 4 | 

John  Raymond  | 4 | 12 

Benja  Creesy  for  Comings  Land 
The  widdow  martha  Smith  and 
her  Son  Job  for  Land 
Israel  andrew  for  Land 
the  heirs  of  Daniel  andrew  for  Land 
John  Jacobs'  for  Land 
Joseph  Jacobs  for  Land 
John  Waters  for  Land 
Sam^^  foster  for  Land 
the  widdow  Sarah  Brown  for  Land 
Isaac  dodge  of  wenham  for  Land 
Sam^^  dodge,  for  Land 
Josiah  Herrick  for  Land 
Benja  Kimball  of  wenham  for  Land 
Amos  Bnxton  for  Land 
Benja  porter  for  Land 
William  Green  for  hoars  Land 
Rich^  Leech  for  his  mother  Browns  Land 
Sam^^  Tarbox  of  wenham  for  Land 
y«  widdow  mary  Cue  of  wenham  for  Land 


14 

2 

4 

2-  6 


2-  8-  3 
0-  4-  0 
0-13-  6 
0-  4-  4 
0-  4-  0 
0-18-  6 
2-  4 


0-  1-11 
0-  1-  5 
0-  1-  2 
0-  7-11 
0-  1-  6 
0-  7-  9 
0-  2-  3 
0-  0-  9 
0-  2-11 
0-  0-10 
0-17-  3 
0-  1-  4 
0-  0-  9 
0-  1-  6 
0-  1-  0 
0-  2-  4 
0-  2-  6 
0-  3-  0 


The  precinct  of  Salem  and  beverly 
A Coppie  of  y®  List  of  assesment  for  Beverly  part  of  s’^  pre- 
cinct of  Salem  and  Beverly  Commited  to  Collector  John  dodge 
anno  domiquei  1753 


freeborn  Balch 

4 

6-  6 

3-10 

0-14-  4 

freeborn  Balch  Jun^ 

4 

2-  8 

0-  6-  8 

Ensign  John  Balch 

4 

9 

5 

0-18-  0 

Sam^^  Balch 

3-  6 

1-  6 

0-  5-  0 

Isreal  Balch 

8 

3-  6 

2 

0-t13-  6 

Caleb  Balch 

4 

18 

12 

1-14-  0 

Joshua  Balch 

4 

4 

0-  4-  4 

Nathaniel  Brown 

4 

9 

5 

0-18-  0 

Deacon  John  Conant 

8 

15 

9-10 

1-12-10 

John  Conant  Jun^ 

4 

2-  4 

2-  1 

0-  8-  5 

Sam^^  Conant 

4 

1-  6 

0-  5-  6 
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Names 

poles 

Real  Estate 

personal  Sum  Total 

Daniel  Conant 

4 

9-  9 

6-  9 

1-  0-  6 

Nathaniel  Conant 

4 

9-  6 

6-  6 

1-  0-  0 

Amos  dodge 

4 

9 

13 

1-  6-  0 

Jonathan  dodge 

4 

6-11 

3-  6 

0-14-  5 

William  dodge 

4 

10 

5-  8 

0-19-  8 

John  dodge 

4 

11-  4 

6-  4 

1-  1-  8 

Jonathan  dodge  Jun^ 

4 

7-  6 

7 

0-18-  6 

Jonathan  dodge  v®  3^ 

4 

4 

0-18-  0 

Jonathan  dodge  y®  4^^  4 

3 

7 

0-14-  0 

the  widow  abigal  dodge 

5 

2-  6 

0-  7-  6 

the  widdow  hannah  dodge 

5 

2-  6 

0-  7-  6 

mark  dodge 

4 

13 

7 

1-  4-  0 

mark  dodge  Jun^ 

4 

2 

0-  6-  0 

Robert  dodge  y®  2^ 

4 

9 

4-  6 

0-17-  6 

the  widdow  Elizabeth  dodge 

3-  6 

1-  2 

0-  4-  8 

Benja  dodge 

4 

3 

0-  7-  0 

Jacob  dodge 

4 

11 

5-  4 

0-19-  4 

Jonah  dodge 

4 

7-  6 

4-  6 

0-16-  0 

Elisha  dodge 

4 

13 

7-  6 

1-4-6 

Elisha  dodge  Jun^ 

4 

1-  6 

2-10 

0-  8-  4 

deacon  Joshua  dodge 

4 

17 

8 

1-  9-  0 

Joshua  dodgQ  Jun’’ 

8 

7 

4 

0-19-  0 

Robert  dodgei 

4 ; 

6-  6 

4 

0-14-  6 

Caleb  dodge 

4 

10-  2 

6 

1-  0-  2 

peter  dodge 

4 

10 

5-  4 

0-19-  4 

Nicholas  dodge 

4 

6-  6 

4 

0-14-  6 

John  fluent 

4 

0-  6 

0-  4-  6 

Ensign  John  Herrick 

12 

10-  6 

7-  6 

1-10-  0 

Sam^  herrick 

4 

1 

0-  5-  0 

Jaems  meachem 

4 

10 

9-  6 

1-  3-  6 

Benja  meachem 

4 

1 

0-  5-  0 

Nathaniel  Raymond 

8 

8 

5 

1-  1-  0 

David  Raymond  | 

9 

1-  7 

0-10-  7 

Benja  Raymond 

1 4 

1 1-  0-  6 

16 

2-  0-  6 

Benja  Raymond  Jun**  | 

4 

6 

0-4-6 

Joseph  Raymond  | 

4 

1 

0-  5-  0 

George  Raymond  | 4 

the  widdow  Joanna  Raymond 

8-  6 1 

3-  6 

0-16-  0 

& her  Son  Edward  Raymond4 

1 1-13 

18-  3 

2-15  3 

philip  Sprigs 

4 

0-  6 

0-  4-  6 

peter  Shaw 

8 

4 

10 

1-  2-  0 

peter  Shaw  Jun^ 

4 

0-  6 

0-4-6 
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Names  poles  Real  Estate  personal 


George  Trow 

4 

5 

2-  6 

Win  Trask 

4 

10 

4-  6 

peter  woodbery 

8 

15-  6 

13-10 

peter  woodbery  Do  for  Raymond 

[ Land 

Josiah  woodbery 

4 1 

1 8-  6 

4-  4 

do  for  his  mother  Browns  Land 

doctor  Benja  Jones 

1 4 I 

9 

6-  6 

d for  his  mother  Browns  Land 

Joshua  Rea 

4 

7-  6 

2 

Zachariah  herrick 

4 

6-  6 

2 

Sam^^  woodbery  Jun^ 

4 

2 

1-  8 

Joshua  Cleaves 

12 

2 

2-  6 

william  doge  Jun^ 

4 

0-  6 

James  Rea 

4 

John  Batchelder  Jun^ 

4 

8 

2-  6 

Jeremiah  Sprigs 

4 

menassah  Trask  for  Land  Belonging 
To  y®  heirs  of  J onathan  Conant  decs^ 

Do  for  haywards  Land 

William  Elliot  for  Land 

William  herrick  for  Land 

Cap'^  Hienry  herrick  for’  Land 

William  Gage  for  Land 

Joshua  herrick  for  Land 

Benja  Elliot  for  Land 

James  Kimball  of  wenham  for  Land 

Abraham  Kimball  of  wenham  for  Land 

Edward  Trasks  widdow  for  Land 

the  heirs  of  Benja  Trask  of  Beverly  for  Land 

Caleb  dodge  for  Keas  Land 

the  widdow  anna  Batchelder 

Benja  Edwards  for  Land 

the  widdow  Elizabeth  Stone  for  Land 

tlie  widdow  Jemima  Easty 

John  friend  of  wenham  for  Land 

Benja  Edwards  Jun^  for  Land 

George  herrick  for  Land 

Robert  dodge  for  Balches  Land 

the  widdow  mary  norton 


Sum  Total 
0-11-  6 
0-18-  6 
1-17-  4 
0-12-  0 
0-16-10 
0-  3-  6 
0-19-  6 

Oh  2 - 0 

0-13-  6 
0-12-  6 
0-  7-  8 
0-16-  6 
0-  4-  6 
0-  4-  0 
0h14-  6 
0-  4-  0 

0-  5-  6 
O-ll-  0 
0-  2-  0 

0-  5-  0 

1-  5-  0 
0-  1-  0 
0-  4-  6 
0-  3-  0 
0 - 4-  6 
0-  5-  0 
0-  O'-IO 
0-  0-10 
0-  5-  0 
0-  0-  6 
0-  4-  0 
0-  3-  0 
0-  8-  6 
0-  2-  2 
0-  1-10 
0-  1-  0 
0-  2-  4 
0-  2-  6 


NECROLOGY 


Mrs.  Grace  P.  S.  Stearns,  wife  of  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns, 
headmaster  emeritus  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  died  Nov. 
4,  1946  at  her  home,  36  Spring  Street.  She  was  born  and 
educated  in  Andover,  and  went  to  finishing  school  in  Europe. 
She  moved  to  Danvers  about  seven  years  ago,  following  Dr. 
Stearns’  retirement.  Besides  her  husband,  she  left  a step- 
daughter, Miss  Marjorie  Stearns  of  Boston. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  Christ  Episcopal  church  on 
the  grounds  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy.  Rev.  John  T. 
Dallas,  bishop  of  New  Hampshire,  officiated,  assisted  by  Rev. 
John  S.  Moses,  rector  of  Christ  church.  Burial  was  in  the 
academy  cemetery. 


Louis  Albert  Blood,  a member  of  the  Danvers  Historical 
Society  since  1916,  passed  away  December  26,  1946.  Funer- 
al services  were  held  at  his  late  home  39V/2  Essex  Street, 
Salem,  with  interment  in  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery,  Danvers. 

Mr.  Blood  was  born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  March  13,  1863, 
the  son  of  George  W.  and  Mary  E.  (Rea)  Blood.  In  1888 
he  married  Ellen  F.  Bates  of  an  old  Danvers  family,  whose 
great  grandmother  Martha  Endecott  (a  direct  descendant  of 
Governor  John  Endecott)  married  Colonel  Jeremiah  Page 
who  built  the  Page  house.  Mrs.  Blood  passed  away  August 
5,  1940.  They  had  two  children,  a son,  Albert  Bates  Blood, 
who  died  in  1910,  and  a daughter,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Blood  Kent 
of  Salem. 

Mr.  Blood  was  also  a member  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Starr 
King  Lodge,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  The  Salem  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
The  Animal  Rescue  League,  and  a charter  member  of  The 
Privateers.  He  attended  the  First  Universalist  Church  and 
with  Mrs.  Blood  presented  that  church  in  1936  with  the 
Blood  Memorial  Chimes  for  the  organ. 

He  was  a well  known  Salem  grocer  conducting  his  business 
at  391  Essex  Street  corner  of  Flint  Street,  pictured  in  Sam- 
uel Chamberlain’s  “Historic  Salem”.  When  he  retired  in 
1942  the  Salem  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  him  a dinner 
and  a silver  bowl  bearing  the  inscription : ‘ ‘ Presented  by  the 
Salem  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  Louis  A.  Blood  commemor- 
ating 63  years  of  honorable  retail  service  in  the  City  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts.  ’ ’ 
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Mr.  Blood  was  a descendant  of  James  Blood  who  came  from 
Cheshire,  England,  to  Concord,  Mass.,  in  1638.  His  sons 
Robert  and  John  owned  Blood  Farms  consisting  of  2000 
acres,  now  known  as  the  Town  of  Carlisle.  Richard  Blood, 
a grandson,  was  one  of  the  original  petitioners  for  Groton 
and  its  largest  proprietor.  Mr.  Blood’s  mother  descended 
from  Daniel  Rea  who  came  from  Pljnnouth  to  Salem  Village 
(Danvers)  in  1632  with  a letter  from  Governor  Bradford 
and  received  a grant  of  160'  acres  on  which  he  built  the  Rea- 
Putnam-Fowler  house.  Later  he  purchased  Rea  Hill  from 
Captain  William  Hathorne  and  upon  the  summit  the  Rea- 
Dodge  house  was  built  and  occupied  by  his  son  Joshua  Rea. 
This  house  was  torn  down  when  the  Danvers  State  Hospital 
was  erected  in  1874. 


Mrs.  Ruth  (Kbrans)  Perkins,  wife  of  Arthur  E.  Perkins, 
died  at  her  home  10  Oak  Street,  Jan.  4,  1947,  after  a short 
illness.  She  was  Librarian  of  the  Historical  Society  at  the 
time  of  her  death  and  had  been  an  active  member  for  some 
years.  She  was  survived  by  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Nathan  H. 
Poor,  Rachel  G.  and  Rebecca  Kerans  and  brothers  Edward 
C.  and  Paul  Kerans.  Ftineral  services  were  held  from  the 
Raymond  A.  Sullivan  funeral  home,  followed  by  requiem 
high  mass  at  Annunciation  church.  Burial  was  in  th^  Wal- 
nut Grove  cemetery. 

Memorial 

The  friends  of  Ruth  Kerans  Perkins  have  suffered,  by  her 
death,  an  irreparable  loss.  She  was  so  much  alive,  so  inter- 
ested in  people ; so  thoughtful  of  those  who  needed  her  sym- 
pathy and  association. 

She  loved  books,  birds,  and  flowers  and  enjoyed  talking 
about  them  with  her  friends.  No  one  can  quite  take  her 
place. 

Her  loyalty,  her  friendliness,  her  keen  source  of  humor  and 
her  abounding  spirit  of  living,  these  are  the  things  about 
Ruth  Perkins  that  will  stay  with  us  always. 

To  know  her  was  to  love  her — To  be  with  her  was  a joy 
and  the  memory  of  her  will  live  with  us  forever. 
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Mrs.  Christena  M.  Crosby,  wife  of  William  H.  Crosby, 
passed  away  suddenly  at  her  home,  6 Beacon  Street,  March 
12,  1947,  at  the  age  of  74.  She  was  bom  in  West  River, 
Nova  Scotia,  but  had  resided  in  Danvers  most  of  her  life. 
She  was  an  attendant  of  the  Maple  St.  Congregational 
Church  and  an  active  member  of  the  Danvers  Women’s  Asso- 
ciation, Mt.  Burnet  Chapter,  0.  E.  S.  and  Rotary  Women. 
She  was  a life  member  of  the  Historical  Society.  Besides  her 
husband,  a son,  Alden  P.  Crosby  of  Salem  and  a daughter, 
Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Holmes  of  Danvers,  survive,  also  a sister,  Mrs. 
Lina  MacDonald  of  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  N.  S. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Paul  S.  McElroy. 
Interment  was  in  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery. 


W.  Arthur  Donnell,  40  Conant  Street,  died  March  26, 
1947,  at  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  at  the  age  of  68.  He  had 
been  ill  several  months  with  a heart  ailment  and  had  left  for 
the  South  a short  time  before  his  death  to  recuperate.  Mr. 
Donnell  was  a former  selectman  and  had  served  for  26  years 
as  a director  of  the  Danvers  National  Bank.  He  was  a life 
member  of  the  Historical  Society.  He  was  treasurer  of  Don- 
nell & Mudge,  Inc.,  Salem  leather  manufacturers.  He  was  a 
native  of  Peabody. 

Mr.  Donnell  left  his  wife,  Angela  (Gardner)  Donnell  and 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Mahoney  and  Mrs.  Austin 
E.  Anderson,  and  a brother,  S.  Howard  Donnell.  Rev.  Paul 
S.  McElroy,  pastor  of  the  Maple  Street  Congregational 
Church,  conducted  the  funeral  rites.  Burial  was  in  Walnut 
Grove  Cemetery. 
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UPHAM’S  POND,  NOW  CRYSTAL  LAKE,  WEST  PEABODY 
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Yol.  36  Danvers,  Mass.  1948 


OLDEN  DAYS  IN  WEST  PEABODY 


By  Clara  Southwick  Bradstreet 


{Bead  at  Meeting  of  Society^  March,  1948) 


The  story  of  West  Peabody  is  the  story  of  that  part  of 
Salem  known  in  Colonial  days — as  was  part  of  Danvers — 
as  “Salem  Farms.”  The  inhabitants  of  Danvers  were  for 
a long  period  called,  “The  Farmers.”  Danvers  was  called  the 
“Farmers’  Range”  and  “Salem  Village”  to  distinguish  it 
from  Salem  proper. 

Salem,  as  everyone  knows,  was  started  in  1626,  and  was 
increased  by  another  group  in  1628,  so  that  in  1628  there 
were  nine  houses  and  one  hundred  people  in  Salem,  which 
then  included  Beverly,  Manchester,  Wenham,  Marblehead, 
Danvers  and  parts  of  Topsfield  and  Middleton.  “This  good 
fishing  place”  was  owned  by  the  Naumkieks,  later  called 
the  Naumkeags,  a branch  of  the  Massachusetts  tribe  of 
Indians.  There  were  no  Indians  present  when  the  first 
settlers  landed,  but  they  were  not  far  away.  The  soil  was 
purchased  from  them;  a deed  was  signed,  and  a miserable 
recompense  was  made. 

When  Danvers  was  set  off  from  Salem  in  1752,  — after 
much  ado  — that  part  of  it  that  is  now  West  Peabody  was 
called  West  Danvers,  and  remained  so  until  Peabody  was 
incorporated  as  a town  in  1868,  and  named  Peabody  in 
honor  of  George  Peabody,  the  philanthropist,  who  was  bom 
on  Washington  Street  in  what  was  then  called  South  Dan- 
vers. South  Danvers  became  Peabody,  and  West  Danvers 
became  West  Peabody,  the  western  part  of  the  town  of 
Peabody.  At  this  time,  what  had  been  called,  ‘ ‘ The  Rocks,  ’ ’ 
or  Rockville,  and  sometimes  Rocks’  Village  became  South 
Peabody. 
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According  to  the  old  inhabitants,  and  I know  this  to  be 
true,  the  sign  on  the  West  Danvers  railroad  station  remained 
there  for  some  time  after  the  name  was  changed  because  the 
people  preferred  West  Danvers  *to  West  Peabody.  People 
of  those  days  liked  changes  not  too  well. 

The  section  of  West  Peabody  around  the  “Devil’s  Dishful” 
was  in  old  days  called  Brookdale.  Just  as  the  main  part 
of  Peabody  was  called  Brooksby  because  of  the  convergence 
of  Goldthwaite ’s  and  Proctor’s  Brooks,  so  that  part  of  West 
Peabody  where  the  brooks  were  was  called  Brookdale,  quite 
appropriately.  The  region  around  the  “Dishful”  was  called 
Brookdale  until  a little  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

Going  back  to  the  early  settlement  of  Salem,  it  took  those 
hundred  people  and  a few  more  just  about  two  years  to  feel 
the  need  of  more  elbow  room,  for  between  1630  and  1610 
Danvers  was  settled,  South  Danvers  first. 

Some  of  the  early  grants  of  land  are  worthy  of  mention,  and 
most  interesting,  historically. 

In  1635  John  Humphreys — spelled  with  an  “f”  in  some 
accounts— received  a portion  of  land  by  grant  together  Avith 
a “freshe  pond,  with  a little  ileland  conteyning  about  two 
acres.”  Some  accounts  state  that  the  island  contains  five 
acres.  The  area  of  the  island  is  between  two  and  five  acres. 
The  boundary  line  between  Lynnfield  and  West  Peabody 
passes  through  this  island.  The  Town  Lyne  House  property 
is  in  West  Peabody.  The  pond  for  a long  time  called  Hump- 
hrey’s Pond  is  now  Suntaug  Lake. 

This  Humphrey  Grant  was  one  of  the  three  original  grants 
— the  only  three  made  in  our  territory, — the  othei*s  being 
the  Endecott  Grant  in  1632,  and  the  Skelton  Grant  in  1631. 

John  Humphrey  received  grants  at  various  times  from 
1632 — 1658,  fifteen  hundred  acres  in  all,  five  hundred  of 
them  in  Salem. 

The  island  in  Humphrey’s  Pond  was  Amlued  as  a place 
of  security  in  case  of  Indian  attack,  so  much  so  that  Salem 
and  Lynn,  then  Saugust,  reserved  the  right  to  build  store- 
houses there  in  time  of  “neede.  ” Blockhouses,  or  a block- 
house, were  built  there  in  1676,  but  probably  were  not  used, 
as  there  is  no  record  of  such  use.  This  grant  was  the  only 
grant  of  a “great  pond” — over  10  acres — ibefore  the  ordi 
nance  of  1640 — 1647,  which  made  all  such  ponds  free  fisli- 
eries. 

In  1642,  a considerable  part  of  his  lands  was  sold  on  execu- 
tion to  Eobert  Saltonstall.  Fifty  years  ago,  Saltonstalls 
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were  living  in  the  Mansion  House  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
This  house  and  part  of  the  estate  is  now  owned  and  used 
for  cemetery  purposes,  and  is  called  Puritan  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Robert  Moulton’s  grant  included  onr  farm,  (Southwick) 
and  was  to  the  north  of  Humphrey’s  farm.  Robert  Moulton 
was  a prominent  citizen  of  the;  town,  and  his  descendants — 
of  whom  I am  one' — have  lived  around  here  ever  since.  The 
little  cemetery  on  the  turnpike  next  to  our  lane  is  a Moulton 
cemetery.  No  one  has  been  buried  there  for  many  years. 

John  Brown,  Sr.,  had  a grant  of  50  acres  in  1673,  near 
Humphrey’s  farm  and  Robert  Moulton’s  in  the  vicinity  of 
Walden’s  Hill,  now  called  Great  Hill.  This  is  the  hill  near  the 
jMonson  farm.  There  is  in  existence  an  interesting  old  map  on 
which  this  hill  is  plainly  marked  ‘'Walden’s  Hill.”  I feel 
sure  that  no  one  hereabouts  would  recognize  it  by  that  name, 
however.  The  Brown  family  has  always  been  identified 
with  West  Peabody  history. 

In  the  1630 ’s,  Robert  Goodell,  now  spelled  Goodale,  was 
given  by  grant  or  purchase,  480  acres  between  the  Ipswich 
River,  the  Reading  Road,  and  what  is  now  the  Newburyport 
Turnpike.  Quite  a farm! 

The  Reading  Road  just  mentioned  and  other  old  roads 
may  well  be  called,  ‘ ‘ Forgotten  Paths.  ’ ’ There  were  ciuite  a 
number  of  them.  There  was  an  old  road  that  went  from 
Buxton’s  Road,  Danvers,  across  the  Ipswich  River,  up  the 
hill,  back  of  the  old  Goodale  house  to  Russell  Street,  across 
to  Lowell  Street,  coming'  out  at  the  foot  of  Bow  Street, 
going  across  to  Lynnfield  Center,  then  to  Reading.  Pope’s 
Lane  and  parts  of  Goodale  Street  were  old  paths.  Grand- 
mother  Goodale,  “Mrs.  Jacob,”  is  quoted  as  saying  that  she 
remembered  the  old  road  back  of  her  home.  Another  old 
road  came  down  from  Lynnfield  Center,  passed  back  of  my 
house,  crossed  the  Turnpike  just  below  the  intersection  of 
Forest  and  Newbury  Streets,  passed  the  old  Colcord  farm, 
crossed  Lowell  Street,  and  came  out  somewhere  near  the 
Feltons. 

Going  back  to  the  Goodells,  descendants  of  Robert  Goodell 
still  live  in  West  Peabody.  The  old,  old  Goodale  housi — 
date  of  1669  on  the  chimney — has  been  moved  from;  its  old 
site  by  Dr.  Goodale  to  Argilla  Road  in  Ipswich  and  has 
been  set  up  there.  It  has  a good  location,  and  looks  well 
in  its  new  place.  It  is  doubtless  happy  because  it  still  re- 
mains in  the  Goodale  family.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  1652,  Robert  Goodell ’s  farm  contained  50'0  acres. 
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In  1640,  a minister,  Rev.  Edward  Norris,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  Salem,  was  given  a grant  of  land  next  to 
Robert  Goodell ’s  farm  on  the  west,  and  opposite  the  entrance 
of  Lake  Street  into  Lowell  Street.  Norris  Brook  was  named 
for  him.  He  sold  the  land  in  1664  to  Joseph  Pope.  This 
was  the  first  Pope  homestead,  and  remained  in  the  family 
until  1793,  when  it  was  sold  to  Nathaniel  Ropes  of  Salem. 

Joseph  Pope  came  over  in  the  “Mary  and  John’’  in  1634. 
He  and  his  wife  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Quakers,  and 
were  excommunicated.  *They  left  nine  children.  Joseph, 
Benjamin  and  Samuel  founded  families.  It  is  through 
Joseph  that  most  of  the  Popes  around  Danvers  trace  their 
ancestry.  Joseph ’s  wife,  Abiah  Folger,  was  an  aunt  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  While  Joseph,  grandson  of  the  first 
Joseph,  lived  here,  young  Israel  Putnam,  afterward  Gk^n. 
Israel  Putnam,  came  to  court  and  to  marry  Joseph’s  lovely 
daughter,  Hannah.  The  Putnams  afterward  went  to  Conn- 
ecticut to  live. 

The  Popes  ran  a grist  and  lumber  mill  on  the  shore  of  the 
pond,  and  there  has  been  a mill  there  continuously  since 
that  time,  I understand,  run  by  different  owners,  until 
recently.  Now  there  is  only  an  old  ruin  left.  The  Haeketts 
were  the  last  ones  who  ran  the  mill. 

Mrs.  Anna  Higginson  had  a grant  of  150  acres  in  1636, 
near  Goodell  and  Norris,  south  of  Mr.  Goodell’s  farm.  This 
was  sold  to  John  Pickering  in  1652,  and  in  1654,  he  sold 
it  to  John  Woody  and  Thomas  Flint.  The  Flint  family  has 
always  been  identified  prominently  with  the  history  of  West 
Peabody.  Sir  Thomas  Flint  of  Wales  was  the  first  Flint  to 
come  to  America  and  his  home  was  located  about  where  tlie 
present  buildings  of  Crystal  Lake  Farm  stand.  The  first 
house  was  burned,  but  was  replaced  by  him.  Much  of  his- 
torical interest  could  be  written  about  this  Flint  family. 
A Mr.  Thomas  Flint  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the 
West  Church  Sunday  School,  etc. 

The  Needham  family  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  settle  in 
West  Peabody.  The  first  Needhams  to  come  to  this  country" 
were  Aiithony  and  Ann  Needham,  who  came  from  Yulegrave, 
England  in  1655.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  they  built  a 
log  house  just  east  of  the  present  Needham  homestead.  Tliis 
log  house  was  burned  soon  after  its  erection,  and  in  1685- 
1686  the  nucleus  of  the  present  house  was  built. 

No  nails  were  used  in  constructing  the  house;  the  timbers 
were  held  together  by  wooden  pins.  The  outer  material  of 
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the  house  is  oak  timber,  and  the  inner,  Dutch  brick.  This 
construction  protected  the  people  in  the  house  from  Indian 
arrows  and  the  bitter  cold  of  early  colonial  times.  The 
original  door,  which  was  removed  a short  time  ago  has  the 
loop  holes  in  it  through  which  the  occupants  shot  at  the 
Indians.  Incidentally,  many  fine  specimens  of  arrowheads 
have  been  dug  up  on  this  farm. 

This  Needham  house  was  once  a tavern,  and  on  the 
second  floor  is  a room  that  was  used  as  a ball-room.  It  had 
and  has  a springing  floor.  Early  in  the  19th  century,  a 
room  in  the  Needham  house  was  used  as  a country  store, 
where  West  India  goods  and  groceries  were  dispensed  to 
the  neighbors.  In  an  adjoining  room  shoes  were  made  by 
hand,  and  ‘ ‘ there  sat  Hannah  at  the  window  binding  shoes  ’ 
Here  are  just  a few  items  taken  from  a Needham  diary : 

They  broke  flax. 

Daniel  kept  school  at  William  Goodale’s  for  3£  a month. 

School  moved  from  Mr.  Goodale’s  to  Elijah  Flint’s. 

Jan.  21 — I tyed  a web  in,  and  cut  a broom  for  my  aunt. 

Oct.  1783. — Spun  20  lbs.  tobacco  (2nd  crop).  Spun 
meant  braiding  the  long  leaves  in  a hank  to  dry. 

Handled  a feather  bed  tick  that  weighed  69  lbs. 

Hauled  wood  to  a man  for  8 shillings  a cord. 

Nov.  28. — I made  a Headboard  to  my  bed  and  put  tar 
and  sand  into  the  joints  to  keep  it  from  shrinking  and  to 
keep  the  Bugs  out,  and  washed  it  in  Brine  and  tobacco  boiled 
together. 

In  the  room  used  as  a country  store  1 quart  of  rum  cost 
2.h4  ; 2 quarts  and  2 yards  of  tobacco  ; 1 gallon  of  rum  56<^. 

The  Homestead  was  called  Locustdale,  Danvers  in  the 
olden  days,  presumably  because  there  were  many  locust  trees. 

There  were  also  oak  forests  on  this  farm  that  furnished 
ship  timber  for  the  commerce  of  Salem,  when  it  was  a rival 
of  Boston  for  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Joseph  Shedd  Needham,  grandfather  of  the  present 
occupants  of  the  farm,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Brooks  and  Mrs.  Bobert 
Fischer  was  a pioneering  type  of  man,  and  liked  to  try  out 
new  farm  products.  In  1851,  he  grew  white  blackberries, 
and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  was  the  first  one  around 
here  to  raise  strawberries. 

Even  80  years  ago  it  took  only  a few  boxes  of  strawberries 
to  supply  Salem  market.  The  berries  were  picked,  taken 
into  the  house,  poured  out  on  the  kitchen  table,  hulled,  and 
packed  in  round  wooden  boxes,  pointed  up,  that  is  with 
tips  up.  You  have  doubtless  seen  the  old  berry  boxes. 
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Later,  many  farmers  here  made  considerable  money  rais- 
ing strawberries  and  West  Peabody  strawberries  were  noted 
for  their  fine  quality. 

Another  early  grant  was  one  to  Thomas  Gardner.  This 
was  the  land  around  the  present  Phillips  and  Moore  farm. 
The  old  house  that  burned  down  a few  years  ago  was  formerly 
owuied  by  the  Gardners,  and  a Y^ery  old  house  near  the  end 
of  Bow  Street  where  it  enters  Lowell  Street  which  has  had 
such  a face-lifting  that  it  is  now  unrecognizable  to  old 
friends,  was  an  old  Gardner  house.  Within  my  memoiw, 
Mr.  Bowman  Yile>s  lived  in  the  house  on  the  hill,  and  Mr. 
George  Viles  lived  in  the  old  house. 

There  is  a story  about  the  old  house,  that  it  was  ‘ ‘ gwen 
for  a kiss,” — a little  boy  kissed  an  old  man,  and  thereby 
Yvas  gwen  a present  of  a house, — belie  it,  or  not. 

Another  old  house,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Willard  Corbin, 
where  the  Mclntires  live,  was  an  old  taY^ern,  known  as  the 
Old  Upton  Tavern,  because  it  was  OYvned  by  the  Uptons. 

Diagonally  across  the  street,  toward  the  south,  was  another 
tavern,  built  at  a later  date,  as  a rh'al  to  the  old  one.  I recall 
when  Uptons  lived  in  this  second  house.  In  my  m.emorj^  it 
Yvas  not  a tavern.  I have  been  told  by  one  of  the  Leptons 
that  when  it  was  used  as  a tavern  the  proprietor  had  a secret 
place  toYvard  the  center  and  rear  of  the  house  where  he  could 
see  ever^"  one  who  came  in  through  the  front  door  without 
being  seen  himself, — *an  advantage  to  a taY^ern  keeper. 

There  are  many  other  old  houses  in  West  Peabody,  some  of 
them  with  an  interesting  history. 

The  Thomas  Taylor  house,  later  the  Moulton  house,  off 
Winona  Street,  now  owned  by  Dr.  Elgin  W.  Jones,  is  one 
of  them.  The  plot  of  land  that  is  now  Oak  Grove  Cemetery 
was  part  of  the  Thomas  Taylor  estate,  and  was  used  by  him 
as  a corn  field.  At  the  entrance  to  Oak  Grove  Cemetery 
on  Pine  Street  is  an  old  Taylor  family  burial  ground.  There 
have  always  been  different  branches  of  the  Taylor  family  in 
West  Peabody,  and  persons  related  to  them  are  many,  includ- 
ing myself. 

The  Captain  George  Taylor  house  on  Low'ell  Street,  at  foot 
of  Taylor  Street,  dates  back  to  Revolutionary  times  and  is  a 
fine  old  house.  Before  Capt.  Taylor  bought  it,  a Mr.  Joseph 
Henderson  liY'ed  there,  also  the  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King.  Mr. 
Henderson  gave  the  land  upon  which  West  Church  stands. 
Taylor  Street  was  cut  through  Taylor  land,  and  was  named 
for  the  family. 
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Incidentally,  the  street  passing  West  Church  and  West 
School  was  named  West  Street.  It  is  now  called  Johnson 
Street. 

Other  old  houses  are  the  old  Larrahee  house  with  the  well 
sweep  out  in  front,  on  Lowell  Street,  the  Perley  Small  house, 
the  Mackie  house  and  Foster  house,  both  on  Newbury  Street, 
the  Walcott  house  on  Lowell  Street  and  the  old  George  Need- 
ham house,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Clyde  Brown,  also  the  Danforth 
house,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Judge.  This  Danforth  house  was 
owned  by  Mr.  Aaron  R.  Cady,  and  was  deeded  by  him  to  Mr. 
Aaron  Danforth.  In  front  of  the  Danforth  house  on  the  same 
side  of  Lowell  Street,  just  opposite  Johnson  Street  stood  for 
many  years  the  town  scales  where  the  farmers  weighed  their 
loads  of  hay,  etc. 

Having  mentioned  the  town  scales,  it  seems  fitting  to  call 
attention  to  the  ‘‘Old  Pound”  on  Lowell  Street  near  the 
Newbury  port  Turnpike.  Lost  farm  animals  were  held  there 
by  the  pound  keeper  until  claimed  by  their  owners.  Not 
many  of  these  old  pounds  are  left,  and  this  one  is  marked 
for  destruction  by  the  widening  of  the  Newburyport  Turn- 
pike, I understand.  Trees  have  grown  within  the  enclosure, 
but  the  old  stone  wall  is  still  in  good  condition. 

Near  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Station  is  the  site 
of  the  Giles  Corey  Farm  where  Giles  and  Martha  Corey 
lived,  they  who  were  in  1692  accused  of  witchcraft  and  put 
to  death,  Giles  Corey  being  pressed  to  death,  the  only  victim 
of  the  witchcraft  delusion  to  suffer  death  in  that  manner 
in  this  vicinity.  Their  story  is  well  known  to  all,  and  too 
long  to  tell  here. 

Later,  the  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King  lived  near  this  estate, 
and  what  a fine  character,  and  what  he  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  town  is  a matter  of  record  and  would  require 
a long  time  to  tell.  Danvers  will  always  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King  lived  within  its  boun- 
daries. 

Captain  Samuel  Flint,  who  fell  fighting,  sword  in  hand, 
on  the  mounds  of  Bennington,  left  descendants  “who  were 
very  proud  of  their  grandfather,.  Samuel  Flint,  and  equally 
proud  of  their  father,  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King.”  “Captain 
Flint  was  the  only  officer  from  Danvers  to  be  killed  in  the 
Revolution,”  says  one  historian. 

On  Forest  Street,  just  above  the  Salem  Country  Club, 
same  side,  is  a house  and  large  barn.  Years  ago  this  was 
the  home  of  Mr.  James  Marsh  and  his  family.  Caleb, 
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George,  Frank  and  Hannah  Marsh  were  his  sons  and 
daughter.  Caleb  and  George  went  into  the  soap  business 
in  Lynn,  becoming  prosperous  business  men  of  that  city. 
Mr.  Frank  Marsh  later  lived  in  a large  colonial  type  house 
built  on  land  adjoining  on  the  north.  This  house  burned 
quite  a while  ago,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Frank  Marsh. 
Mr.  Marsh ’s  widow  and  family  survived  him,  and  moved  to 
Danvers,  where  they  have  since  identified  themselves  prom- 
inently with  the  affairs  of  that  town. 

Another  old  house  is  the  one  on  Goodale  Street  now  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Edwin  E.  Durkee.  The  farm  is  called  the  Red 
Farm  because  the  house  and  buildings  were  always  painted 
red.  This  was  the  old  Smith  home  where  Joseph  and  Aaron 
Smith  lived,  also  their  sister,  who  later  married  Mr.  Bowman 
Tiles.  These  Smiths  became  shoe  manufacturers  in  Lynn, 
and  were  most  successful. 

The  story  of  the  Old  Herrick  Farm,  the  property  of  the 
Fosters  in  old  days,  has  been  well  written  up,  and  news- 
paper clippings  are  available  for  use  by  those  who  are  in- 
terested. The  house  is  200  years  old. 

The  old  Skinner  House,  now  occupied  by  the  Monson 
family,  on  Winona  Street,  the  old  Twiss  House  off  Lake 
Street,  and  otbeirs  worthy  of  mention  must  be  left  out  be- 
cause it  would  take  too  long  to  mention  all  of  them. 

However,  I wish  to  add  one  more — the  Mansfield  House, 
near  the  Lynnfield  line,  is  one  of  the  finest  colonial  houses 
around  here,  and  although  old,  is  well  preserved,  beauti- 
fully kept  up,  has  in  it  lovely  colonial  wall  paper  and  furni- 
ture, and  has  been  in  the  Mansfield  family  a long  time.  It 
has  a story  all  by  itself. 

Before  mentioning  the  mill  at  the  Dishful  I’ll  give  you 
the  story  of  “How  the  Devil’s  Dishful  Got  Its  Name”. 

How  THE  Devil’s  Dishful  got  its  Name 
(copied  from  an  old  book) 

There  are  stockings  and  some  other  articles  manufactured 
in  the  town.  The  stocking  factory  is  situated  in  a place 
which  rejoices  in  the  euphonious  title  of  “Devil’s  Dishfuh” 

A husking  party  had  assembled,  and  wdiile  the  people  were 
at  their  labors  in  the  barn  some  young  rogues,  who  were 
uninvited,  dug  a passage  through  the  wall  of  the  house  into 
the  oven,  abstracted  the  savory  contents,  which  they  con- 
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veyed  to  an  old  mined  building  where  they  intended  to  en- 
joy the  feast. 

While  they  reveled,  an  old  negro,  who  had  formerly  dwelt 
there  in  the  delapidated  mansion,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
go  away  because  of  deeds  of  roguery,  who  had  returned  and 
sought  a night  ^s  lodging  in  the  cellar,  hearing  the  noise, 
ascended  through  a trap  door  and  seeing  the  food  began 
to  eat.  His  presence  alarmed  the  young  revellers  and  they 
left  the  house  precipitately,  immediately  met  the  husking 
party,  whom  they  told,  omitting  the  account  of  their  theft. 
Prom  the  buskers  the  rogues  received  the  story  of  the 
abstracted  pudding  and  beans. 

All  went  to  the  old  ruin,  peeked  in,  saw  this  strange  one 
eating  and  it  seemed  to  them  he  had  horns,  hoofs,  and  a 
brimstone  breath.  Fear  sent  all  of  them  to  their  homes. 

When  some  of  them  returned  the  next  day  only  a '‘dish- 
ful ’ ’ of  pumpkin  pie  was  left  on  the  table  by  the  greedy 
“Devil.”  Thus  the  name! 

There  are  other  stories  about  the  origin  of  the  name,  but 
this  is  the  one  I prefer,  probably  because  it  is  the  most 
familiar  one  to  me. 

Next  is  another  story  that  has  come  down  in  our  family. 

The  Story  of 

Great-Great-Ever-So-Great  Grandfather  Curtis 

Great,  great,  ever-so-great  Grandfather  Curtis  had  a grant 
of  land  near  where  the  West  School  now  stands,  and  he  had 
a little  store  in  his  house  where  he  traded  with  the  Indians. 
'The  house  was  somewhere  in  the  field  between  the  school- 
house  and  the  parsonage.  The  old  well  was  there  two  genera- 
tions ago,  but  has  since  been  filled  in.  My  grandfather  re- 
membered it  with  the  slab  on  top  of  it. 

Great,  Curtis,  in  trading,  made  some  friends, 

and  some  enemies.  One  Indian  determined  to  kill  him.  A 
friendly  Indian  warned  Curtis,  and  told  him  when  the  other 
Indian  was  coming'.  Curtis  watched  at  an  upper  window, 
where  there  was  a shutter,  had  his  wife  pretend  to  open  the 
door  in  the  morning.  When  she  started  to  do  this,  the 
Indian  popped  his  head  up  from  his  hiding-place  behind 
the  woodpile.  Grandfather  Curtis  shot  him,  carried  him  off 
and  buried  him,  gun  and  all. 

Note:  I have  learned  just  recently  that  this  field  has 

always  been  called  “Curtis  Field.” 
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In  1808  a mill  was  built  at  the  outlet  of  Dishful  pond. 
This  section  of  West  Danvers  was  known  by  two  names, 
Brookdale,  and  Devil  ^s  Dishful,  the  latter  name  being  better 
known  than  the  former.  In  fact,  a letter  addressed  to  a 
millworker  at  “DeviDs  Dishful,  U.S.A.”  actually  arrived  at 
its  destination. 

Dishful  Pond  covers  15  acres,  or  did  in  earlier  times.  One 
corner  of  it  has  been  filled  in  recently  and  the  space  used 
for  “Dignified  Parking’^  acccording  to  a sign  that  was 
nailed  to  a tree  for  a time  but  is  not  there  now. 

This  pond  was  fed  by  two  brooks,  Humphrey ’s  Brook  which 
flowed  from  Humphrey's  Pond  (Suntaug  Lake),  and  a brook 
which  came  down  from  Lynnfield.  When  the  city  of  Pea- 
body in  1910  or  about  that  time  took  over,  with  authority 
from  the  legislature,  Suntaug  Lake  as  a water  supply,  the 
outlet  to  the  Dishful  pond  was  closed,  so  Humphrey’s  Brook 
is  gone. 

The  woolen  mill  was  built  at  the  pond’s  outlet,  and  in 
1868  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  There  was  plenty 
of  water  for  power  in  those  days.  The  water  from  this  pond 
flows  to  Crystal  Lake  (Upham’s  pond,  so  called  because  it 
belonged  to  Lawyer  Upham  of  Salem,  who  owned  and  occu- 
pied the  Upham  Farm  for  a long  time)  thence  by  Hackett’s 
Mill,  Phelp’s  Mill,  Pope’s  Mill — one  and  the  same  mill  run 
by  different  owners  through  the  years,  and  on  to  the  Ipswich 
Kiver. 

The  mill  was  known  by  different  names  at  different  times, — 
“Winona  Mills”  at  one  time  and  “Davenport  and  Smith 
Mill”  at  another  time.  At  first,  cotton  was  manufactured 
there,  then  different  cloths  were  finished  there,  then  hosiery 
was  made,  and  finally  woolen  goods  were  manufactured. 

The  mill  had  various  owners  and  experienced  varying 
fortunes.  Once  it  was  entirely  rebuilt.  When  the  mill  was 
improved  a fine  new  water  wheel  was  added,  22  feet  in 
diameter  and  8V2  bucket.  One-fourth  of  the  power  that 
ran  the  mill  came  from  the  water  of  Humphrey ’s  pond  and 
the  remainder  was  supplied  by  35  horse  power  engine.  Ten 
new  looms  were  put  into  the  improved  mill. 

One  of  the  best-known  executives  of  the  mill  was  ^Ir. 
Henry  Pollock,  who  superintended  the  manufacture  of  the 
cloth.  He  lived  in  the  house  between  Winona  and  Pine 
Streets,  which  was  a fine  house  then.  Mr.  Pollock  was  well 
([ualified  for  his  work  as  he  had  spent  18  years  learning  and 
working  at  the  business,  13  of  those  years  working  with 
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Edward  Harris,  the  manufacturer  of  the  famous  Harris 
tweed. 

Under  Mr.  Pollock’s  supervision  a superior  quality  of  cloth 
was  made.  The  cloths  were  chiefly  ladies’  cloakings  and 
suitings  and  compared  favorably  with  any  in  the  market. 
There  were  one  or  two  styles  made  to  imitate  foreign  goods 
and  the  cloakings  especially  included  the  most  fashionable 
and  best  finished  to  be  seen  in  the  stores  of  Boston  and  New 
York  where  they  were  sold  at  good  prices. 

The  mill  consumed  150,000  pounds  of  wool  and  250  tons 
of  coal  per  year. 

About  40  men  and  20  women  worked  in  the  mill,  most 
of  whom  lived  nearby. 

Some  of  these  mill  workers  were  sons  and  daughters  of 
folks  who  had  lived  here  a long  time,  but  most  of  them  came 
from  other  mill  towns  where  they  had  previously  worked  in 
mills.  English,  Scotch  and  a few  Irish  settled  in  Brookdale 
or  the  Dishful  to  work  in  the  mill.  A few  skilled  workers 
came  over  from  England  to  teach  the  workers  how  to  run  the 
machines.  Our  town  was  taking  part  in  the  industrial  revo- 
lution of  the  time.  Small  houses  sprang  up  to  house  the 
families  of  the  workers  and  a large  boarding  house  was  erected 
on  land  between  Winona  and  Lake  Streets.  This  was  an 
apartment  house,  really,  because  it  housed  quite  a number 
of  families. 

(Within  my  memory  this  boarding  house  was  an  old  black 
ruin,  housing  in  two  or  three  rooms  a large  colored  woman, 
who  did  laundry  work,  and  a baby  boy.  An  older  boy  had 
been  killed  by  a train.) 

Brookdale  became  a little  center  of  activity.  Near  the 
factory,  Mr.  Joseph  Brown  kept  a store.  In  the  second 
story  of  .the  store  was  the  factory  office  and  Brookdale  Hall, 
where  religious  services  were  held  on  Sunday  conducted  by 
laymen ; and  a Sunday  School  was  conducted  for  the  children. 

The  very  first  religious  services  in  West  Peabody,  by  the 
way,  were  held  in  the  old  Toll-House  School  near  the  junc- 
tion of  Lowell  Street  and  the  Turnpike.  Methodists  from 
Lynn  held  services  there. 

To  go  back  to  the  old  mill,  do  your  wonder  what  finally 
became  of  it?  Rumor  says  it  was  burned,  rather,  it  was 
burned,  and  ‘‘they  say”  a man  boarded  the  train  for  Boston 
just  before  the  fire  was  discovered.  No  business  was  being 
carried  on  in  the  mill  at  the  time  and  the  factory  had  lived 
ite  day. 
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Much  could  be  written  about  the  history  of  the  West 
Church  and  its  affiliated  societies,  but  that  is  a story  in 
itself. 

So  is  the  story  of  Chassonvillej  a small  settlement  of  folks 
from  the  East  Indies,  descendants  of  whom  still  live  here. 
Any  one  interested  may  find  this  story  well  written  by  Miss 
Maidie  Polleys  of  Essex,  and  printed  some  time  ago  in  the 
Salem  Evening  News. 

Just  a few  words  about  the  Newburport  Turnpike. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  19th  century,  in  1804  to  be  exact,  was 
built  the  so-called  ‘'Airline  from  Boston  to  Newburport.’’ 
The  Tfirnpike  Company  placed  a toll-house  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  crossing  of  the  two  roads — ^the  Turnpike 
and  Lowell  Street.  This  toll-house  was  later  moved  up  Lo- 
well Street  a short  distance  and  used  as  a District  School. 
When  a school-house  was  built  across  the  street  near  what 
I call  the  Hadley  house,  the  toll-house  was  moved  back  to 
the  Needham  place  and  used  as  a cider  mill.  As  I think 
I mentioned  before,  religious  services  were  held  in  this  school- 
house  by  Methodists  from  Lynn. 

Speaking  of  district  schools,  and  there  were  several  in 
West  Danvers,  there  isn’t  time  to  do  them  justice  in  this 
paper.  The  Early  Schools  of  Danvers  would  be  an  excellent 
subject  for  an  historical  paper. 

The  town  of  Danvers  was  progressive  in  education,  and 
had  a number  of  firsts  along  educational  lines,  such  as  these: 
Danvers  had  a school  committee  10  years  in  advance  of  the 
state  law,  and  the  school  committee  gave  yearly  reports  22 
years  in  advance  of  the  state  law. 

At  the  Dishful  was  not  only  the  woolen  mill,  but  a 
flourishing  leather  shop  where  sheep-skins  were  tanned.  This 
shop  (2  factories  really)  was  owned  and  operated  by  the 
late  Mr.  James  P.  Ingraham,  Sr.,  and  was  situated  on  Win- 
ona Street  on  the  shore  of  Devil’s  Dishful  pond.  One  shop 
was  near  the  pond,  the  other  nearer  the  house.  At  one 
time,  60  men  were  employed  in  this  shop.  The  late  Mr. 
Ingraham  had  a large  family,  all  of  whom  became  prominent 
citizens  of  the  town,  Mr.  James  P.  Ingraham,  Jr.,  later 
running  his  own  leather  factory  in  Peabody. 

Right  here.  I’ll  mention  the  American  lotus  that  seems 
bent  on  filling  up  the  Dishful  pond,  or  Brown’s  pond  as  it 
is  often  called  now.  It  is  not  Egyptian,  but  American 
lotus. 

The  true  story  of  the  origin  of  the  lotus  was  told  some 
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time  ago  by  Mrs.  Abbie  Towne,  a member  of  this  Society 
for  many  years.  Mrs.  Towne  and  her  husband  bought  their 
home  in  Danvers  on  Maple  Street  near  the  Newbury  port 
Turnpike,  about  1904.  Messrs.  John  Sears  and  John  Robin- 
son came  during  these  early  summers'  to  their  house  by  electric 
cars.  Mr.  Towne  would  take  his  horse  and  wagon  and  carry 
them  to  the  ‘ ‘ Dishful  ’ ’ to  see  how  the  lotus  were  progressing. 

It  seems  that  these  two  men  from  Peabody  Museum  in 
Salem  were  interested  in  trying  to  grow  the  lotus  from  the 
southern  states  in  this  locality.  The  pond  at  West  Peabody 
seemed  to  be  the  best  place  for  the  experiment  as  it  was  fed 
by  springs  and  had  a warm,  muddy  bottom  well  suited  to 
this  particular  plant.  At  first  the  growth  was  slow  and  Mrs. 
Towne  said  the  men  appeared  discouraged  and  were  afraid 
the  plants  would  not  stand  the  climate  here.  But  after 
some  years,  when  they  became  well  established,  they  began 
to  spread  out  over  the  pond  and  in  later  years  have  made 
a very  rapid  growth. 

West  Peabody  has  had  its  tragedies  as  has  every  com- 
munity. Calling  to  mind  a few  of  them  seems  appropriate 
at  this  time.  Suppose  we  list  the  deaths  of  Giles  and  Martha 
Corey  as  the  first  one,  as  it  came  first,  in  1692. 

This  is  the  next  one  as  it  was  told  to  me.  Before  the 
Civil  War  a Lynn  Sunday  School  group  came  up  to  Hump- 
hrey’s Pond  for  a picnic  on  the  island.  A man  who  rented 
boats  for  transportation  to  the  island  had  made  a raft  or 
platform  which  he  secured  to  the  top  of  a number  of  boats. 
A group  of  the  picnickers  clinibed  on  to  the  platform  and 
they  started  for  the  island.  Just  a short  distance  from  shore 
the  raft  tipped  a little,  the  people  became  frightened,  the 
raft  overturned  and  all  were  thrown  into  the  pond.  Seven- 
teen persons  were  drowned,  their  bodies  were  taken  from 
the  water  and  placed  temporarily  on  the  lawn  of  a house 
across  the  turnpike  from  the  pond.  A tragic  day! 

Others  have  been  drowned  in  Suntaug  Lake,  including 
Patsy  Geary,  brother  of  Annie  Geary  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Clark  Davis. 

Another  tragedy  was  the  murder  of  Annie  Geary  on  Easter 
Sunday  about  fifty  years  ago.  No  one  was  ever  convicted 
of  the  crime. 

The  crimes  of  theft  and  arson  over  a period  of  time 
culminating  in  the  arrest,  conviction,  and  imprisonment  for 
10  years  of  Willard  Spaulding,  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Willard 
Spaulding,  a retired  Salem  minister  who  lived  here  were 
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SO  terrible  that  they  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who 
knew  about  them..  The  Rev.  'Mr.  Spaulding  had  died — sud- 
denly— of  a heart  attack  before  these  crimes  took  place. 

One  terrible  night  was  when  the  old  Hersey  House  was 
burned  — the  Herseys  had  died  and  another  family  was 
living  there — and  all  the  occupants  with  it,  except  one 
boy  who  stayed  all  night  at  the  Garten  Farm.  A blizzard 
was  raging,  and  this  boy  couldnT  get  home  because  of  it. 

Just  a few  isolated  facts  that  may  be  of  interest : — 

Before  religious  services  were  held  here,  the  folks  attended 
church  at  Danvers  Highlands, — The  First  Church.  Some 
rode  or  drove  to  church,  others  walked.  Some  of  those  who 
walked  carried  their  shoes  and  stockings  and  put  them  on  as 
they  neared  the  church,  taking  them  off  again  to  walk  home. 

AVest  Peabody  once  had  a band,  a brass  band,  pla3"ed  in 
parades,  etc. 

When  it  gave  its  first  concert  in  School-house  Hall,  two  ladies 
sitting  in  front  seats  were  chatting  sociably.  The  band  was 
on  the  stage.  Crash ! Boom ! went  the  band.  One  of  the 
ladies  fainted  and  had  to  be  revived,  “while  the  band  played 
on.  ” 

On  the  shore  of  Humphrey’s  Pond  was  a training  field 
for  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War.  A tablet  marks  the  place. 

Soldiers  of  World  War  I camped  in  the  fields  bordering 
the  Turnpike  (east  side)  on  both  sides  of  Locust  Street. 
This  group  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  overseas  and  few  came 
back. 

Do  you  remember  when  the  hill  by  Proctor’s  Crossing 
was  golden  with  Avoadwax,  or  gorse,  or  Avax-Av olden,  as  j’ou 
like  to  call  it?  ’Tis  said  this  plant  Avas  brought  over  b\" 
the  early  settlers,  and  Gov.  Endecott  is  credited  with  in- 
troducing the  white  weed,  or  daisy,  to  our  county. 

Once  the  Dishful  Pond  AA^as  beautiful  with  pond  lilies  in 
blossom.  Noav  there  are  very  few  lilies  tliere. 

In  1854,  the  Western  Division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  was  opened. 

In  the  old  days  great  droves  of  pigs  on  the  waA"  to  the 
sea-coast  and  China  passed  along  Lowell  Street. 

Even  up  to  50  years  ago  droves  of  cattle  and  sheep  Avere 
driven  along  the  turnpike  from  Brighton  Market  to  New- 
buryport,  and  the  drover  and  his  dog  Avere  familiar  sights, 
known  by  name  to  everyone.  A farmer  could  go  to  Brighton 
on  Wednesday,  buy  a cow  or  cows  and  haA^e  them  driA^en  out 
over  the  pike  on  Thursday — that  Avas  the  day  each  AA^eek  the 
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drover  went  by.  Droves  of  pigs  were  also  driven  out  through 
the  country  and  sold  to  farmers  along  the  way. 

I haven’t  said  much  about  my  family,  the  South  wick 
family,  descendants  of  Lawrence  and'  Cassandra,  the  Quakers. 

At  one  time,  there  were  many  Southwick  .families  here, 
but  there  are  not  many  of  us  left  now.  Like  our  Quaker 
ancestors  most  of  us  are  quiet  peace-loving  citizens. 

In  closing,  may  I quote  the  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  who 
in  1852  said,  ‘‘Danvers  may  well  be  proud  of  her  history. 
She  is  one  of  a group  of  towns  which  has  done  as  much  for 
the  liberties  of  the  nation  and  the  world  as  any  other  equal 
population  on  the  continent.” 

And  somewhere  I read  this  toast,  but  do  not  know  who 
said  it, — 

“To  the  Women  of  Danvers  in  Revolutionary  Times  who 
were  like  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  town,  firm,  tough, 
and  well  tanned,  — but  imlike  it,  as  they  were  not  to  be 
trampled  on.  ’ ’ 


BILL  FOR  BRICKS 


Danvers  Dec’^  19,  1818 


Mr.  Sam^  Gould 
To 


John  Page,  Dr. 


To  500  bricks 
26  To  150  do 


@ 3? 


3.00 

0.90 


interest  for  3 years 


$3.90 

0.70 


$14.60 


Rec<i  Pay^  of  Maj^  Thomas 


John  Page 

— Danvers  Historical  Society 


BUILDINGS  ERECTED  IN  DANVERS  IN  1947 


J.  F.  Bracken,  trailer,  Locust  St. ; Lewis  T.  Grant,  Jr., 
house,  39  Pickering  St. ; Michael  Paskowski,  foundry.  Prince 
St. ; Ruth  Draper,  house,  100  Poplar  St. ; Teopil  Klimaszew- 
ski,  house,  16  Water  St.;  Frank  A.  Hoberg,  Jr.,  house. 
Nichols  St. ; Alanson  T.  Burnham,  house,  Whipple  St. ; 
Anthony  R.  Halupowski,  house,  55  Liberty  St. ; Carl  M. 
Halupowski,  house,  Garfield  Ave. ; Michael  C.  Varaskewitch, 
house,  11  Garfield  Ave. ; John  Fish,  sporting  goods  store, 
45  Elm  St. ; Rose  Prendergast,  house,  11  Barker  St. ; Romeo 
Soucy,  house  rear  90  Liberty  St. ; William  E.  Harding,  house, 
Belgian  Rd. ; William  B.  Ralph,  2 houses,  Loris  Rd. ; Valerie 
Labbe,  house,  198  Endicott  St. ; Robert  Colomy,  house,  Shaw- 
mut  Ave. ; G.  E.  Miller,  2 houses,  14  and  18  Worthington 
St.;  Francis  L.  Denno,  house,  Belgian  Rd. ; Benjamin  R. 
Fagg,  house,  Columbia  Rd. ; Lewis  S.  Crosby,  house,  59 
Chase  St. ; Leroy  W.  Ragon,  house,  Shetland  Rd. ; Frederick 
Stockton,  6 houses,  Collins  and  Hyde  Sts. ; Welton  I.  Wood- 
man, house,  Collins  St. ; Julia  C.  Horgan,  house,  32  Summer 
St. ; K.  V.  Wolsey  Co.,  house.  Forest  St.,  house,  Ash  St.  and 
2 houses,  173  and  175  Hobart  St.;  Theodore  J.  Bogel, barn 
remodeled  to  house,  52  Purchase  St. ; Robert  B.  Martyn, 
house,  9 Collins  St. ; Charles  A.  Peabody  Co.,  2 houses,  31 
and  33  Winthrop  St. ; Henry  H.  Fiske,  house,  24  Doty  Ave. ; 
John  Mulry,  house,  Weeks  Rd. ; John  Lipinski,  house,  102 
Locust;  Robert  L.  Weeks,  house.  Weeks  RL ; John  Clemenzi, 
house,  Elliott  St. ; William  Gorham,  house,  off  Green  St. ; 
Dominie  Fossa,  fruit  store.  Maple  St.  and  Lummus  Ave. : 
Frank  Savino,  house,  Eden  Glen  Ave.;  Walter  Lang,  house, 
Washington  St.  Ext. ; Leonard  Best,  house,  Endicott  St. : 
Joseph  M.  Ortins,  house,  Shetland  Rd. ; Ruth  H.  Callanan, 
house,  25  Hyde  St.;  Albert  M.  Durkee,  house,  Nichols  St.; 
George  L.  Michelson,  house,  off  Centre  St. ; Warren  A.  Weed, 
house,  33  Pine  St. ; Frederick  Durkee,  house,  62  Nichols  St. ; 
Ralph  Riddle,  house  moved  from  Ash  St.  to  1 Hampshire  St. ; 
John  P.  Bettencourt,  house,  82  Conant  St. ; Wilfred  C. 
Wright,  house,  Centre  St. ; W.  P.  Israel,  house,  188  Pine  St. ; 
Donald  B.  Call,  house,  Pope’s  Lane;  Peyton  Cooper,  house, 
Alsh,  St. ; Paul  L.  Petit-Clerc,  house,  343  Locust  St. ; Robert 
W.  Machauer,  house.  Summer  St. ; John  J.  Coughlin,  house, 
Stafford  Rd. ; Edward  J.  Banks,  16  Riverview;  Annunciation 
Rectory,  Conant  St.  and  Central  Ave.;  Joseph  J.  Welenc, 
house.  Green  St. ; Mrs.  Samuel  Rimer,  house,  14  Puritan  Rd. ; 
Alex  Krajewski,  house,  73  Collins  St. ; Joseph  A.  Mercier,  6 
houses,  Cabot  Rd. 
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REV.  ISRAEL  WARBURTON  PUTNAM,  1786-1868 
From  Original  Steel  Engraving  by  Cole,  before  1835 
Owned  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Whitney  Putnam 


SEEKING  A PASTORATE,  1835 


By  Elizabeth  Whitney  Putnam 


(Based  an  letters  of  Israel  W.  Putnam  to  his  wife  Julia  Ann 
Putnam,  owned  hy  Mariquita  Eddy  Clark) 


With  the  preaching  of  his  Farewell  Sermon,  Israel  W. 
Putnam*  severed  his  connection  with  Old  North  Church  of 
Portsmouth.  Then  for  the  first  time  in  20  years,  he  found 
himself  an  unsettled  minister,  with  no  people  as  his  charge 
and  no  place  which  he  could  call  a real  home.  Most  gener- 
ously his  old  congregation  at  Portsmouth  allowed  him  and 
his  family  to  remain  in  the  parsonage  and  ultimately,  on 
his  leaving,  they  made  him  a gift  of  the  house.  During  the 
months  following,  he  sought  a new  pastor  for  the  Portsmouth 
church  almost  as  diligently  as  he  sought  a place  for  himself. 
But  he  came  to  feel  that  unless  a new  church  were  built, 
harmony  could  not  be  re-established  between  Old  North  & 
the  failing  colony  church  on  Pleasant  Street.  This  proposal 
was  in  part  adopted  when  Old  North  was  renovated  and 
rededicated  in  1836.  In  1839  the  Pleasant  street  church 
was  sold  to  the  Baptists. 

Israel  Putnam  was  now  in  his  49th  year.  Father  of  a 
large  family,  eight  of  his  own  and  two  of  his  second  wife’s 
children,  his  responsibilities  were  heavy.  Immediately  be 
arranged  to  supply  his  own  people  for  a few  Sundays  while 
he  sought  opportunities  to  preach  elsewhere.  In  seeking 
these  opportunities  farther  afield  he  had  in  mind  contacts 
with  those  who  might  know  of  openings  for  a Congregational 
minister  and  we  shall  follow  him  to  Boston,  New  York, 
Springfield,  Dorchester,  and  finally  the  Park  Street  Church 
in  Boston  on  this  quest.  Within  a few  weeks  he  was  called 
upon  to  preach  at  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  as  their 
pastor,  Mr.  Stearns,  was  absent.  For  his  services  he  was 
paid  $10  a Sabbath,  the  same  payment  made  by  the  Ports- 
mouth church  to  its  visiting  pastors  and  in  this  case  the 
money  was  paid  out  of  Mr.  Stearns  ’ stipend. 

At  Old  South  Church,  Boston — ^Leaving  Portsmouth 
about  April  2 with  his  brother  Fuller,  he  sent  a letter  from 
North  Hampton  on  the  subject  of  ‘‘prayer  for  the  Coll(ege)  ” 
to  bei  shown  to  Mr.  Libby,  Tracy  Sheafe  and  the  Rogers.  At 
Newburyport  on  April  3 he  “called  10  minutes  at  Mr.  Web- 

* Danvers  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  35,  p.  52. 
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ster’s  and  saw  Susan  Rugg  a few  minutes.”  Mr.  Webster 
had  been  one  of  the  ministers  called  to  form  a council  of 
dismission  to  consider  Mr.  Putnam’s  request  to  leave  his 
church.  The  brothers  arrived  at  their  father’s  house  in 
Danvers  ‘ ‘ % after  3 in  tolerable  comfort  ’ ’ for  Israel  Putnam 
had  a cold.  After  tea,  brother  Fuller  went  to  Andover  to 
get  a preacher  for  Old  North  for  the  following  Sabbath, 
doubtless  from  the  Seminary,  as  Mr.  Peabody  at  Lynn  was 
engaged  both  Sabbaths.  On  Saturday,  the  4th,  “Father’s 
man  Joll  carried  me  to  Salem  after  an  early  dinner  ...  I 
called  at  Mrs.  Chadwick’s  & Cousin  Louisa  Peabody’s,  took 
an  early  stage  to  Boston  & arrived  . . . at  5.” 

While  in  Boston  he  stayed  with  his  friends,  the  Wheel- 
wrights, who  made  his  problems  their  own,  and  their  house 
his  home,  whenever  he  had  need  of  them.  As  the  5th  of 
April  was  Sunday,  Israel  Putnam  “preached  all  day — AM 
on  the  Christian  Race  & PM  on  being  without  God  in  the 
world.”  He  “administered  sac.  supper  & read  a long  com- 
munication to  church,  also  a long  letter  from  Mr.  Stearns 
& Lt.  Gov.  Armstrong’s  Proclamation  for  a Fast”  on  the 
following  Thursday.  Ho  then  attended  a funeral.  He  was 
pleased  because  Caroline,  Jacob  Hayes  and  Daniel  Sheaf e 
came  to  hear  him.  A typical  and  busy  Sabbath ! 

It  seemed  ‘ ‘ that  Boston  is  of  all  others  the  place  to  take 
observations  from”  in  his  search  for  a pastorate.  There 
was  a great  concentration  of  religious  interests  there  and 
he  could  see  how  men  and  things  were  going  in  all  New 
England.  Among  the  first  openings  which  he  heard  of  was 
one  in  South  Hadley  where  the  former  pastor.  Rev.  Mr. 
Bores  (now  pastor  of  Pine  Street  Church,  Boston),  had  a 
property  which  he  wanted  to  sell  to  the  next  incumbent. 
Since  the  church  paid  only  $600  a year  and  he  had  received 
$1,000  at  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Putnam  thought  that  the  smaller 
sum  would  not  feed  and  clothe  his  family.  But  he  remarked 
on  the  advantages  for  the  girls  in  “the  new  great  female 
institution  for  Miss  Lion  to  be  built  there”  (later  to  be 
Holyoke  College),  although  there  would  be  no  good  school 
for  boys. 

Wherever  he  went,  Israel  Putnam  looked  up  old  friends 
and  attended  Missionary  and  educational  meetings  and  con- 
certs, such  as  a Missionary  Concert  at  the  Park  Street  Church 
and  a reading  of  Lynam  & Munson’s  last  Journals  at  the  For- 
eign Missionary  Society.  He  went  to  tea  on  the  6th  'with  Mr. 
Charles  Stoddard,  and  dinner  on  the  7th  "with  Mrs.  Stocker 
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and  had  ‘ ‘ 2 hours  with  her  & Car.  & Eliz.  & Anna  . . . talk- 
ing up  Portsmouth.^’  Later  that  day  he  took  the  Omnibus  or 
“Hourly”  to  Roxbury  and  spent  the  night  with  Mr.  James 
Smith  from  whose  Boston  Accounting  Room  he  sometimes 
headed  his  letters.  On  the  9th  he  called  on  Mr.  French  of 
New  York  who  came  from  Dover  the  previous  evening  escort- 
ing Mrs.  Hannah  Draper.  Mr.  French  brought  news  of 
Samuel  Putnam  of  Brooklyn,  Israel  Putnam’s  brother  and 
of  Warburton  Osgood,  Mrs.  Putnam’s  son.  The  letter  re- 
porting these  visits  was  carried  to  Mrs.  Putnam  by  Mrs. 
Woodbury  Langdon. 

Having  preached  a third  time  for  Mr.  Blagden  at  the  north 
part  of  the  city — a long  walk — ^he  was  exhausted.  He  planned 
to  leave  Boston  on  Monday,  the  13th,  at  8 o ’clock,  stop  3 or  4 
hours  at  his  father’s  house  in  Danvers,  spend  the  night  “at 
mother’s”  (Mrs.  Hannah  P.  Osgood,  mother-in-law  to  both 
himself  and  his  second  wife) , and  return  to  Portsmouth.  He 
asked  if  he  might  supply  his  old  church  for  the  next  3 Sun- 
days. 

Israel  Putnam  gives  no  report  in  his  letters  of  his  sermons 
at  Old  South  Church  on  April  12.  But  the  impression  of 
seriousness  which  he  created  in  a remarkable  sermon  from 
the  text,  ‘ ‘ What  will  ye  do  in  the  solemn  day  ? ’ ’ was  remem- 
bered long  afterward.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  his  friend, 
wrote,  “On  this  occasion  he  attained  the  rare  eloquence  of 
his  friend,  Dr.  Edward  Payson.  ” The  service  closed  by 
his  reading  of  the  50th  Psalm  in  Watts  and  “the  congrega- 
tion retired  under  deep  impressions  of  approaching  Judg- 
ment and  eternal  retribution.” 

As  this  trip  to  Boston  did  not  lead  to  a new  opening,  he 
felt  a little  discouraged  about  being  “a  dismissed  minister” 
and  seemed  to  read  in  the  community  more  and  more  of 
the  sentiment,  that  young  men,  not  old  ones,  were  wanted. 
However,  he  determined  to  leave  his  case  with  God  as  he 
had  a secret  impression  his  work  was  not  yet  done.  He  was 
right : he  was  to  preach  for  30  years  more. 

In  New^  York  & Connecticut  River  Valley — -It  now  seemed 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  look  for  openings  outside  of 
New  England.  Since  his  wife  had  been  born  and  lived  in 
New  York  and  since  his  brother,  Samuel  Putnam,  had  a 
school  in  Brooklyn,  he  decided  to  go  there.  If  he  were  un- 
successful, he  would  return  by  way  of  Hartford  and  Spring- 
field.  On  May  10th  from  Belleville  near  Newburyport,  where 
he  had  ' ‘ preached  with  much  comfort  ...  to  a full  & atten- 
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tive  assembly/’  Israel  Putnam  dated  his  first  letter.  He  had 
seen  ^Ir.  French  but  stopped  the  previous  night  with  the  Hale 
family,  “a  noble  sample  of  the  best  Xew  England  Puritan 
style — wealthy,  hospitable,  simple,  pious,  orderly  — & all 
things  easy  & most  comfortable  to  one’s  mind.”  As  the  sun 
set  he  and  his  son,  Osgood,  set  out  for  Danvers.  Osgood  re- 
mained there  until  his  father’s  return  as  he  did  not  like 
Boston. 

Taking  the  steamboat  at  Providence  on  May  12,  ^Ir.  Put- 
nam found  the  company  “is  not  very  large  but  pleasant.  Mr. 
Yeaton  is  here  in  charge  with  Miss  Koberts  & Miss  Marsh — I 
find  Hon.  Jno.  Vamum  also,  a brother  of  the  first  wife  of 
Kinsbury,  the  Missionary — also  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch  of  Hopkin- 
ton,  X.H.,  Rev.  Mr.  Hovey  of  Indiana,  an  agent  of  Wabash 
CoU — He  invites  me  to  go  to  The  West.”  Having  retired 
at  11  he  slept  when  he  could  amidst  the  noise  of  the  boat  until 
50  minutes  after  3,  Wednesday  “when  a little  bell  sounded 
on  the  engine  to  stop.  ’ ’ He  found  himself  at  the  wharf  in 
the  city  close  by  the  Brooklyn  ferry.  At  before  5 he 
left  the  boat  and  went  to  his  brother’s  house  in  Brooklyn. 
Ail  were  asleep  but  “sister.”  Though  fatigued  he  had  a 
most  welcome  reception  and  they  talked  till  9. 

Remaining  in  Brooklyn  some  8 days.  Israel  Putnam  man- 
aged to  visit  his  wife’s  relatives  and  connections  as  well  as 
to  pass  by  her  birthplace  (Xo.  1 Cherry  Street,  once  occupied 
by  Washington)  and  her  last  home  in  Xew  York  on  Duane 
Street.  He  attended  the  meetings  of  half  a dozen  societies; 
Old  Xorth  Church  had  made  him  a life  member  of  some  of 
them.  He  saw  Beckwith  and  Waterbury  about  the  affairs  of 
the  Portsmouth  church  and  even  went  to  the  various  business 
houses  with  which  Warburton  Osgood  had  been  associated 
before  he  had  left  for  Augusta,  Georgia  in  the  spring : Boyers, 
Seaman  & Corlear,  Chadeayne  & ]Mr.  Corny.  As  they  had 
all  moved,  he  had  enough  to  do  to  find  them.  Other  men 
whom  he  saw  were  Mr.  Jos.  Ball,  ^Ir.  Hale,  Dr.  Peters  and 
Mr.  Greenleaf.  When  in  Xew  York  he  dined  with  J.  Wheel- 
wright at  148  Madison  Street,  ^Ir.  Salter,  ^Irs.  Turell  and 
^Irs.  Hill.  At  the  latter’s  home  he  saw  Isabel  (Mrs.  El- 
dredge)  who  had  come  to  see  Margaret.  All  this  he  did  on 
foot.  “This  journeying  & visiting  is  really  very  toilsome — 
but  I do  not  regret  coming.  I heard  much  about  prosperity 
& adversity  of  Zion — much  about  ministers  & places — men 
& things  — and  I beg  you  to  pray  that  my  soul  may  be 
benefited.” 
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But  the  reports  that  must  have  ^ven  his  wife  the  most 
pleasxme  were  on  his  visits  to  her  relatives  and  old  friends. 
“I  spent  nearly  two  hours  at  Jerusha  (Field) 's  . . . ("She) 
gave  me  a most  cordial  reception.^’  He  heard  news  of  the 
Field  children,  children  of  his  wife ’s  sister,  Susanna  K.  Osgood 
who  had  married  Moses  Field.  As  both  parents  were  dead,  the 
children  were  cared  for  by  their  aunt  Jerusha.  “I  called 
also  on  friday  PM  at  Dr.  (Alexander)  Clinton  . . . There  1 
found  Dr.  Clinton  & wife  — old  Mrs.  Clinton  & old  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  & Mrs.  (Robert)  Oourley  & aunt  Esther 
Isaacs. ”.On  Saturday  he  went  to  St.  ^Mark’s  place,  “a  .journey 
indeed,”  to  see  Mrs.  Hannah  Clinton,  Mrs.  Putnam’s  half 
sister.  Both  her  daughters  were  at  home  and  appeared 
highly  gratified  to  hear  from  “aunt  Julia  Ann.”  “Mrs. 
Talmadge  (Julia)  is,  as  you  say,  the  image  of  Elizabeth 
Hayes.  I have  not  seen  Mr.  Gelston  or  Mrs.  Wilbur  yet.” 
He  was  disappointed  in  not  seeing,  Mrs.  Genet,  Mrs.  Putnam’s 
only  other  living  sister,  Patty  B.  Osgood,  the  wife  of  Edmond 
C.  Genet  of  Greenbush. 

Note — The  Clintons  were  connections  of  Mrs.  Putnam  as 
her  half-sisters,  Hannah  Franklin,  had  married  George 
Clinton,  & Maria  Franklin  (now  dead)  had  married  DeWitt 
Clinton,  the  Governor.  “Old  Mrs.  Clinten”  was  Elizabeth 
Molyneux,  pronounced  Mulliner,  of  English  parentage,  wife  of 
a third  brother,  Charles  Clinton.  She  was  the  mother  of  Dr. 
Clinton,  while  “old  Mrs.  Hamilton”  was  the  wife  of  Alexan- 
der J.  Hamilton  of  New  York  and  the  mother  of  Adeline 
Hamilton,  wife  of  Dr.  Clinton  for  whom  Mrs.  Putnam  seemed 
to  have  named  her  second  daughter.  Mrs.  Gourley  was  Mary 
DeWitt  Clinton,  a sister  of  Dr.  Clinton. 

The  result  of  this  trip  to  New  York  was  disappointing. 
‘ ‘ The  call  for  ministers  is  loud  — but  they  are  wanted  for 
the  west  or  south  or  for  Foreign  ^lissions”.  Israel  Putnam 
had  now  to  continue  his  search  in  New  England. 

The  Water  Witch  left  New  York  for  Hartford,  but  with- 
out him.  The  rain  which  had  kept  him  from  the  Education 
Society  and  had  thinned  the  attendance  at  the  Peace  Society, 
had  been  followed  by  two  days  of  excessive  heat  when  he 
could  not  make  many  visits.  On  Thursday,  the  21st,  a very 
rainy  day,  he  took  “the  New  England  at  5 PM,  Peck  slip 
for  Hartford,  a very  fine  boat  indeed ; but  owing  to  the  fog 
after  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Conn.  River  we  did  not  reach 
Hartford  till  % aft.  10”,  the  22nd.  He  remained  there  till 
two,  visiting  the  Asylum  for  D.  & D.  & other  parts  of  the 
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city.  He  called  on  Mr.  Gallandet  but  found  he  was  in 
Cincinnati.  He  saw  Dr.  Hawes  a little  while  and  dined 
with  Mr.  Williams  who  married  a sister  of  Martha  Adams  of 
Portsmouth. 

‘ ‘ About  2 I took  a little  Steam  Boat  ‘ Tremont  ’ (?)  for 
this  place  (Springfield)  & arrived  at  sunset,  28  miles.  Our 
course  up  the  River  was  slow.  I had  a cordial  reception 
here  ...  & yielded  to  a strong  request  of  Dr.  & Mrs. 
(Samuel)  Osgood  to  remain  here  till  Monday.  . . . They  are 
both  old  friends  & relatives.  Mrs.  Osgood’s  grandfather  (Jos- 
hua B.  Osgood)  was  brother  (to)  our  grandfather  Peter 
Osgood.”  Dr.  Osgood,  a graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  in 
1805,  was  a more  remote  connection.  Harriot  Osgood,  Israel 
Putnam’s  first  wife,  taught  at  Westfield  for  a number  of 
years  before  her  marriage,  doubtless  through  the  influence 
and  interest  of  these  Osgoods. 

But  again  the  journey  was  fruitless.  “Dr.  Osgood  says 
there  are  10  vacancies  in  this  county ; but  he  fears  they  are 
not  places,  where  they  can  give  enough  to  justify  mein 
settling.  ’ ’ And  so  Israel  Putnam  expected  to  stay  in  Boston 
for  the  Anniversaries  and  at  the  'V^eelwrights’.  There  he 
arrived  after  a trip  of  almost  100  miles,  very  tired  but  happy 
to  find  a letter  from  his  wife.  On  Thursday  he  planned  to 
“take  a stage  for  Danvers,  go  with  Osgood  to  Andover  for 
the  night,  and  reach  Portsmouth  Friday.”  If  he  was  not 
to  exchange  next  Sabbath,  he  would  go  to  Newington  as  a 
Missionary. 

Setting  Out  For  Dorohester — There  is  but  one  letter  for 
June  from  Eliot  by  the  hand  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon,  “a lovely 
man”  indicating  that  Israel  Putnam  supplied  Old  North  or 
nearby  churches.  But  he  soon  had  a call  to  supply  at  Dor- 
chester, the  richest  parish  he  had  seen.  As  the  children  of 
the  pastor.  Dr.  Codman  (1782-1847),  were  staying  with  the 
Wheelwrights  in  Boston  while  their  father  was  in  Europe,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Wheelwrights  obtained  this  opportunity 
for  their  friend,  Mr.  Putnam.  “On  every  account  except 
two  — viz.  absence  from  home  & comparative  low  compen- 
sation, I must  esteem  it  a great  favor  to  labor  (at  Dorches^ 
ter)  rather  than  to  (be)  happy  in  Portsmouth).  I seem  . . . 
to  be  in  the  way  of  notice”.  The  compensation  was  $12  a 
Sabbath,  $3  of  which  went  to  the  Pennimans  for  board  each 
week. 

In  setting  out  for  Dorchester,  Israel  Putnam  took  Mrs. 
Putnam ’s  daughter,  Adeline,  for  a visit  with  her  grandmother 
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Osgood,  aunt  Hannah  and  sister  Mary  at  Andover,  At 
Newburyport  they  were  detained  at  Mr.  Colman’s  for  tea,  as 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Colman  were  gone  to  the  funeral  of  Putnam 
Perley,  a friend  of  Israel  Putnam’s  in  Byfield.  This  was 
probably  on  Thursday,  July  2nd.  Waiting  their  return, 
Adeline  rested  and  he  fed  the  horse,  Juno.  At  Andover 
the  next  day  he  took  Mrs.  Osgood  ‘Ho  see  Mr.  Noyes  who  is 
low  . . . while  I went  to  South  Parish”.  There  he  settled 
the  business  about  Mr.  Smith’s  coming,  doubtless  as  supply 
for  Old  North,  and  had  a long  talk  with  Br.  Bardwell  at  the 
Seminary.  He  then  “hastened  back  with  mother  to  dinner” 
but  in  the  afternoon  returned  again  to  the  Seminary.  This 
time  he  “had  a long  talk  with  Prof.  Emerson  & saw  Dr. 
Woods  a little.  With  Prof.  Emerson  & Br.  Bardwell  I can 
talk  freely  about  my  affairs,  for  they  were  my  classmates 
in  the  Seminary.  I felt  encouraged  by  what  they  said.  ’ ’ 
From  Andover  he  went  to  his  father’s  house  at  Danvers. 
There  he  found  his  sister  Mary  Ann  being  visited  by  her 
friend,  Mr.  Swan.  Saturday  morning  was  very  warm.  Mr. 
Swan  and  Ann  came  to  take  Mary  Ann  to  hear  Mr.  Edward 
Everett’s  oration  at  Beverly.  “Father  & I went;  I in  my 
chaise  to  the  Plains  & he  in  his  — There  I left  mine  & rode 
with  him.  We  were  in  season.  The  heat  (was)  intense, 
the  dust  in  the  procession  to  the  church  most  suffocating. 
The  crowd  of  people  very  great.  But  I had  a good  seat& 
father,  as  Betsy  & Fhller  & the  boys  know,  never  fails  of 
one  for  himself.  (This  was  ‘Squire’  Eleazer  Putnam,  at 
this  time  76.)  The  oration  was  very  fine.  He  was  upon 
Washington’s  early  character  & showed  very  happily,  that 
the  industry  of  his  early  years  & the  hardihood  & enterprise 
which  grew  out  of  it  were  the  means  of  proving'  a character, 
even  twenty  years  before  the  revolution,  which  was  just 
what  the  exegencies  of  those  scenes  called  for.” 

Afterwards  at  the  Plains,  Israel  Putnam  stopped,  as  his 
sister  Betsy  had  advised,  at  Mr.  Samuel  Preston’s  where  he 
had;  some  bread  & butter  & water  & a dish  of  cold  green  peas. 
This  was  no  criticism  of  Mr.  Preston’s  food,  as  Mr.  Putnam 
was  a Orahamite,  a follower  of  the  dietetic  rules  of  Sylvester 
Graham.  “’Then  I started  for  Boston,  thru  Lynn — As  I 
approached  the  city  it  began  to  rain.  But  it  did  not  dis- 
commode me  much  & I had  a fine  chance  while  crossing  the 
Ferry,  by  way  of  the  new  eastern  Avenue  to  the  city,  to  see 
the  Balloon,  which  had  ascended  & which  came  along  very 
near  to  me  over  the  water.  The  whole  city  were  ‘hurrahing’ 
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— if  that^s  the  way  to  spell  it.  The  aeronaut  (Lauriatt)  had 
his  son  with  him  & they  both  came  down  in  East  Boston  safely, 
& were  carried  in  a coach  amidst  shouts  to  the  city,  with  the 
Ballon  on  the  top  of  the  vehicle.”.  This  was  doulDtless  the 
peak  of  an  Independence  Day  celebration,  for  the  date  was 
Saturday,  the  4th  of  July. 

Except  to  take  tea  at  Mr.  Wheelwright  and  pay  a call 
on  Mrs.  Stocker,  he  did  not  stop  in  Boston.  Passing  through 
Roxbury  he  made  the  first  of  several  calls  on  Mr.  James 
Smith,  and  finally  arrived  at  his  destination  at  I/2  after  8 
in  the  evening.  Stabling  his  horse  in  Dr.  Codman’sbam, 
he  walked  a mile  along  the  Boston  road  to  the  Penniman’s 
house  where  he  was  to  board. 

At  Dorchester  Chuech — '“The  scenery  here  is  very 
fine”,  he  writes  before  breakfast  on  the  first  moring.  “The 
whole  town  is  delightful  for  situation.  ...  I have  hardly 
dared  to  trust  my  eyes  abroad  over  the  scenery ; for  the  sight 
of  land  & water  — islands  & vessels  — hills  & valleys  — cot- 
tages & elegant  country  seats  — fertile  fields  & grazing  herds 
in  the  pastures  is  almost  too  alluring  to  the  mind.  ...  It 
seems  as  if  I might  enjoy  God  here.”  The  sermons  used 
for  the  first  Sabbath  were  the  same  as  he  had  given  on  the 
first  Sunday  when  he  was  on  supply  at  Old  South  Church 
in  Boston.  “The  House  was  large  & well  fiiUed  — number 
of  communicants  at  the  sac.  Table  was  great  — one  young 
woman  admitted.”  A storm  coming  up  during  the  evening 
service,  “many  left  this  house  to  take  care  of  their  horses.” 

The  Penniman ’s  house  where  he  stayed  was  a very  hand- 
some building  some  20  rods  from  the  Boston  road  and  com- 
manding' a wide  view.  Mr.  Penniman  had  bought  it  some 
15  or  20  years  before,  when  it  was  already  old,  from  a family 
named  Hickbom.  He  gave  $5,000  for  it  and  would  now  sell 
it  for  $12,000.  Mr.  Penniman  was  formerly  a merchant  in 
Boston  but  now  farmed  the  land  with  the  help  of  his  young 
married  son  who  occupied  part  of  the  house.  They  did  all 
their  own  work,  not  being  able  to  get  help  to  their  minds. 
There  was  a son  in  Amherst  college,  a daughter  Louisa  at 
home,  and  a son  14  at  the  Academy.  A married  daughter 
and  child  were  visiting  while  the  husband.  Rev.  Mr.  Wolcott, 
(previously  settled  at  Petersham  and  Philadelphia)  was  in 
the  West,  seeking  a place  in  Illinois.  “Great  simplicity 
marks  the  social  & religious  aspects  of  the  household.  ...  I 
set  them  down  for  a plain,  sensible,  pious  & excellent  family.  ’ ’ 
Mrs.  Wolcott  he  thought  a fine  woman  and  interesting 
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Christian.  The  younger  daughter,  Louisa,  sang  and  played 
well  on  the  Piano  Forte.  However,  she  was  not  pious.  In 
the  next  house  lived  the  3 Prescott  sisters,  cousins  of  Sophia 
Prescott  of  Portsmouth,  who  kept  a school.  All  3 were  pious. 

Boston  & Roxbury  being  so  close  to  Dorchester,  Israel 
Putnam  took  the  occasion  to  see  his  friends  there.  On  Mon- 
day he  went  in  with  Mr.  Penniman  & returned  by  the  ‘ ‘ Hour- 
1}^  ’ ’ for  the  Missionary  Concert  in  the  evening.  On  Tuesday 
he  rode  in  with  Br.  Sanford,  who  used  to  be  settled  where 
Mr.  Blodget  now  is,  his  present  parish  being  in  Dorchester, 
about  2 miles  off.  “We  had  a sweet  ride  & returned,  at  12 
o ^clk.  ’ ’ While  in  Boston  he  visited  Lydia  Peirce  and  finding 
her  lonely,  borrowed  some  books  for  her  to  read.  He  also 
saw  Mr.  Briard  at  his  son’s  store,  by  whom  he  often  sent 
letters  home.  (He  sent  them  also  by  Major  Larkin,  Mr. 
Waldron,  Barnabee  & Herrick,  the  stage  driver.)  In  the 
afternoon  he  called  on  Mrs.  Henry  Harnes  “who  spends  the 
summer  here.  Very  pleasant  talk  about  old  scenes  in 
Andover  in  1801,  2 & 3.  She  tells  me  her  sister  Mrs.  Dr. 
Beecher  is  just  gone  in  consumption  (&  I forgot  to  tell  you 
that  Mrs.  Loring  of  Andover  is  failing  fast  in  the  same 
way).”  Later  in  the  day  Mr.  Putnam  drove  to  Boston  to 
bring  Mrs.  Wheelwright  out  to  stay  at  Dr.  Codman’s  for  2 
days.  Stopping  on  the  way  in  at  Roxbury  he  found  old 
Mrs.  White  and  Mrs.  How  with  Mrs.  Jno.  H.  Goddard  in 
a neighbor’s  garden  where  there  were  many  varieties  of 
cherries  and  strawberries.  In  Boston  Br,  Jon^  Hayes  was 
waiting  to  see  him.  “He  looks  well  on  his  return  from  New 
Orleans  & will  soon  go  to  Portsmouth,.”  Putting  some  vol- 
umes to  read  in  the  chaise,  he  and  Mrs.  Wheelwright  drove 
rapidly  to  his  lodgings,  for  he  had  a Prayer  meeting  to  attend 
at  8.  Arriving  opposite  the  Penniman ’s  he  got  out,  and 
Mrs.  Wheelwright  ‘ ‘ drove  off  as  bravely  as  any  country  bred 
wife  in  the  land”  to  the  Codman’s  house.  The  meeting  was 
a good  one.  Mr.  Henry  Hill,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Porter  of  Cattskill  was  present. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  he  rode  part  way  and  walked 
part  way  to  the  city  to  save  stage  fare.  There  he  met  Mrs. 
Draper  who  had  come  25  miles  from  Lowell  in  Rail  Road 
car  in  one  hour  and  three  minutes.  She  was  doubtless  re- 
turning to  New  York  under  the  care  of  Mr.  French  and 
Israel  Putnam  must  have  sent  letters  to  his  brother  by  her. 
Returning  to  Roxbury  he  spent  the  night  at  Mr.  Smith’s 
and  “had  a charming  walk  hither”,  some  three  miles,  on 
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Thursday  morning  to  Dorchester.  In  the  afternoon  Mrs 
Wheelwright  showed  him  over  Dr.  Codman’s  establishment. 
vDr.  Codman  was  the  permanent  minister  at  Dorchester  and 
was  said  to  be  worth  $150,000.)  Mr.  Putnam  found  the 
house  and  gardens  princely,  but  it  was  the  library  which 
attracted  him  most.  “It  cost  $10,000,  very  extensive  and  of 
the  best  Editions."’  He  then  went  to  visit  Rev.  Mr.  Gile 
of  Milton,  the  native  town  of  Dr.  Wadsworth  of  Danvers. 
In  the  evening  he  attended  a meeting  of  Sabbath  school 
teachers  to  help  them  get  the  Lesson  in  Assembly  catechism. 
They  all  sat  around  a long  table  and  passed  the  question 
from  one  to  another.  After  taking  Mrs.  Wheelwright  to 
Boston  in  the  morning  on  Friday,  he  planned  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Goddard’s  to  see  Mrs.  White  before  she  left.  On  Saturday 
he  spent  the  afternoon  in  Dr.  Codman’s  library.  “What 
qool,  retired,  still  hours  one  can  spend  there.  . . . Took  my  tea 
at  Deac.  Clap’s  — his  wife  a sister  of  Charlotte  Moore  — 
called  on  Deac.  — How  & Mrs.  Capen.  ’ ’ 

At  the  close  of  meeting  on  the  Sabbath,  “Mr.  Henry  Hill 
who  spends  summers  here  but  is  a member  of  Park  st  church 
& on  the  committee  there  for  supply  asked  me  if  I could  go 
& supply  at  Park  St  3 or  4 sabbaths.  I don’t  know  what 
to  say.”  Ultimately  he  decided  to  accept,  for  Mr.  Wheel- 
^vright  thought,  ‘ ‘ It  would  be  a new  indorsement  for  me  if 
I could  preach  in  Park  street.  ’ ’ 

Israel  Putnam  gives  only  one  example  of  just  what  it  was 
like  to  be  looked  over  by  church  members  as  a candidate.  He 
had  “a  singular  visit  of  2 men  from  Weymouth.”  They 
had  “heard  a Taylorite  in  A.M.  & at  noon  came  over  to 
D(orchester)  to  hear  me,  I suppose.  They  did  not  say  that 
they  wanted  me,  or  that  any  body  in  Weymouth  had  any 
notion  about  me.  . . . The  elder  of  the  two  men  was  a Hop- 
kinsian,  of  'the  most  straitest  sect’.  . . . He  abhors  Taylorism 
— is  a very  sensible,  plain  farmer  — sharp  on  Theological 
points  — & as  some  folks  say  ' a little  more  knowinger  ’,  thaii 
might  be  for  a minister’s  comfort.  I doubt  whether  my 
preaching  & conversation  fully  satisfied  him.  ’ ’ 

On  July  17  he  writes,  “Where  we  are  to  be,  we  canT  tell — 
no  opening  yet — ^po  light.  . . . Every  place  where  my  friends 
seem  to  think  I might  go  has  been  occupied  a little  before 
I could  enter  it.  Fitchburgh  — Hadley  & Bridgewater 
— ’’  He  must  have  returned  to  Portsmouth  by  way  of 
Andover,  taking  Adeline  with  him,  some  time  after  the  19th, 
for  he  was  preaching  some  where  near  Concord,  N.  II.  on  the 
26th. 
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To  Dartmouth  Trustees’  Meeting  — Each  year  at  about 
this  season,  Israel  Putnam  drove  over  to  Dartmouth  College 
for  a meeting  of  the  trustees  of  which  he  was  one.  He 
writes  first  from  Vesey’s  Temperance  Tavern,  Northwood, 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Putnam  had  stayed  the  previous  June. 
The  subject  was  brealcfast.  It  seems  that  breakfast  was 
savor  of  the  imperfection  (of)  earthly  things — 4 eggs 
all  bad  — bread  only  tolerable  — butter  poor  — a slack 
baked,  very  tart  currant  pie,  — a good  looking  plate  of 
cheese  & one  of  cake  which  I did  not  try.  However,  the 
tea  was  good  and  the  cream  & sugar  clean  & sweet.” 

His  first  visit  on  the  way  was  a half  hour  at  old  Dr.  Woods’ 
Boscawen  where  he  took  a bread  & butter  dinner  and  heard 
of  Daniel  Webster,  a former  parishioner  of  his  in  Ports- 
mouth. Dr.  Woods  had  had  Mr.  “Webster  & family  for 
hearers  at  his  church  all  day  yesterday  (July  26).  They 
have  been  visiting  Ezekiel’s  widow  — & are  this  week  gone 
up  the  River  4 miles  to  Salisbury  to  his  farm  — the  old  spot 
where  his  father  lived  & where  he  was  bom  — He  is  making 
some  repairs  & seems  delighted  to  be  up  here  in  the  ‘ granite 
state’,  talking  to  farmers  & mechaniks  ...  On  (the)  whole, 
he  is  a pretty  likely  ‘N.H.  boy’  — & the  State  must  have 
the  honor  of  raising  & educating  one,  that  does  honor  to  the 
country.  ” 

Mr.  Putnam  “forgot  the  sermons  which  (he)  marked  off 
for  Dr.  M.,  Pres.  Lord  &c.  Hear  nothing  of  Dr.  Church  & 
fear  he  will  not  go.  But  Mr.  Reed  & Gov.  Badger  are  on 
the  way.”  This  is  all  he  says  of  the  men  he  expected  to 
see  at  Dartmouth.  He  must  have  been  there  only  a short 
time  for  on  Thursday,  the  30th,  he  and  his  son,  Charles,  a 
student  there,  “left  Hanover  at  after  4 and  rode  till  % 
aft.  9,  24  miles  and  stopped  overnight  at  Rev.  Mr.  Woods’ 
at  Newport.  ‘ ‘ Next  day  they  spent  3 hours  at  cousin  Mary ’s 
(Mrs.  Ward’s  at  the  old  Johnson  house)  but  left  before  a 
tremendous  shower  to  get  to  Bible  Hall,  where  his  Uncle  Fuller 
welcomed  them.  Mr.  & Mrs.  Wood  came  up  to  tea  &“we 
had  it  in  the  West  Room  at  6,  while  the  sun  was  coming  out 
of  the  clouds  & the  Hills  & mountains  & the  River  below 
were,  as  Betsy  & Fuller  know  them  enchanting.”  A little 
after  6 they  left  Hillsboro  to  ride  18  miles  toward  Ainherst. 
“Roads  very  bad.  Juno  dull  & we  rode  the  moon  almost 
down  at  aft.  10  friday  eve  as  we  did  at  V2  aft.  9 thursday 
ev.  How  God  seemed  to  regulate  the  motions  & lights  even 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  meet  our  convenience,  even  to  half 
an  hour.” 
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On  Saturday,  Aug.  1,  they  had  “a  short  Graham  break- 
fast” (that  is  a v^etarian  breakfast)  at  Mr.  Aikins'  of 
Amherst  and  ‘ ‘ reached  Lowell  so  as  to  have  an  hour  of  leisure 
which  Mr.  Melchen  was  kind  enough  to  help  us  in  spending 
in  the  mo(st)  advantageous!  manner  in  viewing  the  wonders 
of  the  place.”  Mr.  Putnam  left  at  3 by  train  reaching 
Boston  in  one  hour  and  17  minutes,  “the  car  coming  very 
slowly”,  while  Charles  continued  his  journey  behind  Juno 
to  spend  the  Sabbath  at  Andover,  going  from  there  to  Dan- 
vers. “My  w^iole  expense  for  self  & Juno  & Charles  — food 
lodging  Tolls  &c  including  R.  E.  car  from  time  I left  Po.  till 
I got  to  Boston  & he  to  Andover,  seven  days,  was  $5.50.  So 
you  see  we  were  prudent,  even  Grahamites”,  followers  of 
Sylvester  Graham. 

At  Park  Street  Church,  Boston  — Israel  Putnam  says  of 
his  first  Sunday,  Aug.  2,  at  Park  Street  Church,  “The Lord 
carried  me  thro’  yesterday  mercifully  tho’  it  was  very  em- 
barassing  to  preach  in  a pulpit  with  the  minister,  Mr.  Linsley, 
just  behind  me  — who  on  account  of  poor  health  is  just 
leaving.  ...  I felt  well  & was  not  fatigued  by  speaking  in  y® 
great  house.”  While  he  was  in  Boston,  his  brother  Samuel 
Putnam  and  famdy  came  from  Brooklyn.  The  day  after 
their  arrival,  Aug.  7,  they  went  by  stage  to  Danvers  by  way 
of  Lynn  and  lower  parish  where  they  were  to  go  by  carryall 
to  Mr.  Pope’s  (the  father  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Putnam).  Charles 
and  Osgood,  who  were  with  their  grandfather  in  Danvers 
were  to  see  them.  But  it  was  hoped  that  after  a reunion 
of  the  Putnam  family  in  Danvers,  the  three  brothers  would 
meet  again  in  Portsmouth,  perhaps  for  the  last  time  — in 
the  town  where  they  had  been  minister,  school  teacher  and 
doctor  a decade  before. 

Although  Israel  Putnam  was  “safely  lodged  again  in  my 
dear  little  room  at  Mrs,  Wheelwright’s”,  he  did  not  remain 
long  in  Boston.  Finding  that  Park  Street  Church  paid 
only  $10  from  which  he  must  pay  board,  he  planned  to  stay 
only  2 Sabbaths  and  then  go  to  Newington  where  he  would 
receive  $7  with  board  and  horse  keep  & be  near  Portsmouth. 
He  was  no  longer  in  search  of  an  opening.  Wliile  he  was 
in  Portsmouth  in  July,  he  had  received  an  imitation  from 
th^  First  Church  in  Middleborough,  Mass.,  to  preach  there 
for  several  Sabbaths  as  a candidate.  This  request  gave 
him  heart  for  the  preaching  at  Park  Street,  as  he  would  be 
“palpably  a mere  supply.”  And  he  could  now  say,  when 
asked  about  his  plans,  that  he  was  “under  engagement  to 
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preach  as  a candidate  for  settlement.  ’ ’ The  examination  of 
the  candidate  at  Middlehoroug’h  was  to  begin  on  August  23. 
He  eventually  settled  there. 


APPRENTICESHIP 

This  Indenture  or  agreement  Witneseth  that  Isreal  Thomas 
Son  of  Rowland  Thomas  of  Danvers  in  the  County  of  Essex 
hath  put  himself  and  by  these  Presents  Doth  bj^  his  free  will 
and  accord  and  with  ye  consent  of  his  father  Rowland  Thomas 
aforesaid  Doth  Put  and  bind  himself  unto  James  Johnson 
of  Danvers  aforesaid  Cooper  to  Learn  ye  art  of  making  of 
hogheads  and  Barils  and  to  searve  him  ye  said  Johnson  after 
the  manner  of  an  aprintice  During  the  Term  of  Six  months 
from  ye  Date  hereof  and  if  gone  out  of  s'^  Johnsons  Searvice 
or  not  able  to  Perform  said  searvice  so  much  of  Time  is  to 
be  made  up  by  ye  s^  Isreal  Thomas  as  to  Compleat  ye  said 
six  months 

and  it  is  agreed  upon  that  ye  said  Johnson  is  not  to  find  him 
ye  s^  Isreal  Thomas  anything  excepting  Washing  and  Lodging 
viteals  and  Drink  During  the  said  six  months. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  upon  that  ye  said  Rowland  Thomas 
is  to  Pay  all  ye  Rates  that  Shall  be  liay*^  upon  s<^  Isreal  during 
ye  said  six  months.  In  Witness  where  of  I have  hereunto 
sitt  my  hand  seal  this  fifth  day  of  September  1763 

Signed  Sealed  and  Delivered 

in  Presence  of  us  James  Johnson 

her 

Keiza  Marble 
mark 

Asa  Putnam 


— Danvers  Historical  Society 


HISTORY  OF 

FIRST  UNIVERSALIST  CHURCH  IN  DANVERS 


By  Mary  Hines  Maple  and  Bessie  Putnam  Ropes 


The  Danvers  Universal  Society  was  formed  on  April  22, 
1815.  Its  Declaration  of  Principles  closed  as  follows ; — 
“We  further  believe  that  God’s  design  in  creation  was  the 
good  of  the  created  and  that  his  designs  cannot  be  made  void. 
This  view  of  our  Creator  we  conceive  and  to  be  the  strongest 
inducement  we  can  have  to  love  Him  the  surest  safeguard 
against  religious  prosecution  and  intolerance,  therefore  we 
pJedge  ourselves  to  contribute  according  to  our  several 
abilities  toward  the  support  of  our  teacher  of  the  doctrines 
of  Universal  Salvation.^’ 

This  declaration  was  signed  by  the  following  members : — 
Zerubbald  Porter  Elias  Putnam  Benjamin  Putnam 

Israel  Putnam  2nd  Warren  Porter  Abijah  Richardson 

Jonothan  Porter,  Jr.  Alfred  Porter  John  Waitt 

Nathaniel  Boardman  Thomas  Kimball 


Nathan  Cheever 
Elias  Endicott 
John  Baker 
Henry  Brown 
John  Nichols 

All  of  the  members  were 
Thomas  Kimball,  David 
who  were  from  Wenham. 


Moses  Porter 
Edward  Brown 
Stephen  B.  Nick 
William  Goodale 

of  Danvers 


David  Woodbury 
Oliver  Woodbury 
F.  A.  Esty 
Joseph  Porter 
except  John  Baker, 
Woodbury  and  Oliver  Woodbury 
After  the  document  had  received 


the  foregoing  signatures,  the  first  regular  meeting  of  these 
fathers  of  the  blessed  doctrine  of  a world’s  redemption  for 
all  God’s  children  was  held  at  Blind  Hole,  the  Putnamville 
of  to-day,  in  a small  brick  school-house  in  District  No.  3 on 
April  28,  1815.  The  record  declares  the  meeting  to  be 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Danvers  and  the  towns  adjoining. 

The  meeting  organized  by  choosing,  — Israel  Putnam  2nd 
as  the  Moderator,  Warren  Porter,  Clerk;  Israel  Putnam  2nd, 
Treasurer;  John  Baker,  Joseph  Porter,  and  Zerubbald 
Porter,  Committee.  It  was  then  voted  that  the  Com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  inquire  after  a minister,  as  soon  as 
money  could  be  obtained  to  pay  him  and  to  invite  any  suit- 
able person  that  may  be  willing  to  preach. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  worthy  of  being  stated,  that  upon 
the  land  where  stood  the  said  brick  school-house,  afterward 
there  was  erected  a dwelling  house  in  which  staunch  and  true 
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Built  1859,  now  Masonic  Temple 

— Courtesy  of  Danvers  Herald 
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Universalists  lived.  Had  this  doctrine  of  Universalism  been 
heard  of  before  in  Danvers?  Yesf  In  the  year  1785  the  first 
convention  of  Universalists  was  held  in  Oxford,  Massachu- 
setts and  in  this  year  Edmund  Putnam,  the  first  prominent 
advocate  of  the  Universal  Grace  of  God  in  Danvers,  resigned 
his  office  as  deacon  of  the  First  Church  in  Danvers,  which 
office  he  had  held  for  twenty-three  years  1762 — 1785. 

In  one  of  the  letters  written  by  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  P.  Putnam 
is  an  interesting  article  about  Deacon  Edmund  Putnam  so 
we  quote  what  he  said,  — “Deacon  Edmund  Putnam  was 
born  in  Danvers  in  1724.  In  early  life  he  moved  to  Topsfield 
but  returned  to  Danvers  in  1758  and  then  occupied  the 
house  which  later  became  the  dwelling  place  of  Mrs.  Clarence 
Fowler  and  family,  her  children  being  direct  descendants  of 
said  Deacon  Edmund.  In  this  house  the  early  believers  in 
the  doctrine  of  Universalism  assembled.” 

This  old  house  (now  occupied  by  the  Brehauts  was  built 
in  early  days  by  Daniel  Rea.  Deacon  Putnam  was  a man 
of  large  frame,  of  great  physical  strength  with  a vigorous 
and  intelligent  mind.  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols  in  his  centennial 
poem  in  1852  writes  concerning  him  as  follows:  — 

“Still  people  would  think,  read  their  Bibles„  embrace 
Other  doctrines  than  those  we  have  named: 

Deacon  Edmund,  with  new  f angled  views  of  God’s  grace. 
Universal  salvation  proclaimed. 

It  found  little  favour,  his  converts  were  few 
When  he  with  his  forefathers  slept 
Still  the  seed  he  had  sown,  died  not,  the  plant  grew. 
Reproduced  till  it  thousands  accept.” 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  in  the  home  of  the  Deacon  were 
held  the  early  meetings  for  conferring  together  in  relation 
to  the  new  doctrines.  Those  who  came  were  the  Putnams,  the 
Endicotts,  Porters,  Bakers,  Brownes,  Richards  and  others. 
Just  at  what  time  Edmund  Putnam  became  a Universalist 
is  not  known.  It  is  believed  his  changes  of  views  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time  previous  to  the  year  1785  when  he 
resigned  as  deacon  of  the  First  Church  and  without  doubt 
his  newly  accepted  faith  had  to  do  with  his  surrender  of  the 
office  of  deacon. 

For  sometime  the  famous  John  Murray  founder  of  Univer- 
salism in  America  had  been  preaching  in  Gloucester  and 
was  still  proclaiming  there  the  great  salvation,  producing  in 
that  town,  and  in  the  surrounding  region  a great  deal  of 
excitement  and  controversy  in  the  religion  world.  Deacon 
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Putnam  came  to  be  an  ardent  believer  in  Mr . Murray ’s 
doctrines.  Meeting’s  were  held  in  the  old  school-house  in  Dis- 
trict No.  3 as  often  as  preachers  could  be  procured.  We  have 
no  record  of  any  legal  organization  but  we  do  know  that 
services  were  held  when  possible  and  that  John  Murray, 
Hosea  Ballou,  and  Edward  Turner  preached  at  these  gather- 
ings of  the  faithful  and  zealous  men  and  women  who  were 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  new  doctrine. 

When  Mr.  Ezra  D.  Rines  wrote  his  historical  address  for 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  First  Universa- 
list  Church  in  Danvers,  he  wrote  that  ther^  had  been  many 
of  the  descendants  of  Deacon  Edmund  Putnam  in  the 
Society,  but  at  the  time  of  the  centennial  in  1915  only  two 
of  his  descendants  belonged  to  the  Society,  Ezra  D.  Hines 
and  his  daughter  Mary.  You  can  understand  how  inter- 
esting that  is  to  one  who  is  now  writing  up  the  history  of 
our  beloved  church. 

Prom  1815  to  1827  there  seemed  to  be  no  regular  organiz- 
ation but  during  those  years  there  is  no  doubt  that  preach- 
ing was  held  in  the  school-house  in  No.  3 District  and  very 
likely  also  in  the  homes  of  the  believers.  In  the  year  1810 
good  Deacon  Putnam,  their  leader,  deceased,  and  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Turner,  then  pastor  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  Salem 
attended  the  funeral.  One  who  was  present,  recalled  a half- 
century  later  one  verse  of  scripture  which  Mr.  Turner  re- 
peated upon  that  occassion : — ‘ ‘ Thou  shalt  come  to  the  grave 
in  a full  age,  like  as  a shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  season.  ” 

The  last  recorded  meeting  of  the  organization  formed  in 
the  year  1815  was  held  May  26,  1827,  when  it  was  voted  to 
circulate  subscription  papers  to  obtain  money  for  the  support 
of  preaching.  In  the  summer  of  1828  and  1829  services 
were  occasionally  heard  in  the  school-house  at  Blind  Hole  and 
at  the  New  Mills.  Rev.  Lemuel  Willis,  the  Streeters,  Rev. 
W.  Balfour,  J.  B.  Dods,  and  others  officiating. 

Early  in  1829  came  a new  organization.  These  were  the 
charter  members: 


Eben  Hunt 
Hawthorne  Porter 
John  Ross 

Nathaniel  Boardman 
B.  C.  Brickett 
Daniel  Woodman 
Isaac  Caldwell 
John  Hines 
Sylvanus  Dodge 


William  Francis 
Josiah  Gray 
Moses  W.  Wilson 
Joshua  Sylvester 
William  E,  Kimball 
Benjamin  Potter 
William  Rogers 
Joseph  Porter 
Simon  Pender 
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Descendants  of  some  of  these  members  are  still  in  onr 
Ilnitarian-Universalist  Chnrch.  At  this  time  the  name  of 
the  Society  was  changed  from  Danvers  Universal  Society 
to  the  Fifth  Religious  Society  of  Danvers,  the  other  churches 
in  the  town  at  that  time  being 

1.  The  First  Church  in  Danvers. 

2.  The  Second  Church  in  that  part  of  Danvers  nov; 
Peabody. 

3.  The  Baptist  Church  in  that  part  of  Danvers  called 
New  Mills. 

4.  The  Unitarian  Church  in  that  part  of  Danvers  now 
Peabody 

Soon  after  assuming  the  name  of  the  Fifth  Religious  Society 
of  Danvers,  the  name  was  changed  again,  this  time  to  First 
Universalist  Society  of  Danvers  which  name  it  retained 
until  we  joined  with  the  Unitarians  which  was  first  called 
Community  Church  and  now  as  it  should  be  it  istheUni- 
tarian-Universalist  Church. 

When  the  new  organization  started  in  1829  they  sought 
a meeting  place.  The  first  meeting  house  of  the  Baptist 
Society  at  New  Mills  was  completed  in  1783.  In  the  year 
1828  this  meeting  house  became  old  and  inconvenient  and 
was  sold  to  Messrs.  Benjamin  Kent,  Arthur  Drinkwater, 
Samuel  Fowler,  Daniel  H^rdy  and  Edward  Richardson  for 
$400.00.  The  Universalist  Society  needed  a place  of  wor- 
ship so  in  the  year  1829  they  sought  to  purchase  this  old 
former  Baptist  Church. 

Then  the  OYmers  were  Major  Moses  Black,  Mr.  John  Page, 
Deacons  Benjamin  Kent  and  Daniel  Hardy.  Messrs.  Black 
and  Page  owned  11/16.  They  agreed  to  let  their  part  for 
$45  per  annum.  Messrs.  Kent  and  Hardy  owners  of  5/16 
agreed  to  let  their  part  for  $100.00  evidently  making  the 
price  so  high  as  to  prevent  its  being  used  by  the  Society. 
Deacon  Hardy  remarked  that  he  wished  to  feed  swine  in  his 
part  and  did  not  want  it  used  for'  an  inferior  purpose.  The 
Society  used  the  11/16  belonging  to  Messrs.  Black  and  Page 
and  fenced  off  the  remainder  owned  by  the  Deacons  Kent 
and  Hardy  for  a pig  pen  which  part  was  of  course  not  used 
by  the  Society.  Rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  a later  pastor,  in  talking 
about  this  said  ‘‘The  mention  of  these  things  is  indeed 
unpleasant,  but  may  be  salutary  and  while  not  adorning  the 
tale  may  serve  to  point  the  moral  as  well  as  show  the  distance 
religious  and  social,  which  stretches  between  us  and  those 
who  founded  ouj*  Society.” 
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In  the  summer  of  the  year  1820  Joseph  Porter,  one  of 
the  early  Universalists,  died  and  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter  preached 
a funeral  sermon  at  the  school-house  in  Blind  Hole.  How- 
ever it  happened  that  he  could  not  be  present  upon  the  day 
of  the  funeral,  neither  could  the  services  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wads- 
worth be  secured — he  being  absent  from  home,  therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  call  in  a young  Orthodox  clergyman 
who  was  officiating  for  Dr.  Wadsworth  at  that  time.  This 
young  preacher  in  his  remarks  more  than  intimated  that 
as  the  deceased  had  lived  and  departed  a believer  in  Univer- 
salist  heresy,  he  must  be  regarded  as  lost  to  Heaven  forever. 

Mr.  Daniel  Goodhue,  Sr.,  was  present  upon  the  occassion 
and  we  will  bless  his  memory  for  what  he  did  and  said  at 
the  moment.  Sturdy  Baptist  though  he  was,  he  could  not 
b’eai:  to  hear  such  words  spoken  of  such  a saintly  man  and 
he  rose  and  stormed  away  gesticulating  violently  at  the 
minister  and  thundering  in  his  ears  that  Mr.  Porter’s  sal- 
vation was  as  sure  as  the  clergyman’s  own.  The  scene  was 
of  great  excitement  and  the  writer  of  this  story  (Rev.  Dr. 
Alfred  Putnam)  relates  that  he  had  been  told  that  Z.  Porter 
Jonathan  Porter  and  Elias  Putnam^  found  it  difficult  to  re- 
strain and  calm  this  righteously  indignant  man.  Such  was 
Mr.  Goodhue’s  very  expressive  and  sincere  tribute  to 
character. 

During  this  time  in  addition  to  the  meetings  at  New  ^lills 
occasional  services  were  held  at  the  old  school-house  at  Blind 
Hole  and  there  was  also  preaching  in  the  school-house  near 
the  toll-gate  in  what  is  now  West  Peabody.  Occasional  ser- 
vices were  at  one  time  held  in  the  school-house  in  Danvers 
Centre.  Considerable  missionary  work,  you  can  see,  was 
being  carried  on.  Meanwhile  the  members  were  increasing 
and  the  desire  for  a new  house  of  worship  more  freely 
uttered.  The  Old  Baptist  Meeting  House,  upon  examination 
was  reported  as  not  worth  the  moving  and  repairing. 

On  Sept.  11,  1832  a subscription  paper  was  prepared,  the 
subscribers  pledging  themselves  to  take  a certain  number 
of  shares  in  a new  house  of  .worship  to  be  erected  and  located 
in  Danvers  somewhere  between  Berry’s  Tavern  and  the 
Baptist  Meeting  House  at  New  Mills.  As  48  shares  at  $50.00 
each  were  taken  a petition  was  at  once  made  for  incorpora- 
tion as  a legal  body  and  the  first  meeting  was  held  on  the 
24th  day  of  the  same  month.  This  organization  which  was 
totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  Society  was  called  “The 
Meeting  House  Proprietors.” 
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This  body  continued  as  a distinct  organization,  with  sepa- 
rate records  and  officers  until  1847  when  the  society  and 
proprietors  by  mutual  vote  absorbed  each  other.  A piece  of 
land  was  bought  of  Mr.  Israel  Endicott.  A committee  was 
appointed  to  build  a house  of  worship  56  feet  long  42  feet 
wide,  22  feet  posts  for  the  sum  of  $2,500.00.  The  whole  cost 
of  the  building  was  $3,100.00. 

On  Friday  June  28,  1833  the  church  was  dedicated.  Soon 
after  the  dedication,  Rev,  Milton  B.  Braman,  D.D.  of  the 
First  Churh  in  Danvers,  moved  undoubtedly  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  new  society  preached  a strong  sermon  against 
IJniversalism  and  Universalists  which  attracted  general 
attention.  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore  D.D.,  then  editor  of 
the  Trumpet,”  the  denominational  paper  of  the  Univer- 
salists in  its  issue  of  August  31,  1833  published  an  editorial 
under  the  title  “Opposition  at  Danvers.” 

He  solicited  a copy  of  Dr.  Braman ’s  discourse  offering  to 
publish  it  in  his  paper  or  in  pamphlet  form  free  of  expense 
also  suggesting  an  oral  debate.  Dr.  Braman  replied  through 
the  columns  of  the  “Recorder.’’  After  a long  correspondence 
it  was  agreed  that  an  oral  debate  would  take  place  in  Dr. 
Braman ’s  church  on  Wednesday  Nov.  6,  1833.  The  day 
arrived  and  the  house  with  galleries  specially  strengthened 
for  the  occasion  was  densely  packed. 

Revs.  A.  W.  McClure  of  Malden,  Sebastian  Streeter  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  renowned  Father  Taylor  were  chosen  moderators. 
The  discussion  occupied  the  time  between  nine  and  twelve 
A.M,  and  two  to  five  P.M.  Dr.  Braman  was  the  most  cul- 
tured and  original  mind  but  his  faculties  were  accustomed 
to  the  silence  of  the  study  and  the  pen.  Dr.  Whittemore  was 
skilled  in  debate,  had  ready  command  of  the  words  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  possessed  an  exceedingly  agile  tongue. 

Probably  he  thereby  gained  some  advantage.  It  is  an 
especial  and  incontestable  superiority  of  theological  combats 
over  all  others  that  both  opponents  can  gain  the  victory. 
A writer,  probably  Rev.  Dr.  Withington  of  Newbury,  claimed 
a decided  victory  for  Dr.  Braman.  He  pitied  Dr.  Whitti- 
more  who  appeared  in  the  debate  like  a “little  innocent  babe, 
m.auled  and  beaten  by  a large  two  feeted  Irishman.”  On 
the  other  hand  Dr.  Whittimore  and  his  friends  in  Danvers 
never  ceased  to  regard  it  as  a red-letter  day  in  their  history. 

In  the  early  days  only  the  parish  organization  existed  but 
on  Sept.  13,  1840  a meeting  of  the  members  of  the  First 
Universalist  Society  in  Danvers  in  favour  of  forming  a 
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church  within  said  Society  was  held  and  it  was  voted  to 
form  said  Society  and  A.  A.  Davis,  E.  Hunt  and  M.  Black 
were  a committee  to  draft  the  Constitution  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  A review  of  that  first  Constitution 
would  sound  very  strange  to  modern  liberals  but  in  it  was 
contained  the  very  essence  of  our  present  faith.  This  con- 
stitution and  statement  of  belief  was  signed  by  68  persons 
and  several  more  were  added  during  the  next  year. 

On  Sept.  26,  1841  is  recorded  lengthy  resolutions  on  the 
slavery  situation,  which  closed  with  the  statement  “that 
it  is  our  imperative  duty  as  Patriots,  as  Philanthropists  and 
especially  Christians,  to  exert  our  utmost  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  in  accordance  with  our  own  con- 
sciences, for  the  immediate  and  final  overthrow  of  American 
slavery.  ’ ’ 

At  a meeting  on  Sept.  11,  1842  a report  by  a committee 
was  made  on  the  use  of  wine  at  Communion,  “the  substance 
of  which  was  that  it  is  evident  from  scripture  and  the  gen- 
eral teaching  of  the  Saviour  that  he  did  use  Alcoholic  Wine 
at  the  communion  but  the  wine  used  was  unfermented  and 
it  is  their  opinion  He  used  it  because  it  was  the  common 
drink  in  that  age  of  the  World,  and  as  the  Wines  in  common 
use  have  more  or  less  Alcohol  in  them  we  think  that  water 
is  fitter.”  The  local  Universalist  Church  continued  to  use 
water  at  its  Communion  services  as  long  as  it  functioned  as 
a separate  Church. 

There  is  a break  in  the  records  of  the  church  from  the 
late  40 ’s  until  June  1877  (although  it  is  known  that  baptism 
and  other  rites  of  the  church  were  observed)  when  the  organ- 
ization shows  a reorganization  and  the  adoption  of  a new 
Confession  of  Faith  with  25  signatures.  This  latter  organi- 
zation has  continued  ever  since.  Childrens^  Day,  an  original 
Universalist  observance  has  been  held  since  its  inception. 
The  first  recorded  dedication  of  children  was  on  June  16, 
1878  when  children  were  christened  of  whom  two  are  still 
attendants  at  our  local  Unitarian-Universalist  Church. 

Special  Lenten,  Easter  and  Advent  services  were  held 
and  many  noted  preachers  were  on  the  programs  of  the 
church.  Throughout  its  existence  committees  on  Visiting 
the  Sick,  Missionary  Work,  Hospitality  and  Flowers  have 
been  active  and  helpful  in  the  church.  The  Honor  Roll  of 
the  church  for  World  War  I contained  the  names  of  29  per- 
sons, two  of  whom  made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  Dexter  Wood- 
man and  Merritt  Barnes. 
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The  Universalist  Society  continued  to  occupy  their  house 
of  worship  at  Danversport  until  July  1859  when  the  same 
was  purchased  by  our  Catholic  friends  who  much  enlarged 
the  same  and  it  was  still  their  religious  home  at  the  time  of 
our  hundredth  anniversary  but  at  the  present  time  it  no 
longer  exists  as  a new  road  was  built  in  its  location  and 
many  buildings  including'  the  church  were  taken  down  or 
moved  away. 

On  July  31,  1859  the  society  worshipped  for  the  last  time 
in  the  old  church  and  at  the  close  of  the  services  bidding  it  an 
affectionate  farewell.  The  church  had  been  sold  at  an  auc- 
tion June  22,  1859  and  was  sold  to  John  Nichols  of  Salem 
for  $2,500.00.  The  vestry  with  three  sheds  under  the  same 
was  sold  for  $130.00.  Laer  the  Catholic  Society  bought  the 
church. 

On  May  25,  1858  a meeting  had  been  held  to  consider  the 
subject  of  altering,  enlarging  and  repairing  the  old  church 
or  building  a new  one.  At  that  time  Moses  Black  was  Mod- 
erator and  S.  Fairfield  Gray  was  Clerk  of  Society.  They 
came  to  conclusion  that  the  Society  needed  more  church 
accommodations  than  they  enjoyed.  The  committee  were  W. 
J.  C.  Kenney,  Moses  Black,  Jr.,  Joshua  Sylvester,  Joseph 
Ropes,  Francis  Noyes  and  George  Porter. 

They  recommended  an  effort  to  raise  funds  sufficient  to 
erect  a new  church  to  be  erected  between  the  present  church 
and  the  dwelling  house  of  Eben  G.  Berry  (which  was  where 
the  present  Post  Office  is  located  to-day) . It  was  also  voted 
to  dispose  of  the  old  organ  and  place  the  proceeds  in  the 
Treasury  to  be  used  exclusively  for  a new  organ  for  the  new 
place  of  worship.  When  the  church  wasi  started  in  1859  the 
committee  was,  Moses  Black,  Jr.,  George  Porter,  Edward  T. 
Waldron,  Joshua  Sylvester,  Wm.  Stimpson.  Wm.  Black 
was  Treasurer  and  Eben  Hunt,  Collector.  Edward  TyJer, 
Supt.  of  Sunday  School  and  Joseph  Waldron,  Librarian, 
John  Elliott,  Asst  Supt.  of  Sunday  School. 

When  the  new  church  was  completed  it  was  dedicated  on 
Thursday  afternoon  Aug.  18,  1859  in  the  following  manner, 
services  commencing  at  2 P.M. 

1st  Voluntary  on  Organ 

2nd  Selections  from  the  Scriptures  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Payne 
of  Lynn. 

3rd  Introductory  Prayer  by  Rev.  J.  Nichols  of  Beverly 

4th  Original  Hymn 

5th  Sermon  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Putnam,  Pastor  of  the  Society 
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6th  Anthems 

7th  Prayer  of  Dedication  by  Rev.  Thomas  Whitt emore 

D.  D. 

8th  An  address  to  Society  by  Rev.  E.  G.  Brooks  of  Lynn 

9th  Original  Hymn 

10th  Concluding  Prayer  by  Rev.  S.  Cobb 
11th  Benediction 

As  we  write  about  ceremonies  with  music,  the  old-time  Uni- 
versalist  Choir  was  famous  and  included  many  of  the  old- 
timers.  William  Black  was  the  leader  and  as  we  think  of 
Moses  Black  being  a member  of  the  choir  we  can  easily 
understand  how  Jay  and  Dexter  Richards,  his  descendants 
sang'  in  the  Universalist  Choir  in  later  days.  Moses  Black 
who  was  the  enthusiastic  and  very  efficient  Supt.  of  Sunday 
School  used  to  promote  the  girl  singers  as  soon  as  their  power 
of  song  was  under  way,  to  the  singers’  seats  but  singularly 
overlooked  the  boy  singers,  who  for  that  reason  did  not 
praise  the  singing  girls  so  much  as  they  otherwise  would 
have  done. 

There  was  indeed  a marked  contrast  between  the  ages  of 
the  male  and  female  positions  of  the  choir.  The  former 
were  all  full-grown  men,  for  the  most  part  fathers  of  families, 
while  the  latter  were  with  some  exceptions,  too  young  almost 
to  even  have  beaus.  As  a consequence  the  juvenility  of  the 
sopranos  and  altos  peculiarly  emphasized  the  maturity  of 
the  basses  and  baritones.  You  can  well  understand  why  it 
was  rated  as  a famous  choir  when  the  instruments  used 
were  three  or  four  violins,  two  or  three  clarinets,  tw^o  bass 
viols,  and  one  double  bass.  One  of  the  clarinets  was  played 
by  W.  J.  C.  Kinney  and  that  also  shows  how  Charles  Kinney 
inherited  his  father’s  talent  as  in  later  days  he  was  a splendid 
music  director  for  the  Universalist  Sunday  School. 

In  Mr.  Ezra  D.  Hines’  historical  address  at  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Universalist  Church  he  wrote  “that  great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  churches  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  More  and  more  has  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
and  the  desire  to  work  for  good  of  all  taken  the  place  of 
contention  and  discord  of  past  days  so  that  to-day  we  witness 
a fine  spirit  existing  between  all  the  churches  in  our  town.  ’ ’ 
It  is  such  a pleasure  that  thirty-three  years  later  we  can 
now  say  the  same  thing  about  our  present  churches  and  that 
the  spirit'  of  brotherly  love  still  goes  on  in  our  town. 

After  Mr.  Hines’  historical  address  at  the  100th  anniver- 
sary the  following  program  went  on: — ' 
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Selections  by  Orchestra 

Greeting  from  Danvers  Churches  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Winkley 
(Rector  of  Calvary  Episcopal  Church) 

Remarks  by  Rev.  A.  V.  House  (Pastor  at  First  Church) 
Remarks  by  Mr.  William  M.  Currier  (a  long-time  devoted 
member  of  our  Society) 

Selections  by  Orchestra 

Remarks  by  former  pastors,  Rev.  F.  A.  Dillingham,  Rev. 
Edson  Reif snider.  Rev.  E.  M.  Grant  and  Rev.  Cephas 
B.  Lynn. 

Remarks  by  Rev.  George  W.  Penniman  (pastor  of  Peabody 
Universalist  Church)  which  was  formerly  the  2nd 
Universalist  Church  of  Danvers. 

The  church  organization  for  1915  was:  President,  Ralph 
Wheelwright ; Clerk,  George  D Merrill ; Treasurer, 
Harold  S.  Prince. 

The  Trustees  were : 

Lester  Couch,  James  F.  George,  J.  Ellis  Nightingale, 
Albert  G.  Allen,  Mrs.  Martha  C.  Putnam. 

Rev.  George  A.  Mark  was  our  minister  at  the  time. 

The  settled  ministers  of  the  church  with  time  of  service  were : 


Rev.  F.  A.  Hodgdon 
Rev.  D.  D.  Smith 


1830-1832 

1833- 1834 

1834- 1836 
1836-1840 
1840-1842 

1842- 1843 

1843- 1845 
1846-1848 
1849-1864 
1865-1868 
1869-1875 
1875-1880 
1881-1884 
1885-1886 
1887-1890 
1891-1897 
1898-1903 
1903-1911 
1912-1915 
1915-1916 

1917- 1918 

1918- 1919 


Rev.  W-  H*  Knapp 
Rev.  S.  Brimblecom 
Rev.  A.  A.  Davis 


Rev.  D.  P.  Livermore 
Rev.  S.  C.  Bulkley 
Rev.  J.  W.  Hanson 
Rev.  J.  W.  Putnam 
Rev.  H.  C.  DeLong 
Rev.  G.  J.  Sanger 
Rev.  H.  P.  Forbes 


Rev.  F.  A.  Dillingham 


Rev.  W.  S.  Williams 
Rev.  C.  B.  Lynn 


Rev.  W.  H.  Trickey 
Rev.  Edson  Reif  snider 


Rev.  E.  M.  Grant 
Rev.  A.  E.  Wright 
Rev.  G.  A.  Mark 


Rev.  Ernesit  M.  W.  Smith 
Rev.  Gerhardt  Dehly 
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In  August  1915  it  was  voted  to  have  the  Trustees  use  the 
money  from  the  legacy  of  the  late  Hannah  Couch  in  making 
alterations  and  repairs  which  were  planned  by  her  son,  ]\Ir. 
Lester  Couch.  Mrs.  Hannah  E.  Couch,  long  a faithful  and 
interested  member  of  the  Society,  left  a bequest  which 
accomplished  so  much  in  memorial  to  her  and  her  husband 
Mr.  Francis  Couch,  long  a member  and  several  times  an  officer 
of  the  Society.  It  is  so  interesting  as  we  write  this  article 
for  the  Historical  Society  Volume,  to  think  that  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs. 
Couch’s  granddaughter  Mrs.  Edwin  Cook  is  now  the  hostess 
at  the  Historical  Page  House  and  how  pleased  they  would 
be  if  they  were  still  living.  The  Universalist  Church  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  other  legacys  from  Aaron  Putnam, 
Abbie  Price,  Joseph  Ropes,  Ellen  Morgan  and  Katherine 
Hunt. 

The  first  record  found  of  an  organization  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Church  was  that  of  1853  although  it  is  definitely 
known  that  a society  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1833  or  1834. 
The  preamble  of  the  constitution  adopted  in  1853  reads — 
“We  the  undersigned  connected  with  the  First  Universalist 
Society  in  Danvers  believing  it  to  be  a prhdlege  to  associate 
for  benevolent  purposes,  do  agree  to  form  ourselves  into 
a Society  to  work  for  such  benevolent  and  other  objects  as 
may  be  thought  proper  from  time  to  time  by  the  Society, 
and  be  governed  by  the  following'  Constitution.”  After 
stating  the  duties  of  the  officers  and  the  purposes  of  the 
organization  Article  9 of  this  constitution  reads — “Any 
member  shall  have  the  privilege  of  working'  for  herself  in 
the  meeting  by  paying  to  the  Society  the  sum  of  four  cents.  ’ ’ 
The  constitution  was  subscribed  to  by  57  ladies,  the  descend- 
ants of  several  of  whom  are  still  active  in  the  present  Uni- 
tarian-Universalist  Church. 

From  the  record  of  the  first  meeting  dated  November  16, 
1 853  we  quote — ‘ ‘ It  was  voted  to  have  shoes  bound  in  the 
society.  To  have  the  constitution  read  once  a month.  To 
have  fancy  work  and  needle-books  made  in  the  society.  To 
meet  fortnightly.  That  a chapter  in  the  Bible  be  read  at 
each  meeting — and  to  close  the  meeting  with  prayer.  ’ ’ Such 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Universalist  Sewing  Circle. 

During  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  we  find  recorded  the 
number  of  sheets,  pillow-cases,  mens’  underwear  as  well  as 
bandages  and  other  surgical  dressing  which  were  made  in  the 
Circle  and  sent  to  the  front.  Records  are  also  found  of  the 
work  during  the  Spanish  American  War  and  World  War  I. 
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November  seems  to  be  the  important  month  for  the  organi- 
zation for  on  November  17,  1891  by-laws  were  adopted  chang- 
ing the  name  to  ‘ ‘ The  Ladies  ’ Circle  of  the  First  Universalist 
Society/’  The  record  of  the  work  of  this  period  shows  that 
the  Circle  continued  to  be  active  in  both  local  matters  and 
those  of  national  and  international  interest.  Most  of  the 
income  of  the  Circle,  in  addition  to  the  membership  dues 
was  received  from  the  weekly  suppers  and  some  may  be 
interested  in  the  schedule  of  prices  listed  for  the  year  1895. 
P^or  the  regular  suppers  all  not  members  of  the  Circle  20 
cents.  Each  member  of  the  Circle  who  provides  something 
for  the  supper  5 cents  and  any  other  member  of  her  family 
10  cents.  If  she  failed  to  provide,  the  price  would  be  20 
cents  for  each  member  of  her  family  over  15  years  of  age. 
For  each  guest,  one  may  bring  20  cents  whether  the  mem- 
ber provided  or  not.  Children  15  years  of  age  and  under  10 
cents.  Those  who  remember  the  regular  suppers  of  the  Ladies’ 
Circle  will  agree  that  the  price  was  most  reasonable.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  famous  salad  suppers  of  the  Circle 
came  into  practice  and  the  charge  for  the  lobster  salad  supper 
vith  whipped  cream  pie  and  accessories  was  35  cents  or 
baked  beans  might  be  substituted  in  which  case  the  price 
was  25  cents. 

As  an  auxiliary  of  the  Universalist  Church  the  ladies  gave 
the  money  made  at  their  various  suppers  and  fairs  for  much 
linancial  assistance  toward  the  church.  Not  all  their  time 
was  spent  in  money  making  as  the  records  contain  accounts 
of  many  lectures  on  ethical,  economical  and  social  problems 
and  during  his  pastorate  Dr.  Reifsnider  conducted  a monthly 
class  in  current  events  as  a part  of  their  regular  program. 
After  the  uniting  of  the  two  liberal  churches  the  Circle  con- 
tinued to  function  for  a time  but  on  November'  15,  1928  the 
Ladies’  Circle  voted  to  disband  and  become  a part  of  the 
present  Ladies  Guild,  thus  ending  a useful  career  of  nearly 
100  years. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  30,  1907  a group  of  ladies  of  the 
Universalist  Society  met  in  the  church  and  voted  to  form  a 
Mission  Circle  and  to  organize  in  the  Fall.  The  organization 
was  perfected  on  Sept.  27  of  the  same  year.  The  work  of 
such  a society  is  naturally  philanthropic  and  the  first  work 
of  the  new  organization  was  for  the  Childrens’  Island  Sana- 
tarium  (for  crippled  children)  at  Marblehead.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  list  all  the  aid  given  to  such  social  service  in- 
stitutions as  the  Doolittle  Home,  Bithany  Union  and  Murray 
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Grove  Assn.,  to  the  churches  and  libraries  in  the  states  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  North  Carolina  and  Kansas  in  this  country 
and  to  Albania,  Labrador,  Belgium,  Armenia,  Porto  Rico, 
Mexico,  the  Philippines  and  Japan  beyond  our  border. 

Much  work  was  done  for  the  local  District  Nurse,  Home 
for  the  Aged,  Hjunt  Memorial  Hospital,  Essex  Sanatorium 
and  Red  Cross.  The  Circle  was  especially  interested  in 
the  Clara  Barton  Birthplace  at  North  Oxford,  Mass,  which 
is  owned  by  the  Universalist  women  and  the  Ferry  Beach 
Park  Assn.,  an  organization  for  the  educational  training  of 
members  of  the  denomination.  As  early  as  1909  is  reported 
the  fact  that  the  Circle  voted  to  contribute  three  dollars 
toward  the  furnishing  of  the  addition  to  Ferry  Beach  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  1 pair  of  pillows,  2 pairs  of 
sheets,  2 pairs  of  pillow  cases,  two  pairs  of  blankets,  two  white 
spreads,  three  pairs  of  towels,  two  sofa  cushions  and  a rug 
were  sent  also.  Interested  friends  must  have  contributed 
articles  which  were  not  paid  for  by  the  money  voted  as  even 
in  those  days  that  small  amount  could  not  have  covered  the 
cost. 

Interest  in  the  Japan  Mission  was  increased  as  some  of 
the  members  were  personally  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
missionaries.  Rev.  Hazel  I.  Kirk,  who  after  her  return  to  this 
country  was  for  several  years  pastor  of  our  local  church. 
While  here  Miss  Kirk  served  as  president  of  both  the  state 
and  national  organizations  of  Universalist  women.  Inter- 
denominational cooperation  was  given  in  such  activities  as 
“The  World  in  Boston,”  “The  Day  of  Prayer”  and  others. 
The  Circle  was  never  large  but  active  and  helpful  in  many 
ways,  and  continued  to  function  until  June  3,  1939  when 
the  union  of  the  liberal  churches  had  made  the  organization 
unnecessary. 

In  March  1908  the  ladies  of  the  parish  were  di\dded  in 
groups  of  10  (later  this  number  was  increased  to  15)  for 
sociability  and  money-maldng.  One  of  the  groups  of  the 
young  ladies  formed  an  organization  of  their  group  under 
the  name  of  the  Elcric  (circle  spelled  backwards)  which 
grew  into  a large  and  flourishing  auxiliary  of  the  church. 
Its  activities  were  nearly  all  of  a social  nature  and  some 
interesting  and  amusing  entertainments  were  held  by  the 
Elcric  Group.  Their  “lady  minstrel  shows”  are  among  the 
best  remembered  although  their  help  at  church  fairs,  suppers, 
and  their  own  social  meetings  were  no  small  part  of  the  life 
of  the  organization.  The  Elcric  continued  for  several  years 
but  when  it  had  served  its  purpose  it  ceased  to  function. 
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One  of  the  largest  and  most  active  social  organizations 
in  the  town  was  for  many  years  the  Sawyer  Club  connected 
wdth  the  Universalist  Church.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  nearly  every  one  of  the  neighboring 
Universalist  Churches  had  a'  very  active  auxiliary,  an  associ- 
ation whose  function  was  the  social  life  of  the  church  and 
community.  Such  was  the  Sawyer  Club.  At  times  meetings 
were  held  as  often  as  each  week  and  its  programs  were  divided 
into  Literary,  Musical,  Dramatic  and  Social  evenings.  At 
one  period  a three  or  four  act  play,  filling  an  entire  evening 
was  presented  each  month.  This  was  made  possible  in  a 
measure  by  the  interchange  of  such  entertainment  by  the 
clubs  of  the  neighboring  Universalist  Churches.  During 
the  season  1905-6  the  membership  of  the  club  numbered  203. 

Many  public  entertainments  were  also  given,  including 
in  addition  to  the  dramatics,  for  which  the  Club  was  noted, 
concerts,  lectures,  dances  and  chafing  dish  suppers.  This 
organization  naturally  contributed  materially  to  the  finances 
of  the  Church.  The  Sawyer  Club  published  an  annual 
magazine  called  the  “Brush  and  Comb’’.  It  was  a magazine 
of  serious  and  humorous  matter,  some  of  which  was  quite 
good.  It  was  published  for  several  years  by  the  Literary 
Committee  and  included  eight  or  more  pages  of  fiction  and 
informational  material,  poems  and  humorous  articles.  About 
1915-16  was  the  last  year  recorded  by  the  Sawyer  Club 
treasurer  and  so  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  about  that  time 
the  Sawyer  Club  went  out  of  existence.  However  it  has  not 
been  forgotten,  as  frequently  townspeople  to-day  as  well 
as  parishioners  remark,  “Didn’t  we  have  fine  times  at  the 
Sawyer  Club?” 

As  we  give  a description  of  the  different  groups  connected 
with  the  Universalist  Church  most  all  of  their  meetings 
were  held  in  the  basement  of  the  large  church  building  and 
in  1860  they  voted  to  give  a name  to  the  lower  church  hall. 
They  arranged  a list  of  the  following  interesting  names  to 
vote  on — Chestnut  Hall,  Concert  Hall,  Gothic  Hall,  Union 
Hall,  Concrete  Hall,  Conglomerate  Hall,  Murray,  Hall,  Lib- 
erty Hall,  Sylvester  Hall,  and  Putnam  Hall.  The  name  Gothic 
Hall  won  the  votes.  "^^en  the  hall  was  let  to  any  organi- 
zation or  others  it  was  voted  to  close  the  hall  always  at  12 
P.M.  The  Wenham  Exhibition  Co.  which  had  already  offered 
gratuitously  to  the  Society  were  invited  to  have  its  enter- 
tainments at  our  hall.  During  1895-1896  the  Danvers 
Womens’  Association,  the  Danvers  Historical  Society,  the 
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Porter  Reunion  and  the  Sons  of  American  Revolution  all 
rented  our  vestry. 

In  1867  it  was  resolved  that  the  sale  of  articles  by  lottery" 
was  a social  evil,  injurious  in  example  and  a violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  so  they  decided  it  was  the  will 
of  the  Society  that  in  the  event  of  any  Levee  or  Pair  held 
under  its  auspices  no  funds  should  be  raised  by  lotteries. 
In  1868  Mrs.  Rankin  the  efficient  organist  for  three  years 
resigned  and  the  Society  resolved: — “That  we  hereby  tender 
to  her  our  unanimous  and  sincere  thanks  for  the  valuable 
services  thus  rendered  and  also  extend  to  her  the  high  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  Society.”' 

In  later  years  Aug.  3,  1898  an  interesting  letter  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Ezra  D.  Hines  the  Church  Clerk,  by  Mrs.  Lizzie  J. 
Colcord  who  bad  been  a fine  soprano  soloist  for  a long  time 
at  the  church  and  the  Trustees  considered  it  such  an  inter- 
esting and  highly  fiattering  letter  they  voted  to  have  it  kept 
in  the  church  records  so  it  seems  interesting  to  quote  the 
letter : 

Mr.  Hines 

Dear  Sir: — 

I feel  the  time  has  come  when  I ought  to  and  must  sever 
my  connection  with  the  Choir  of  your  Church.  It  has  been 
m}^  wish  and  is  still  not  to  make  a formal  resignation  but 
simply  ask  to  have  my  place  supplied,  but  have  decided  that 
it  is  easier  to  write  to  you  than  to  ask  it  of  you.  It  is  now 
nearly  thirteen  years  since  I engaged  with  your  Society 
through  Mr.  C.  H.  Richards  for  four  months  time.  Those 
four  months  gradually  lengthened  to  thirteen  yars.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  unless  I had  taken  great  pleasure  in 
my  work  I could  not  possibly  have  remained  that  length  of 
time  and  I am  very,  very,  glad  to  think  and  I think  you  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  I have  not  one  uncomfortable  thing  to 
look  back  upon,  not  one  unpleasantness.  Every  one  has  been 
kind  and  pleasant  to  me.  I doubt  if  many  others  could 
have  been  thirteen  years  in  one  place  and  leave  with  such 
reluctance  as  I feel.  I now  realize  what  I am  giving  up. 
I shall  miss  the  practice  and  I shall  miss  the  people  as  much. 
Truly  I shall  feel  lost  but  I feel  my  stay  has  been  long 
enough.  I wish  I could  thank  every  one  for  the  kindness 
received  but  that  would  make  my  going  too  public.  That 
I wish  to  avoid.  Please  consider  this  letter  as  to  yourself 
and  will  you  kindly  notify  the  committee  in  your  own  way. 
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If  I understand  rightly  you  are  the  one  to  whom  I should 
write.  You  have  my  best  wishes  for  your  Church  and  for 
your  Choir. 

Yours, 

Mrs.  Lizzie  J.  Col  cord 

Mrs.  Lena  Killam  was  one  of  our  fine  organists  for  a long 
period  also.  We  were  very  fortunate  to  have  many  fine 
singers  for  our  choir  including,  Mr.  Julius  Peale,  Miss  Esty, 
Mr.  Joseph  Woodman,  Mrs.  Hattie  Beckford,  Mr.  Jay 
Richards,  Mrs.  Minnie  Tibbetts,  Mr.  Walter  Creese,  Mrs. 
Walter  Weston,  P.  L.  Crosby,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chase,  Mrs. 
S:  E.  Howe  (twenty  years  leading  soprano). 

When  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Wright  who  became  our  pastor  in 
October  1912,  was  to  be  installed  it  occurred  to  him  how 
eminently  fit  and  proper  that  Rev.  Oeorge  Sanger,  our  old 
and  much  beloved  minister  .should  at  the  same  time  be  in- 
stalled as  “pastor  emeritus.”  A very  happy  thought  on 
his  part  and  so  it  came  about  that  a joint  installation  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  that  completely  filled 
the  church  composed  of  our  own  people  and  large  numbers 
from  all  the  other  Protestant  Churches  of  the  town  and  also 
many  out-of-town  people.  At  the  close  of  the  service  the 
audience  passed  before  the  altar  and  took  the  hand  of  the 
dear  old  pastor,  the  “Grand  Old  Man”  of  Danvers,  then  in 
his  86th  year.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Wright  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Wright ^s  wife  the  “Mothers’  Club”  came  into  existence 
and  out  of  it  came  also  the  Parent  Teachers’  Association,  both 
of  which  still  exist  in  our  town  to-day.  The  Danvers  Womens’ 
Assn,  met  in  our  Gothic  Hall  in  by-gone  years  and  now  wlien 
the  same  old  church  building  is  owned  by  the  Masons  of 
Danvers  and  called  Masonic  Temple,  the  Danvers  Womens’ 
Assn,  still  meet  there. 

As  we  tell  about  Mr.  Sanger  being  made  “pastor  emeritus,” 
later  in  1916  it  was  voted  to  make  Rev.  C.  B.  Lynn  also 
“pastor  emeritus.”  Mr.  Lynn  in  well  chosen  words  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  for  the  honor  extended  to  him.  The 
first  definite  work  of  the  young  people  in  the  church  seems 
to  be  about  1888,  when  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  C.  B. 
Lynn,  the  Lend-a-Hand  committee  was  organized.  This 
group  of  girls,  gave  much  time  to  visiting  the  sick  and  shut- 
ins  and  was  the  nucleus  of  a Young  Pupils’  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor.  The'  name  was  changed  a few  years  later  to 
that  of  denominational  young  peoples’  society — 'The  Young 
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Peoples’  Christian  Union.  Throughout  its  existence  the  Chris- 
tian  Union  was  interested  in  the  broadening  and  deepening  of 
the  religious  life  of  its  members  as  well  as  in  acts  of  social 
service  locally,  nationally  and  internationally.  Members  of 
the  organization  served  as  officers  on  committees  of  both  state 
and  national  organizations.  During  several  years  a very 
active  Junior  Young  People’s  Christian  Union  functioned 
in  the  church. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Harriet  Whiting,  one  of  our  very  de- 
voted workers,  and  duly  seconded  it  was  voted  to  extend  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Maple  St.  Church  for  their  kindness 
and  courtesy  in  inviting  us  to  worship  with  them  while  our 
church  was  closed  on  account  of  the  August  vacations  of 
our  pastors  and  others. 

When  reading  some  of  the  Sabbath  School  reports  Sunday 
School  was  organized  in  1830,  it  is  interesting  to  tell  about 
one  of  Mr.  Sanger’s  reports  when  he  was  School  Superin- 
tendent in  1874.  He  spoke  of  three  scholars  who  had  died 
during  that  year,  Lucy  Southwick,  Chauncy  Trafton  and 
Nellie  Richards.  In  his  1878  report  he  said  the  year  had 
been  one  of  prosperity  and  harmony.  The  scholars  had  been 
quite  punctual,  the  teachers  had  taken  great  interest  in  their 
work  and  the  sessions  of  the  school  had  been  pleasant  and 
profitable.  Weekly  meetings  of  the  teachers  were  held  Avhen 
the  lessons  for  the  succeeding  Sunday  were  carefully  studied 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Pastor.  The  concerts  were 
held  monthly  and  were  under  the  direction  of  a committee 
selected  from  the  school  and  much  praise  was  due  the  teachers 
and  older  pupils  who  thus  served  the  school. 

In  reading  one  of  E.  D.  Hines’  reports  as  Supt.  of  S.S.  in 
1873i  we  surely  hope  in  time  to  come  our  present  Unitarian- 
Universalist  Sabbath  School  will  increase  to  the  figures  of 
those  days.  In  his  report  he  gives  the  number  of  members  as 
218  and  in  ending  up  his  report  he  wrote,  '‘During  the  year 
just  closed  there  has  existed  the  same  cordial  and  hearty 
cooperation  between  pastor,  teachers,  officers  and  scholars 
that  has  characterized  the  School  in  former  years.  The  best  of 
feeling  seems  to  pervade  the  school.  This  is  pleasing  to  me 
and  must  I think  be  gratifying  to  you  also.’’ 

In  quoting  from  two  of  our  former  Supts.  of  S.  S.  we  had 
other  fine  person  as  Supts.  including  John  Elliott,  Wm. 
Rankin,  Jr.,  A.  W.  Trask,  Augustine  Upton,  Dexter  Richards, 
John  Dow,  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Dow,  H.  R.  Burington,  Mildred 
Powell  McGinley,  Harold  Prince,  Orvis  Demerritt,  Charles 
H.  Ingalls  and  others. 
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In  1917  the  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  about  having 
a union  service  for  the  winter  months  and  a committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  representatives  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  Danvers  and  arrange  for  union  services  to  be 
held  each  Sunday  in  either  the  Unitarian  or  Universalist 
Chui’ches  and  to  be  worked  out  and  decided  upon  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  the  pastors  of  each  organization.  Rev. 
E.  M.  Smith  was  the  Universalist  pastor  and  Rev.  E. 
H.  Cotton  the  Unitarian  pastor. 

It  was  carried  out  and  then  in  1919  it  was  voted  for  a 
committee  to  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Unitarian 
Society  looking  toward  a federation  of  the  two  churches. 
Cards  were  sent  later  to  the  members  of  the  church  with  two 
questions  for  them  to  answer.  No.  1 asked  if  the  preference 
was  for  uniting  with  the  Unitarians  and  if  support  would 
be  given  the  federation.  No.  2 asked  if  the  prefemce  was 
for  remaining  as  a separate  organization.  When  the  cards 
were  tabulated  the  majority  preferred  No.  1 plan. 

After  that  on  motion  of  Wm.  M.  Currier  duly  seconded 
a committee  of  three  were  unanimously  elected  to  sell  the 
land  and  buildings  thereon  situated  at  the  corner  of  High 
and  Park  Streets,  Danvers,  owned  by  the  First  Universalist 
Church  of  Danvers,  a corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts,  together  with  all  or  any  part  of  the  per- 
sonal property  contained  on  the  premises  which  might  not 
be  essential  for  use  in  the  continuance  of  religious  services 
elsewhere.  The  committee  appointed  were  Lester  S.  Couch, 
Ralph  Wheelwright  and  Charles  H.  Ingalls. 

The  Federation  selected  the  name  of  their  church  as  Com- 
munity Church.  In  1920  a check  was  received  from  the 
Universalist  Church  of  Middleton  to  the  Universalist  Church 
in  Danvers  which  was  appreciated  very  much.  In  1922 
Mrs.  Alonzo  C.  Kimball  moved  and  it  was  voted  that  a com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  meet  with  a committee  from 
the  Unitarian  Church  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  bring 
about  a permanent  organization.  On  July  25,  1922  a meet- 
ing of  Trustees  was  held  and  Messrs.  Couch,  Ingalls  and 
Nightingale  were  elected  to  represent  us  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  our  association  with  the  Unitarian  Church. 

In  1939  our  Universalist  corporation  expressed  its  apprecia- 
tion for  the  devotion  and  labor  that  the  late  Lester  S.  Couch 
had  given  the  church  so  many  years.  The  Community 
Church  continued  under  the  leadership  of: 
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Rev.  Edward  H.  Cotton 
Rev.  John  A.  Hayes 
Rev.  Llewellyn  A.  Owen 
Rev.  Hazel  I.  Kirk 
Rev.  J.  Wayne  Haskell 
Dr.  Carleton  L.  Keener 
Rev.  Felix  Lion 
Rev.  David  Cole 


1919-1920 

1921- 1922 

1922- 1925 
1926-1933 
1934-1936 
1937-1943 

1943.1944 

1944- 


In  the  Fall  of  1944  it  became  evident  that  a change  must  be 
made  in  the  church  organization.  Throughout  the  following 
months,  Mr.  Cole,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  officers  of  both 
denominations  worked  untiringly  toward  the  perfecting  of 
a more  stable  and  legally  incorporated  organization.  On  July 
11,  1945  the  By-Laws  of  the  Unitarian-Universaist  Church 
were  adopted  and  following  the  act  of  incorporation  by  the 
State,  the  new  Church  became  a reality.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  how  much  the  Universalist  Church  influenced  the 
life  of  the  town  of  Danvers  but  we  know  that  it  always  stood 
for  the  best,  broadest  and  most  liberal  phases  of  personal 
and  municipal  betterment  and  that  its  members  throughout 
the  130  years  of  its  individual  existence  held  positions  of 
trust  not  only  locally  but  also  in  the  State  and  we  feel  con- 
fident that  the  new  Unitarian-Universalist  Church  will  con- 
tinue to  uphold  the  principles  maintained  in  the  long  life 
of  the  First  Universalist  Church  in  Danvers.  With  this 
reorganization  Mr.  David  Cole  became  our  first  pastor  and 
his  ordination  took  place  Oct.  2,  1947. 

When  this  year  is  the  80th  birthday  of  Rev.  Edson  Reif- 
snider,  one  of  our  finest  ministers,  now  living  in  California, 
it  is  so  interesting  to  be  able  to  quote  part  of  the  answer 
he  gave  when  he  was  asked  to  become  our  pastor ; ‘ ‘ That  we 
may  be  banded  together  as  an  unbroken  unit  in  the  effort 
to  advance  in  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood  and  in 
the  upbuilding  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  the  world  is  my 
sincere  prayer  and  to  that  end  may  all  our  activities  lead 
and  may  mutual  confidence,  sympathy  and  forbearance  be 
the  defining  mark  of  the  relationship  which  shall  exist  be- 
tween us.’’  His  wish  surely  came  true. 

Now  that  we  have  joined  with  the  Unitarians  our  Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church  is  a democratic  body  of  people 
gathered  together  in  a free  fellowship  for  the  studj^  and  prac- 
tice of  liberal  religion,  seeking  to  apply  ethical  ideas  to  in- 
dividual life  and  the  democratic  co-operative  principle  to  all 
forms  of  social  and  economic  life.  It  recognizes  that  the  true 
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foundation  for  a churcli  should  not  be  a derisive  and  specu- 
lative theological  creed,  but  it  is  rather  a free  fellowship 
of  all  men  seeking  a better  world  and  a better  life.  It  wel- 
comes science  as  one  of  the  highest  revelations  of  truth,  rec- 
ognizes the  value  of  modern  psychology,  and  endeavors  to 
interpret  life  and  religion  in  harmony  with  the  new  truths 
which  have  developed  in  these  fields. 

In  1945  this  simple  statement  of  purpose  was  adopted: — 
In  the  Love  of  Truth  and  in  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  we  unite 
for  the  Worship  of  Ood  and  the  Service  of  Man. 

The  Covenant  repeated  by  our  congregation  each  week  is: — 
Love  is  the  doctrine  of  this  church: 

The  quest  of  Truth  is  its  sacrament 
And  service  is  its  prayer 
To  dwell  together  in  peace 
To  seek  knowledge  in  freedom. 

To  serve  mankind  in  fellowship 
To  the  end  that  all  souls  shall  grow 
Into  harmony  with  the  Divine 
Thus  do  we  covenant  with  each  other 
And  with  our  God. 


PETITION  TO  PROBATE  COURT 


Salem  Danvars  April  ye  2 1752 
This  may  sertify  ye  Judge  of  Probates 

that  I Tarrant  Putnam  of  Sutton  in  ye  County  of  Woster 
liveing  a great  way  of  & cant  conveniantly  administer  upon 
my  brother  Solomon  Putnams  estate  wherefore  I desire  that 
Brother  Samuel  Putnam  or  Israel  Putnam  may  administer 

Tarrant  Putnam 
Mary  Endicott 
Israel  Putnam 
Sarah  Putnam 

— Damvers  Historical  Society 


DANVERS  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  HOMES 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UNIVERSALIST  CHURCH 


By  Rev.  Aefred  P.  Putnam,  D.D. 


In  view  of  the  approaching  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Reorganization  of  the  Danvers  Univer- 
salist  Church,  permit  me  to  give  to  your  columns  some  facts 
or  items  about  the  early  history  of  the  Society  which  may 
not  for  the  most  part  have  appeared  before  in  print,  but 
some  of  which  perhaps  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  a 
portion  of  your  readers  just  at  this  time.  These  details, 
such  as  they  are,  are  gleaned  from  a variety  of  old  letters, 
diaries,  and  other  documents,  which  have  been  transmitted 
by  Porters,  Endicotts  and  Putnams  who  have  long  since 
passed  away. 

Some  time  ago  I wrote  that  doubtless  the  earliest  Univer- 
salist  meetings  in  the  town  were  held  in  the  old  brick  school- 
house  (if  not  indeed  in  the  wooden  one  that  preceeded  it), 
in  District  No.  3,  during  the  settlement  of  Rev.  Edward 
Turner  in  Salem,  1808-1814.  Mr.  Turner  was  at  various 
times  on  the  ground  and  I think  it  may  be  safely  presumed 
that  he  was  the  first  who  preached  in  the  neighborhood, 
coming  up  to  do  missionary  work  as  did  others  who  were  his 
successors  in  that  town.  I have  heard  various  persons  say 
that  Sebastion  Streeter,  as  well  as  Mr.  Turner,  was  among 
the  very  earliest  of  the  pioneer  visitors — possibly  on  Sundays, 
when,  by  way  of  an  exchange  of  pulpits,  he  was  preaching 
part  of  the  day  for  the  Salem  church. 

The  great  Hosea  Ballou  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Salem,  June  18,  1815.  He  at  once  began  to  let 
his  light  shine  in  Blind-hole.  One  of  the  diaries  of  Jonathan 
Porter’s  family,  has  the  following: 

“Sunday,  June  25,  1815.  In  the  afternoon  at  5 o’clock 
went  to  the  school-house  and  heard  Mr.  Ballou,  who  has 
lately  come  to  Salem.  He  gave  a good  sermon  to  a full  house 
and  from  these  words : ‘ I am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel 

of  Christ.’  ” 

The  chronicler,  who  is  evidently  Moses  Porter,  Jonathan’s 
son,  writes  again : 
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'‘Sunday,  Oct.  15,  1815.  In  evening  Mr.  Ballou  came 
and  preached  a very  animated  discourse  to  a crowded  audi- 
ence. Uncle  N.  Cheever  came  over  to  our  house  and  went 
to  hear  him.” 

Some  one  of  the  same  family  kept  another  similar  record 
a little  later  and  states  that  Rev.  Mr.  Flagg  preached  at  the 
school-house  Sept.  5,  and  also  April  25,  taking  for  his  text 
on  the  last  Sunday,  Jude,  3d  verse.  The  year  or  years  are 
not  given.  The  clergyman  was  Rev.  Joshua  Flagg,  who 
was  Mr.  Ballou’s  immediate  successor  at  Salem,  being  settled 
there  from  December  7,  1817,  until  March,  1820.  It  was 
no  doubt  during  this  pastorate  that  he  made  these  and  pro- 
bably other  visits  at  Danvers.  On  Nov.  17,  1818,  he  married 
Alfred  Porter  to  Clarissa  Endicott,  the  ceremony  taking 
place  in  that  part  of  the  old  Endicott  house  which  I once 
alluded  to  as;  having  previously  been  the  proprietor ’s  original 
currier  shop.  The  two  families  were  among  the  first  and 
most  steadfast  supporters  of  the  Universalist  faith.  I must 
be  pardoned  for  a peculiar  interest  in  Alfred  Porter,  for 
it  was  from  him  that  I received  my  own  name.  He  and  my 
father,  who  were  kinsmen,  were  as  young  men  very  fond 
mutual  friends.  It  well  nigh  reminds  me  of  the  friendship 
between  David  and  Jonathan,  of  which  the  Scripture  tells 
us.  Alfred  died  Sept.  3,  1826.  His  death  was  a great  sor- 
row to  my  father,  who,  when  I was  born,  several  months 
afterward,  named  me  for  his  excellent  and  deeply  lamented 
cousin.  In  a brief  obituary  notice  which  was  communicated 
to  the  Salem  Observer  by  Elias  Putnam  and  which  was  also 
published  in  the  Essex  Eegister,  of  Sept.  25,  1826,  maybe 
found  the  following  opening  paragraph; 

"Few  men  have  meritted  more  entirely  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  a large  circle  of  acquaintance  than  Mr. 
Alfred  Porter,  whose  death  has  recently  been  announced.  To 
morals  irreproachable,  to  manners  modest  and  unassuming 
to  intelligence  and  activity  in  discharge  of  the  various  duties 
of  life,  he  added  talents  of  no  ordinary  cast.” 

Zorobbabel  Porter,  Alfred’s  father,  in  a letter  which  he 
wrote  to  his  own  brother,  Gen.  Moses  Porter,  under  date  of 
March  8,  1818,  says:  "Deacon’s  Israel  has  become  an  author 
on  religious  subjects.  Like  fire  one  book,  called  the  Laymen, 
several  hundred  copies,  gave  the  author  profits.  An  officious 
author  has  met  Putnam.  Unfortunately  for  him,  he  has 
used  abuse  rather  than  argument.  Putnam  has  now  in  the 
press  a further  display  of  his  novel  principle,  viz : that  sin 
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is  in  its  nature  finite  and  ends  with  all  finite  things.  Israel 
Putnam  possesses  capacity.” 

The  first  of  the  publications  to  which  Mr.  Porter  refers 
is  not  entitled  ”The  Laymen”  but  rather,  “Universal  Death 
in  Adam  and  Life  in  Christ,  containing  a Refutation  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Total  Depravity  and  Endless  Misery,  l)y  a I.ay- 
man.”  It  is  a pamphlet  of  fourteen  closely  printed  pages 
and  is  an  able  and  well-written  production.  The  author  was 
an  intelligent  and  devout  man,  who  in  his  life  as  a farmer 
had  been  also  a good  reader  and  a diligent  student  of  the 
Scriptures.  His  continued  researches,  with  a conscientious 
exercise  of  his  reason,  led  him  away  from  the  old  theology 
to  the  firm  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Universalism.  This 
doctrine  gave  him  a great  peace  and  comfort.  He  wrote 
various  sermons  in  illustration  of  it,  which  I have  thought 
he  may  possibly  have  read  at  times  to  friends  of  the  faith 
as  they  met  in  some  of  their  smaller  or  more  private  gather- 
ings, and  manuscript  copies  of  which  I remember  having 
seen  lying  about  in  old  desks  in  the  garret  when  I was  a 
lad.  These  long  since  disappeared.  The  one  whose  title  is 
given  above,  and  whose  text  is,  “The  wages  of  sin  is  death, 
but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,”  published  in  1817,  is 
a presentation  of  the  author ’s  general  thought  and  convictions 
in  regard  to  the  subject  which  it  treats,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  the  first  printed  work,  by  a Danvers  writer,  in  the 
interest  of  Universalism,  until  a prior  claim  is  established. 
Its  arguments  and  interpretations  favor  the  old,  well  known 
view  ententained  by  the  early  Apostles  of  that  doctrine. 
Some  of  these  logical  or  Scriptural  proofs  have  been  since 
modifiied  or  abandoned,  while  the  great  underlying  truths 
or  ideas  have  remained  and  have  been  made  to  rest  upon 
sounder  principles  of  reason  and  exegesis. 

The  reply,  to  which  also  Mr.  Porter  alludes,  was  written 
by  a Mr.  Benjamin  Dole,  a shoemaker.  It  is  a pamphlet  of 
more  than  twenty  pages,  though  not  so  closely  printed  as 
the  other,  was  published  the  same  year,  and  is  entitled,  “A 
Humble  Attempt  to  Refute  ‘A  ifefutation,’  addressed  to 
‘A  Layman’  by  Layman,  Jr.”  It  takes  its  text  from  Job: 
“No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with 
you.”  This  also  is  a well-written  production,  but  its  spirit 
is  fierce  and  denunciatory.  Mr.  Putnam’s  had  been  ex- 
ceptionally calm  and  candid  and  it  was  entirely  free  from 
illnatured  personalities.  Mr.  Dole  accuses  him  without  war- 
rant, of  “shameless  effrontery,”  “hardihood,”  “skepticism,” 
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“blasphemy/’  & c.  As  Porter  said,  he  deals  in  abuse  rather 
than  in  argument.  I once  saw  a copy  of  Putnam’s  rejoinder 
in  the  archives  of  the  Essex  Institute,  but  had  not  time  to 
read  it.  A copy  of  each  of  the  other  two  publications  was 
sometime  ago  presented  to  me  by  our  good  friend,  Dea. 
Fowler.  Israel  Putnam,  I have  been  told,  also  held  a theo- 
logical discussion  with  the  then  four  Orthodox  ministers  of 
Salem.  This  was  given  to  the  press,  but  I have  never  seen 
it.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  converting  his  friends 
and  neighbors  to  his  Universalist  faith.  I fancy  that  any 
other  kind  of  “profits”  which  accrued  to  him  from  his  labors 
in  this  direction,  Zorobbabel  slightly  overrated. 

I have  in  hand  a diary  which  was  kept  by  the  late  Mary 
Endicott,  a niece  of  Mrs.  Israel  Putnam.  It  covers  a space 
of  more  than  fifty  years,  or  from  1816  to  1871.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  a daily  journal,  recording  all  the  experiences!  of  her 
own  life  and  all  the  events  of  the  world  around  her.  There 
were  often  days  and  even  weeks  together,  when  there  were 
no  jottings  at  all.  Yet  here  is  a certain  picture  of  contin- 
uous life  there  in  that  quiet  neighborhood  for  a full  half 
century — or  rather  shall  I not  say  of  death'i  For  the  book 
soon  comes  to  be  in  the  main  a chronicle  of  deaths  as  they 
occurred  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  in  the  town,  or  among 
friends  in  other  places.  Hundreds  of  such  instances  are 
recorded  here.  Miss  Endicott  was  of  poor  health  during 
nearly  all  her  days,  and  she  lived  to  be  very  old.  With  her 
sisters,  Nancy  Endicott  and  Clarissa  Porter,  she  spent  her 
years  in  peace  and  content  there  in  their  calm  retreat,  seeing 
generation  after  generation  of  her  neighbors  and  acquain- 
tances pass  away  until  all  whom  she  knew  in  her  youth 
seemed  to  have  gone,  and  we  have  here,  with  the  note  of  each 
event,  the  thought,  refiections,  and  prayers  also,  which  such  a 
survey  of  change,  uncertainty  and  sorrow,  would  naturally 
inspire.  This  peculiar  and  constant  regard  to  such  phases 
of  the  earthly  lot  had,  however,  no  effect  to  sadden  or  cloud 
her  spirit.  Firom  first  to  last  she  was  a steadfast  believer 
in  the  universal  and  impartial  love  of  God,  and  her  abiding 
faith  in  the  divine  goodness  and  compassion  sustained  and 
comforted  her  to  the  end.  This,  together  with  her  fond 
attachment  to  her  aged  parents,  sisters,  and  nephew,  and 
her  good  will  to  all,  finds  frequent  and  ever-recurring  ex- 
pression in  the  pages  she  traced.  Her  bodily  strength  was 
not  such  as  to  enable  her  often  to  hear  the  preached  word 
as  she  would  fain  have  done,  yet  “the  word  was  very  nigh 
unto  her,  in  her  mouth,  and  in  her  heart.  ’ ’ 
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In  her  diary  she  casually  notes,  in  1818  and  1819,  to  an 
arrangement  which  had  been  made  for  preaching  in  the 
neighborhood  once  a fortnight  during  each  of  the  two  sum- 
mers, and  as  Mr.  Flagg  was  the  minister  at  Salem,  it  is 
likely  that  he  was  the  one  who  principally  officiated  as 
often  as  the  meetings,  to  which  she  refers  in  a general  way, 
took  place.  She  alludes  to  the  meetings  during  the  next 
year,  (18200  and  mentions  Mr.  Streeter  as  having  begun 
them,  April  5.  This  was  unquestionably  Kev.  Barzillai 
Streeter,  who  about  this  time  came'  to  Salem,  though  he  was 
not  installed  there  as  Mr.  Flaggs  successor  until  the  9th 
of  August  following. 

It  is  interesting  to  know,  .so  far  as  we  can  find  out,  who 
were  the  ministers  who  came  from  time  to  time  to  the  lit- 
tle flock,  there  at  the  school-house  of  District  No.  3,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  Universalism  in  Danvers.  We  are  enabled 
to  extend  the  list  by  further  examination  of  Miss  Endicott ’s 
diary,  and  also  of  others  kept  by  Elias  Putnam^  Moses  Por- 
ter, or  certain  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Streeter  preached  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  April 
27,  1823;  Charles  Hudson  (now  resident  at  Lexington  and 
full  of  years  and  honors),  twice  a sabbath  during  the  ensu- 
ing summer,  June  1,  8,  and  22,  July  6,  August  31,  Sept.  7, 
and  no  doubt  on  other  Sundays  as  well,  setting  out  for  New 
York  on  the  last  mentioned  day;  Mr.  Briggs,  May  23,  1824, 
Col.  Porter  having  engaged  him  to  supply  for  the  season, 
and  “all  liking  him  tolerably  well,”  says  one  of  the  writers, 
“though  not  quite  so  well  as  Mr.  Hudson  last  year;”  Mr. 
Streeter,  June  20;  Mr.  Styles,  July  11;  Mr.  Briggs,  July  18 
and  25;  Mr.  Streeter,  Aug.  8,  and  Jonathan  writing  for 
Aug.  22,  ‘ ‘ felt  very  dull  and  heavy  in  consequence  of  the 
weather,  but  went  to  meeting,  though  did  not  take  any  sat- 
isfaction,” and  for  Sept.  19,  “Mr.  Briggs  came  and  preached 
all  day,  being  the  last  of  his  engagement  here;  I attended 
and  paid  Mr.  Boardman  what  I subscribed  viz. : one  dollar 

and  fifty  cents;”  Mr.  Steadson  (probably  Rev.  Seth  Stetson 
of  Salem),  May  22,  1825;  and  “Massena  Ballou,  son  of  Hosea 
Ballou,”  June  28  of  the  same  year. 

One  of  Elias  Putnam’s  diaries  furnishes  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing; Mr.  Page  of  Gloucester,  June  5,  1831;  Mr.  Balfour, 
June  12;  Mr.  Streeter,  June  19;  Mr.  Bradburn,  July  17; 
Benjamin  Whittemore,  August  7 ; Mr.  Hodgdon  (probably 
Hodsdon)  Aug.  14;  and  Mr.  Cobb,  Aug.  21.  Mr.  Hodgdon, 
April  29,  1832;  l4v.  Lemuel  Willis,  June  10;  Mr.  King, 
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June  17;  Mr.  Hodgdon  (fairwell  sermon)  July  1;  Mr.  Noyes, 
July  22;  Mr.  Farnsworth,  July  29;  Mr.  Willis,  Aug.  12; 
Mr.  St.  Clair,  Aug.  26;  Mr.  Knapp,  Sept  2,  23  and  30; 
Jehiel  Smith,  Sept.  1,  1833;  Mr.  Waldo,  Sept.  8;  Mr.  Smith, 
Sept.  22 ; Mr.  Willis,  Sept.  29,  in  the  forenoon,  and  Mr. 
Smith  in  a sermon  to  young  ladies  in  the  afternoon;  and 
Mr.  Jones,  (probably  Father  Jones  of  Gloucester,)  Oct.  6. 

Such  of  these  ministers,  whom  Mr.  Putnam  mentions,  as 
came  after  the  dedicatory  services  of  July  7,  1833,  preached 
of  course  in  the  new  church.  Up  to  that  time  and  from 
some  date  during  the  year  1830,  Mr.  Hanson  tells  us,  the 
society  worshipped  in  the  old  Baptist  meeting  house,  which 
then  stood  close  by  the  site  of  the  present  Baptist  church, 
on  the  northern  side,  but  which  was  subsequently  moved  to 
the  Plains  and  has  longed  served  as  Mr.  John  A.  Learoyd’s 
currier  shop.  But  not  all  of  the  others  in  Mr.  Putnam’s 
later  list  officiated  in  the  venerable  edifice  on  the  day  de- 
signated in  connection  with  their  names.  Thus  Bradburn, 
Hodgdon,  &c.  are  distinctly  said  to  have  preached  in  the 
school-house,  in  District  No.  3.  It  would  appear  that  in 
this  interval  of  three  years,  services  were  occasionally  held 
in  the  latter  place,  however  they  may  have  been  held  more 
frequently  or  regularly  at  the  Neck. 

Miss  Endicott  makes  special  allusion  to  the  dedication  of 
the  new  church,  July  7,  1833 ; a lecture  in  it  by  Eev.  Thomas 
Whittemore,  Nov.  5,  of  that  year ; the  discussion  which  Mr. 
Yvniittemore  engaged  in  with  Mr.  Braman  on  the  following 
day,  or  Nov.  6;  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Smith’s  Christmas  sermon, 
Dec.  25,  of  the  same  year,  when  the  house  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  evergreen;  and  the  installation  of  Rev.  W. 
II.  Knapp,  Dec.  25,  1834. 

Of  course,  the  above  record  gives  only  a partial  account  of 
the  many  services  at  the  school-house,  so  often  referred  to. 
It  serves,  however,  to  show  us  in  a general  way  what  kind  of 
men  visited  the  neighborhood  and  how  long  and  at  what 
season  of  the  year  the  work  continued.  The  meetings  were 
usually!  held  in  the  warmer  months,  sometimes  once  a week, 
and  again  once  a fortnight  or  not  so  often.  Now  there  would 
be  two  sermons  a day,  and  then  but  one.  Especially  was 
the  latter  the  case  when  ministers  came  from  Salem  or  other 
towns  or  cities  to  give  an  afternoon  or  evening  ‘‘lecture” 
as  the  diaries  are  inclined  to>  call  it,  after  they  had  preached 
during  earlier  hours  at  home.  The  most  frequent  visitors 
were  these  Salem  clergymen.  Turner,  Ballou,  Flagg,  B. 
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Streeter,  Stetson,  and  Willis,  biographical  sketches  of  whom 
may  be  found  in  a pamphlet  containing  Mr.  Willis’  semi- 
centennial address  and  other  interesting  matter,  and  issued 
by  the  Eegister  Press  in  1859.  But  in  addition  Messrs. 
Hudson,  Briggs,  and  Hodgdon,  not  to  say  others  also,  were 
engaged  to  supply  for  a season,  or  at  least  for  several  suc- 
cessive occasions,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

I have  an  old  scrap  of  paper  which  gives  the  minutes  of 
a meeting  held,  no  doubt,  in  the  school  house,  April  10,  1826. 
John  Nichols  was  chosen  moderator,  Moses  Porter,  clerk  for 
the  year  ensuing,  and  Elias  Endicott,  treasurer.  Elias  Put- 
nam, Abijah  Richardson,  and  Capt.  Samuel  Wilkins,  were 
appointed  a committee  to  solicit  money  to  pay  for  preaching 
and  to  engage  ministers  so  far  as  said  funds  would  allow. 
Ellia  Putnam  was  also  appointed  collector.  The  meeting 
was  then  adjourned  to  the  fourth  Mondav  of  the  month,  at 
7 P.  M. 

This  was  ‘Hhe  day  of  small  things,”  but  the  memorials 
of  it  are  not  less  interesting  or  instructive  because  the  helpers 
were  few  and  their  contributions  small.  The  collector  soon 
drew  up  a subscription  paper  and  obtained  such  names  and 
amounts  as  he  v/as  able  to  get.  This  also  is  before  me. 
Ellias  Endicott  and  Zorobbabel  Porter  pledge  $4.00  each; 
Elias  Putnam  $3.00;  Samuel  Cummings,  John  P.  Peabod}^, 
Jonathan  Porter,  Sally  Porter  and  David  Woodbury  $2.00 
each;  Jacob  Peabody,  N.  Boardman,  Abijah  Richardson, 
Alfred  Porter,  Andrews  Poland,  Joel  Wilkins,  Moses  Porter, 
Grimes  Tufts,  and  Samuel  Wilkins,  $1.00  each;  and  David 
Phippen,  fifty  cents. 

Most  of  these  subscribers  are  on  another  paper  of  the  year 
previous,  where  also  appear  the  names,  Eli  Richardson,  Sol- 
oman  Richardson,  Israel  Rea,  John  Rea,  Samuel  Bodge, 
John  Hook,  Warren  Porter,  Oliver  Woodbury,  David  Wil- 
kins, Robert  Hutchinson,  Isaac  Dempsey,  Porter  P.  Gifford, 
John  Nichols,  William  Goodale,  and  John  Waitt.  Set  against 
these  nam.es  are  suits  varying'  from  40  cents  to  $2.00. 

Still  another  scrap  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  like  amounts 
from  Andrew'  Nichols,  Peter  Dodge  and  Obadiah  Dodge  for 
1825 ; the  sum  of  $15.29  from  Nicholas  Woodbury  for  all 
the  arrearages  of  Hamilton  up  to  the  date  of  April  16,  1826 ; 
and  moderate  contributions  from  other  persons;  not  before 
mentioned,  in  1827  and  1828,  Eben  Goodhue,  John  Conant, 
Warren  Peabody,  &c. 

It  seems  to  us  of  today  but  very  little  which  these  men 
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thus  gave  to  the  support  of  the  faith,  that  was  dear  to 
them — ^but  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  them  had  to 
pay  still  the  old  Parish  rates  besides;  that  what  seems  to 
us  now  a very  small  sum  of  money  appeared  to  these  hard- 
working farmers  and  shoemakers,  tanners  and  curriers,  of 
yore,  a very  considerable  amount;  and  finally,  that  some 
of  the  preaching  which  they  listened  to  was  hardly  worth 
the  little  it  cost.  It  was  a great  treat  when  such  men  as 
Ttirner  and  Ballou,  Hudson  and  Willis  came  among  them, 
but  this  could  not  be  said  with  respect  to  some  of  the  rest ; 
yet  the  poorest  proclamation  of  Universalism  seemed  to  be 
preferred  to  the  ablest  Orthodox  teaching. 

I should  say  with  regard  to  some  of  the  above  subscribers, 
that  the  Peabodys  and  Reas  were  from  just  across  the  Tops- 
field  line ; and  the  Dodges  were  from  Hamilton ; the  Richard- 
sons, except  Abijah,  belonged  to  Middleton;  Daniel  Yfood- 
bury  and  Warren  Peabody  to  Wenham;  and  John  Conant  to 
Beverly,  I think.  A full  meeting  of  the  Society  on  a Sun- 
day at  that  little  school-house,  would  reveal  the  presence  of 
X)ersons  brought  together  from  many  parts  of  Danvers  and 
from  nearly  all  the  surrounding  towns., 

I have  other  documents  showing  what  strength  of  numbers 
and  influence  accrued  to  the  Universalist  Society  immedi- 
ately as  it  entered  into  its  new  house.  Elias  Putnam,  it 
appears,  was  Treasurer  at  the  time. 

In  one  of  my  earlier  letters,  I mentioned  Nathaniel  Board- 
man,  who  had  then  recently  died,  as  the  last  survivor  of  the 
band  of  twenty-four  who  organized  the  Universalist  Society 
in  1815.  In  this  I was  mistaken.  One,  John  Waitt,  was 
still  living  but  he  has  since  died,  Jan.  16,  1878,  aged  78 
years,  10  months,  23  days. 

.Hlow  me  in  this  connection  to  note  another  error  in  my 
last  letter.  I inadvertently  referred  Parker  Phillsbury ’s 
birthplace  to  Henniker,  N.  H.,  whereas  he  was  really  born 
in  Hamilton,  Mass.,  a^  I stated  in  a previous  communication. 

— Danvers  Mirror,  Oct.  4,  1879 
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From  Copies  of  Letters  of  Judge  Samuel  Holten, 


Danvers  Historical  Society 


Danvers  May  4th  1799 
Sir 

Agreeable  to  your  request,  I have  sent  you  a coppy  of  the 
■way  laid  out  by  the  Selectmen  through  land  of  the  Re-^ 
Benjamin  Wadsworth  & Mr.  Timothy  Fuller,  to  land  of 
Capt.  Jonathan  Ingersoll — Beginning  at  the  south  west 
corner  of  said  Wadsworth  land  by  the  common,  & running 
north  forty  minutes  east,  forty  three  poles  & sixteen  links 
to  a stake  & stones;  thence  north  thirteen  degrees  west, 
eighteen  poles  four  links  to  a stake  & stones;  thence  north 
Twenty  nine  degrees  west  fifteen  poles  16  links  to  a stake 
iL  stones ; thence  north  twenty  five  degrees  west,  twenty  four 
poles  twelve  links  to  land  of  said  Ingersoll.  We  have  laid 
out  said  way  two  poles  in  -width,  the  foregoing  being  the 
westerly  line,  the  easterly  line  running'  parrellel  thereto, 
& two  poles  therefrom,  & measures  One  Acre,  one  quarter  & 
four  poles — ^One  Acre  & eleven  poles  of  the  above  is  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  & thirty  three  poles  Mr.  Fullers. 

With  respect  I am 

Your  Obed^  Ser^ 

Sam^  Holten,  Esq.  Joseph  Osborn,  Jr. 


Copy  of  my  report  respecting  Capt.  Ingersoll  & the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wadsworth's  affairs  6th  June  1799 

Whereas  the  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Danvers,  upon  the 
application  of  Capt.  Ingersoll  has  laid  out  a private  way  for 
the  use  of  sd.  Ingersoll  through  land  of  the  Rev.  Benj.  Wads- 
worth and  Mr.  Tim®  Fuller,  as  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
sd  Selectmen  will  more  fully  appear  reference  thereto  being 
had;  and  Whereas  Mr.  Wadsworth  & Mr.  Ingersoll  have  re- 
quested my  opinion  as  to  what  injury  or  damages  (if  any) 
Mr.  Wadsworth  has  or  may  sustain  in  consequence  thereof. 
Thereof  having  carefully  attended  to  the  same,  and  fully 
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heard  the  parties,  find  that  in  dividing  the  real  estate  of 
Dr.  Jon^  Prince  late  of  sd  Danvers  dec^  agreeably  to  sd 
his  estate  will  & testament,  which  estate  is  now  owned  by 
Capt.  Ingersoll  and  Mr.  Wadsworth  provision  is  made  in  the 
following  words  “and  each  Legatee  shall  have  liberty  to 
pass  & repass  over  each  others  lands  as  they  may  have 
occasion^'  and  by  a deed  given  by  Mr.  Dan^  Prince  to  his 
brother  Asa  Prince  dated  the  23  day  of  March  1774  of  the 
land  through  which  sd  way  is  laid  out,  with  land  other  . . . 
are  these  words  “except  two  poles  wide  clear  through  this 
piece  for  a way  for  my  mother  and  her  heirs  to  pass  freely 
through  to  the  Country  Road  as  occasion  shall  require,” 
(and  I perceive  a similar  proviso  is  made  in  all  the  deeds 
that  have  been  given  of  the  premises  since).  Therefore  it 
is  evident  that  Mrs.  Prince’s  heirs  has  a right  to;  away  two 
poles  wide  to  pass  over  occasionally  the  land  through  which 
the  selectmen  have  laid  out  said  private  way  for  the  use  of 
Capt.  Ingersoll  to  have  a private  way  laid  out  for  his  own 
use,  over  the  premises  in  such  way  and  manner  as  he  and 
the  selectmen  shall  think  proper,  without  making  Mr.  Wads- 
worth some  consideration  if  it  appears  he  has  or  may  sustain 
more  damages  than  he  would  have  been  liable  to  (had  not 
the  way  been  laid  out  as  aforesaid).  Therefore  give  it  as 
my  opinion  Mr.  Wadsworth  has  sustained  some  more  dam- 
ages and  that  he  is  deprived  of  some  privileges  & that  Capt. 
Ingersoll  make  a good  & sufficient  Fence,  on  each  side  of 
said  way,  as  laid  out  by  sd  Selectmen  & make  & maintain 
twO’  pair  of  draw  bars  one  on  each  side  of  sd  way  convenient 
for  Mr.  Wadsworth,  his  heirs  & assigns,  to  pass  thro’  on 
to  his  lands;  and  that  the  hog  sty  belonging  to  Mr.  Wads- 
worth, standing  on  sd  way  (being  built  with  rocks)  be  re- 
moved off  by  Mr.  Ingersoll  from  sd  way  but  not  rebuilt; 
and  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  his  heirs  & assigns  have  the  right 
to  pass  and  repass  in  said  way  at  all  times  he  may  or  they 
have  occasion,  without  being  obliged  to  assist  in  repairing 
sd  way ; and  that  Capt.  Ingersoll  pay  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wads^ 
worth  the  sum  of  25  dollars,  on  condition  that  Mr.  Wads- 
worth gives  to  him  a full  discharge  for  any  injury  or  damages 
he  has  or  may  sustain  in  consequence  of  sd  way  being  laid 
out  as  foresaid  to  accommodate  Mr.  Ingersoll. 

Dated  at  sd  Danvers  this  6th  day  of  June  1799 
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Copy  of  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wadsworth  6th  June  1799 

Danvers  6th  June  1799 

Sir,  I inclose  you  my  opinion  respecting  the  way  laid 
out  thro’  your  land  to  accommodate  Capt.  Ingersoll  & the 
other  paper  you  put  into  my  hands  and  having  inclosed  to 
Capt.  Ingersoll  a similar  report  I will  only  add  that  if  it 
should  meet  your  approbation,  it  will  give  me  pleasure. 

With  perfect  respect  & consideration 
I am,  your  most  obed^  Serv. 

S.  Holten 

Rev.  Mr.  Wadsworth. 


Copy  of  letter  to  Capt.  Ingersoll 

Danvers,  6th  June,  1799 

Sir, 

I inclose  you  my  opinion  respecting  your  way  thro’  Mr. 
Wadsworths  land  & the  other  papers  you  past  into  my  hands 
and  having  inclosed  to  Mr.  Wadsworth  a similar  report  will 
only  add,  that  if  it  should  meet  your  approbation  it  will 
give  me  pleasure 

With  consideration  & great  respect,  I am  your  most 
obed^  servant 
S.  Holten 

Capt.  Ingersoll 


Danvers  10th  June  1799 

Then  rec^  of  Capt  Jon^  Ingersoll  twenty  five  dollars  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  report  and  in  full 
consideration  for  any  injury  or  damages  I have  or  may 
sustain  as  therein  expressed 

Danvers  10th  June  1799 

I hereby  certify  that  the  Rev.  Benj.^  Wadsworth  has  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  as  are  contained  in  the  foregoing 
report 
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Copy  of  a letter  to  the  Selectmen  of  Danvers  28th  Oct.  1799 

Danvei^  28th  Oct.  1799 

Gentlemen, 

A lame  leg  will  prevent  my  attending  Town  meeting 
this  day. 

My  opinion  has  been  asked  by  several  persons  respecting 
some  matters  that  are  to  come  under  consideration  of  the 
Town;  particularly  as  to  purchasing  school-houses,  or  build- 
ing a number  for  the  use  of  the  Town,  therefore,  I will  m.ake 
a few  observations  upon  the  subject : I consider  the  Town  to 
be  obliged  by  Law  to  furnish  as  many  houses  as  are  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  public  schools,  that  they  are  obliged'  to, 
what  number  that  will  require,  I have  not  information,  be- 
fore me,  to  form  a proper  judgment:  As  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  advisable  for  the  Town  to  have  a number  of 
school  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  Town  to  accommodate 
what  is  called  winter  schools,  it  is  my  present  opinion  it 
would  be  advise,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  with  propriety, 
but  a question  of  such  importance  should  be  considered  in 
a full  town  meeting,  as  it  would  require  a large  sum  of  money 
to  carry  into  effect  such  a determination;  therefore  I con- 
clude that  if  the  town  should  ever  think  proper  to  build  or 
purchase  a number  of  school  houses  for  winter  schools,  they 
will  previous  thereto  vote  & cause  to  be  assessed  a sufficient 
sum  of  money  for  the  purpose.  I mention  this  for  infor- 
mation to  the  Town,  as  we  have  no  more  money  raised,  as 
you  must  be  sensible,  than  will  be  sufficient  for  the  warrant 
expenses  of  the  Town.  As  to  what  may  be  proper  for  the 
Town  to  do  at  this  meeting,  I conclude  they  will  not  go 
farther  in  the  business,  than  to  appoint  a committee  to 
take  the  same  into  consideration  & direct  them  to  report  say 
at  March  meeting 

I understand  the  acceptance  of  your  doings,  as  to  laying 
out  a private  way  for  Capt.,  IngersoU  is  to  come  before  the 
Town;  therefore,  I thought  it  my  duty  to  give  some  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wadsworth  & Capt. 
IngersoU  requested  my  opinion  as  to  what  damages  if  any 
Capt.  IngersoU  should  pay  Mr.  Wadsworth  in  consequence 
of  your  laying  out  sd  way  after  fully  hearing  the  parties 
and  duly  considering  the  matter,  I gave  my  opinion  in  writ- 
ing to  each  of  the  parties  more  than  four  months  since ; any 
observations  upon  the  present  state  of  the  business  coming 
from  me,  I consider  as  improper,  further  than  saying,  I 
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understand  my  determination  & report  has  not  yet  been  car- 
ried into  affect. 

With  respect  and  cons^ 

I am  your  most  obed^  serv. 

S.  Holten 

The  Selectmen  of  Danvers 


Wednesday  eve  Nov.  20,  1799 

Kev.  Sir 

I am  sensible  I am  under  an  engag^ement  to  wait  on 
you  personally  but  having  wrote  to  Capt.  Ingersoll  in  the 
morning,  & the  bearer  informed  me  he  was  gone  to  Boston; 
therefore  I wish  it  may  be  agreeable  to  you  to  excuse  my 
waiting  on  you  this  evening,  but  will  make  you  a visit  in  a 
short  time. 

With  perfect  respect,  I am 
Your  most  obedient  serv^ 

S.  Holten 

Eev.  Mr.  Wadsworth 


Danvers  20th  Nov.  1799 
Sir 

You  must  be  sensible  that  you  did  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  agree,  as  Gentlemen  of  honor,  to  submit  to  my 
determination  the  damages,  if  any,  you  should  pay  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  in  consequence  of  the  Selectmen's  laying  you 
out  a private  way  partly  thro’  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  land  and 
requested  my  opinion  upon  the  subject  which  was  to  be 
final  and  you  can’t  but  be  sensible  it  is  four  months  since 
I gave  the  parties  my  determination  & report  in  writing; 
but  I have  not,  as  yet,  been  willing  to  make  a question  of 
it,  whether  the  parties  would  comply  agreeably  to  their 
v'ords  of  honor,  but  yesterday  Mr.  Wadsworth  mentioned 
the  matter  & informed  me  that  you  had  not  fully  complied 
with  my  determination  & requested  my  opinion  what  would 
be  most  proper  for  him  to  do  & observed  that  the  tovm  had 
now  accepted  of  the  way;  I informed  him  I would  take  the 
matter  into  consideration  & let  him  know,  therefore,  could 
I know  your  present  opinion  upon  the  subject,  1 could  form 
a better  judgement  what  might  be  most  advisable  for  Mr. 
Wadsworth  to  do. 

With  consideration  & great  respect 
I am,  your  most  obed^  Servant 
S.  Holten 


Capt.  Ingersoll. 
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By  Miss  Mary  E.  Nichous,  Curator 


{Continued  from<  Vol.  34,  Page  33) 


Our  Glass  case  contains  a Decanter,  ancient,  which  belonged 
to  Joseph  and  Phebe  (Upton)  Hutchinson.  He  kept 
a tavern  near  the  '‘Training  Field”  in  District  No.  5 
now  called  “Danvers  Highlands.”  Given  by  Mrs.  Har- 
riet E.  Preston,  a granddaughter. 

Two  White  Milky  glass  or  Bristol  vases  with  outline  decora- 
tion in  gilt,  and  two  smaller  vases,  heavy  gilt  decoration. 
Given  by  Miss  Isabel  Tapley 

Sandwich  Glass  cup  plate  Gift  of  Mary  P.  Grover. 

Seven  pieces  of  gold  decorated  liquor  set  probably  Spanish 
about  1810.  Woodbury  bequest. 

Three  pieces  of  Canary  colored  glass  ware.  Gift  of  Miss 
Azubah  Kimball. 

Two  English  Glass  Vases  with  opal  tops.  Gift  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  (Hutchinson)  Marsh. 

Vinegar  bottle  formerly  used  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Wadsworth  whose  house  was  built  in  1784.  Gift 
of  Miss  Mary  Endicott  Porter. 

Champagne  glass  used  at  a dinner  in  Cambridge,  Mass,  at 
which  George  Washington  was  a guest. 

Also,  hock  glass,  green,  used  at  the  same  time  as  above. 

Also,  Glass  Mug  bought  in  October  1774  owned  by  Mrs. 
John  Sanborn  grandmother  of  the  donor. 

Also,  Venetian  Vase,  modern.  Gift  of  Eliza  J.  Batchelder, 
nee  Eliza  Jane  Sanborn  and  Mrs.  J.  Q.  A.  Batchelder. 

Wine  glass,  large,  1794  (Mar.lO)  Timothy  and  Hannah  Put- 
nam. Gift  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Lizzie  Putnam  a great  grand- 
daughter. 

Glass  dish  said  to  be  a century  old  in  1891.  Gift  of  Mrs. 
J.  Albert  Blake  of  Haverhill,  she  was  Abbie  Hyde. 

Decanter  1791.  Bartholemew  and  Mary  (Britton)  Dempsey 
Gift  of  great  granddaughter  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Verry. 
Mr.  Dempsey  was  for  many  years  Sexton  and  Tithing 
man  at  the  old  brick  church  at  Danvers  Center. 

Wine  glass,  1825  owned  by  Jacob  and  Sally  Putnam  Demp- 
sey. Gift  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Verry  in  1891  a sister. 

Tumbler  1861-65  with  Flag'  and  Shield  impression  on  the 
sides  purchased  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  U.S.A. 
Given  by  Mrs.  Mark  Glidden  of  Salem,1892. 
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Ked  glass  Fluid  Lamp  Gift  of  Miss  Azubah  Kimball. 

Two  glass  Fluid  lamps  ou  wooden  standard  Gift  of  Mrs. 
Caroline  P.  Braman,  1900. 

Sandwich  glass  dish,  Hobnail  Sandwich  Cologne  bottle,  small 
cut  glass  Cologne  bottle.  Paper  weight  glass  with  pic- 
ture of  Tall  Hat  in  gilt  with  motto,  “One  good  turn 
deserves  another^’  Harrison  and  Reid  campaign  sou- 
venir. Gifts  of  Mrs.  Frank  Dale. 

Glass  Stick  Candy  Jar.  From  Florence  Mudge  Estate. 
Tumbler  “Corn-de-Potocki^’  bought  about  1895 
Glass  Pickle  bottle  Cathedral  Pattern.  Gift  of  Miss  Lucy 
Mudge. 

Cup  plate  (glass)  Gift  of  Mrs.  James  M.  Allen,  she  was 
Maria  Burnham. 

Four  Glass  Ecclesiastical  bottles. 

Six  Pressed  glass  Salt  Cellars  about  1860. 

Two  pressed  glass  fruit  dishes 
TNvo  glass  goblets 
Three  wine  glasses. 

Woodbury  Estate 

Silver 

Teaspoon  1829.  William  J.  C.  and  Elizabeth  (Whittier) 
Kenney  Gift  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  C.  Kenney. 

Teaspoon  marked  “W.  E.”  (old)  once  used  at  the  Gov. 
Endicott  farmrhouse  at  Danversport.  Gift  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A descendant  of  Gov. 
Endicott  in  the  eighth  generation  and  a great  grand- 
daughter of  John  and  Martha  (Putnam)  Endicott. 
Suspender  buckles  that  belonged  to  Nathaniel  S.  Batchelder 
Gift  of  Miss  Alice  Batchelder,  a daughter. 

Set  of  cuff -buttons  which  belonged  to  her  great  grandfather. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Nichols,  Chicago,  111. 

Shoe  Buckles  that  belonged  to  the  late  Eleazer  Putnam,  Esq. 
Gift  of  Harriet  Putnam  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  a grand- 
daughter. By  the  hand  of  D.  R.  Pope. 

Two  Whale-oil  Peg  lamps  (Sheffield).  Gift  of  Misses  Lucy 
and  Helen  Lander. 

Watch  carried  by  George  K.  Rackliff  to  California  in  1849. 

Gift  of  Alonzo  A.  Rackliff  a son. 

Silver  Salt  Cellars  initials  “M.C.”  Martha  Crosby,  second 
wife  of  Colonel  Jeremiah  Page.  Made  in  London  1768. 
Gift  of  Mary  H.  (Weston)  Dodge. 

Filagree  Card  Case  enamel  decoration.  Gift  of  Clara  (Hale) 
Bell. 


BY  MISS  MARY  E.  NICHOLS 
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Silver  teaspoon  ‘‘J.R.C.”  (John  and  Ruth  Conant).  Gift 
of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Conant. 

Two  teaspoons,  marked  “E.  T..’’  for  Elizabeth  wife  of  Asa 
Tapley  (1761-1836)  Gift  of  Miss  Harriet  S.  Tapley 
a great  granddaughter. 

Watch  formally  belonged  to  Henry  Verry.  Gift  of  Miss 
Ruth  Allen. 

Mug,  large  hexagonal  shape  engraved  panels  belonged  to 
George  D.  Stimpson.  Gift  of  Mrs.  George  D.  Stimpson. 

liarge  Tablespoon  marked  ‘‘S”.  Once  in  the  family  of  Eph- 
raim Smith,  presented  to  Sally  (Smith)  Grout  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  on  Dec.  2,  1830.  Gift  of  Mrs. 
Alice  (Hanson)  Wetherbee  a granddaughter 

Silver  teaspoon  marked  “A.  P.  ” belonged  to  Anna  (Endi- 
cott)  Putnam.  Gift  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Putnam,  D.D. 

Teaspoon  (small)  marked  H.  P.  Gift  of  Miss  Lucy  Mudge. 

Serving-spoon  marked  ‘‘Merriam”  belonged  to  Elizabeth 
Merriam  married  1804  to  Jesse  Putnam.  Gift  of  Anna 
Merriam  Putnam. 

Teaspoon  marked  “E.  P.  belonged  to  Elizabeth  Pope.  Gift 
of  Elizabeth  P.  (Putnam)  Clarke. 

Teaspoon  marked  “S.  P.’"  belonged  to  Sarah  Fowler  Put- 
nam who  married  Ahdrew  M.  Putnam. 

Teaspoon  marked  ‘‘Wilkins”  belonged  to  Catherine  M. 
Wilkins. 

Teaspoon  marked  “E.M.P.  ” belonged  to  Elizabeth  Merriam 
Putnam  1784^1887. 

Teaspoon  marked  ‘ ‘ E.M. ' ’ 

Three  salt  spoons  marked  “E.  P.  Pope.” 

The  five  above  were  the  gift  of  the  Misses  Putnam  and 
Mrs.  Clarke. 

Holten  High  School  Medai.s 
Lucella  S.  Silvester,  1856 
Nathaniel  Pope,  1867 
Emily  Pope,  1866 
Lizzie  C.  Woodman,  1872 
Edward  C.  Woodman 
Marietta  W.  Pope,  1878 
Mary  E.  Pope 
Hattie  S.  Tapley,  1886 
Alice  H.  Newhall,  1887 
David  E.  Woodward,  1888 
Alice  C.  Abbott,  1893 
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Memorial  Badges 

Rufus  Putnam,  Supt.  Ohio  Co.  1788-1888 
Columbian  Half-dollar,  1893. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Ter  Centenary,  1630-1930. 

George  Washington  Medal 
Lafayette  Dollar. 

Florence  Nightingale  Medal. 

Diaries 

Diary  kept  by  Simon  Mudge  during  a march  from  Danvers 
to  Ticonderoga  in  1776.  Gift  of  Hon.  Augustus  Mudge.. 
Eighteen  old  diaries  of  George  F.  Priest.  Gift  of  Charles  A. 
Fletcher. 

Diaries  of  Eben  King.  Given  by  Willis  Ropes. 

. Diaries  of  Edwin  Mudge  kept  when  traveling  in  the  1880 ’s. 
Gift  of  Florence  Mudge  Estate. 


ORDERS  FOR  EXECUTIONS 

Essex  ss  Danvers  August  10th  A.D.  1811 
Mr.  Gould 

Sir 

After  my  respects  to  you  and  yours  I 
would  inform  you  that  when  you  return  those  Executions 
which  you  have  in  your  hands,  they  must  be  satisfied  for  the 
Plaintiffs  wiU  not  admit  of  their  being  renewed  again  and 
Sir  I believe  that  if  ever  they  can  settle  them  they  can  do  it 
now  at  this  season  of  the  year 

I am  informed  by  Mr.  Timothy  Puller  that  Mr.  Joshua  Town 
will  wait  30  or  60  days  for  his  debt  provided  the  costs  is 
settled  and  said  Stiles  finds  a good  man  to  be  sponsible  for 
the  debt  whom  you  can  confide  in 

I am  your  humble  servent  &c 

Joseph  Shed 

Mr.  Samuel  Gould,  Middleton 

By  the  Politeness  of) 

Mr.  John  Fuller,  Jr.) 

— Dwnvers  Historical  Society 


A LIST  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF 
THE  PART  OF  BEVERLY  WHICH  WAS 
SET  OFF  TO  DANVERS  IN  1857.  * 


George  and  Rachel  Poor  Southwick 

1 George  H.,  born  at  Danvers,  June  11,  1827. 

Dewing,  born  at  Danvers,  July  11,  1829,  mar.  Sarah  F. 
Pickett,  Nov.  22,  185J.  Died — s.p. — ^May  15,  1893. 

2 Lakeman,  born  at 'Danvers  July  12,  1831. 

Lewis,  bom  at  Danvers,  Oct.  16,  1833. 

Edwin,  bom  at  Beverly,  Nov.  12,  1837,  mar.  Anna  Brad- 
street. 

William  L.,  bom  at  Beverly,  April  9,  1839.  Died  single, 
1859  ? on  the  coast  of  Sumatra 
The  father,  son  of  George  & Mary  (Lakeman,  of  Beverly) 
Southwick. 

1 George  H.  mar.  Adeline  H.  Cbeever,  at  Danvers,  May  31, 
1853. 

Rosamond  H.,  bom  1854,  mar.  Ira  B.  Pearson, 

of  Salem,  at  Newport,  N.  H.,  Nov.  25,  1879. 

George  H.  Jr.,  bom  Sept.  27,  1859,  mar.  Florence  Galley, 
of  Salem,  Dec.  5,  1893. 

2 Lakeman  mar.  Augusta  Lamson,  of  Beverly,  1853. 

She  died  Aug.  25,  1896  Aet.  63  yrs  3 mos.  19  days. 
Albert  L.  born  June  4,  1856,  mar.  Clara  Goodhue,  Dec. 
30,  1880. 

Edwin  F.  bom  July  13,  1859. 

Anna  A.  born  Nov.  4,  1861.  Died  Sept.  2,  1863. 

John  BeU,  Jr.,  and  Mary  A.  Baker,  of  Beverly,  mar. 
Nov.  21,  1841.  He  died  Dec.  2,  1888.  She  died  Jan. 
4,  1897. 

John  W.  born  March  24,  1842,  mar.  Althea  Conant,  Nov. 

29,  1866.  Died  Jan.  1,  1891. 

Emmeline,  born  Jan.  17,  1847.  mar.  Jacob  Caldwell,  at 
Danvers,  Aug.  3,  1871. 

Caroline,  Ijorn  Oct.  17,  1849.  Died — ^^single — ^Jan.  10, 

1894. 


* See  Danvers  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  33. 
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LIST  OF  INHABITANTS  OP  BEVERLY 


Pierce,  born  Oct.  24,  1852,  mar.  Elizabeth  A.  Hill.  May 
16,  1878. 

Helen,  bom  April  16,  1856,  mar.  Joseph  Ober,  July  5, 
1877. 

Mary  A.,  born  Oct.  16,  1858. 

Horace  E.,  born  April  3,  1862.  Died  June  16,  1867. 

Andrew  C.  Baker,  born  April  25,  1802,  mar.  Dorinda 
Trask,  Feb.  28,  1838.  She  was  born  Feb.  10,  1809. 

Andrew  E.,  bom  March  19,  1839. 

Helen  D.  born  April  19,  1841. 

Francis,  bom  May  13,  1844.  Died  Oct.  3,  1853. 
Elizabeth  T.,  born  May  10,  1846. 

Caroline,  born  April  20,  1848.  Died  Oct.  7,  1848. 

Edward  T.  Proctor  and  Mary  A.  Woodbery,  mar.  Nov. 
25',  1832. 

Nancy  W.,  bom  Aug.  18,  1833. 

Daniel  W.  born  Jan.  6,  1835. 

Charles  E.,  born  Dec.  6,  1836.  Died  Dec.  22,  1836. 
Mary  E.,  born  July  8,  1838. 

William  E.,  born  Jan.  2,  1841.  Died  Aug.  15,  1843. 
William  E.,  born  May  10,  1843.  Died  Sept.  18,  1851. 

Elnathan  Dodge,  born  at  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  May  25, 
1822,  married  Augusta  Bell,  of  Beverly,  Aug.  12, 1845. 
Died  Jan.  7,  1892.  They  had — George  & William. 

James  and  Ann  M.  Friend  had — 

Greorge  W.,  born  March  4,  1835.  Died  March  24,  1843. 
James  A.,  bom  Oct.  10,  1838. 

Ann  M.  bapt.  2d  Church,  June  5,  1843. 

James  A.,  bapt.  2d  Church,  July  3,  1843. 

Georgianna  M.,  born  Oct.  8,  1845. 

The  mother,  daughter  of  Israel  and  Elizabeth  (Porter) 
Trask,  born  Feb.  16,  1817. 

Josiah  & Sarah  Trask,  married  April  5,  1808.  had — 

Josiah  R.  bapt.  at  2d,  Church,  Nov.  3,  1811,  died  June  27, 
1812. 

Josiah,  bapt.  at  2d,  Church,  April  3,  1814. 

John,  bom  March  23,  1816. 
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Sally  E.,  born  August  4,  1818. 

Judith  R.,  born  July  21,  1820,  married  Hiram  L.  Roberts, 
June  5,  1842. 

Abigail  C.  born  Oct.  25,  1823,  married  Oeorge  F.  Berry, 
of  Salem. 

The  father  died  Sept.  27,  1841,  aet.  63  yrs. 

The  mother,  dau.  of  Andrew  & Sarah  Elliot,  mar.  1st. 
Joseph  Porter,  born  1784,  died  Feb.  14,  1852. 

Adam  & Rebecca  Nesmith  had  one  child — Ellen  R.,  born 
Dec.  18,  1823,  mar.  Nath®  P,  Sheldon,  at  Salem,  Sept. 
11,  1845. 

William  Putnam  & Augusta  L.  Friend  married  Dec.  29, 
1829. 

Martha  L.  b.  Mar.  12,  1842,  m.  Geo.  Kimball  of  Danvers ; 
R.  b.  Mar.  12,  1845,  d.  1864;  Adeline  mar.  Thos. 
Johnson,  of  Salem. 

Not  connected. 

Mary  E.,  dau.  of  the  late  Daniel  & Harriet  (Herrick) 
Proctor  mar.  1819,  died  Sept.  4,  1843,  aet.  23  yrs. 
Widow  Abigail  Proctor^ — dau.  of  Abel  & Dydia  Waters 
— , died  July  21,  1848,  aet.  83  yrs.  8 mos. 

Beverly,  May  7,  1900. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing  statistics  are  a true 
copy  of  the  records  in  this  office. 

Attest 

LUTHER  S.  HERRICK 

City  Clerk 
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LIST  OF  INHABITANTS  OF  BEVERLY 


OENEALOGICAL  NOTES 


Daniel  Crowley,  born  in  Co.  Cork,  Ireland.  Wife  Ann. 
They  had  born  at  Kyal  Side,  Beverly: 

Margaret,  born  Oct.  28,  1849,  died  January  22,  1853. 
(Scalled). 

Ann  Augusta,  born  January  10,  1852. 

Daniel,  born  February  3,  1854. 

John,  born  February  26,  1856. 

A John  Crowley  had  wife  Joanna,  who  was  born  in  Ireland, 
and  died  in  Beverly  March  16,  1873,  aged  39  years. 

A John  Crowley — widower — was  drowned  Sept.  18, 1879, 
aged  50  years. 

Michael  & Hannah  (Corbett)  Crowley,  born  in  Ireland, 
had : 

Son,  born  May  18,  1864. 

Katharine,  bom  Aug.  24,  1865. 

Jeremiah,  born  June  3,  1869,  died  June  12,  1869. 
Michael,  born  Junei  7,  1871. 

Michael  & Hannah  (Buckley)  Crowley  had: 

Michael  Joseph,  bora  Feb.  28,  1878. 

Daniel,  died  March  26,  1863  aged  2 days. 

James,  born  July  25,  1870. 

Timothy  & Ellen  Crowley,  born  in  Ireland,  had: 

Hannah,  bora  May  2,  1855. 

John  & Sally  Withey  had — Hannah  E.  born  March  3, 
1853.  Removed  to  Lynn. 


ENGINE  BOOK  FOR  FIRE  ENGINE  NO.  1 
DANVERS  1801-1830 


{Continued  from  Vol.  32,  p.  94) 


At  a meeting  of  Engine  Company  No.  1 held  at  Batchelders 
Tavern  Jan  11^^  1823. — it  was  voted 

Eben  S.  Upton,  Moderator 

Voted  that  we  proceed  to  choose  a Director  in  room  of  Oliver 

Saunders  resigned 

Voted  Jonathan  Shove  Director 

Phinehas  Chadwick,  2nd  Director 
” Eben  S.  Upton,  Clerk 
” George  Shove,  Spire  man 
Voted  that  this  meeting  be  dissolved — 

James  C.  Southwick,  1®^  applicant 

April  6^^  1823 — ^An  alarm  of  fire  was  made  which  proved 
to  be  a House  in  Federal  Street  occupied  by  Deacon  John 
Adams  which  was  extinguished  before  the  engine  could  arrive 
loss  estimated  at  $700 — very  windy  day 

C Sami  Noah  ) , , , , 

1 Eben  S.  Upton  | Members  absent 


Absent 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Engine  Company  No.  1 to  try 
the  engine  it  was  found  in  good  order  and  very  powerful 
• — At  the  call  of  the  Names 

( Jonathan  Shove  f 

1 &David  Osborn  {Absent 

Adjourned  to  Capt  Batchelders  Inn  for  the  choice  of 

officers  for  the  current  year 

Voted  that  we  choose  officers  by  hand  vote 
Voted  Asa  Sawyer,  Moderator 
’’  Eben  S.  Upton,  Clerk 

Jonathan  Shove,  Director 
” Wingate  Merrill,  2^  Director 
” George  Shove,  Spire-Man 

Voted  that  the  fines  for  not  answering  to  our  names  at  the 
call  of  the  roll  bei  fifty  cents — 

Voted  that  M?^  John  Uptons  Clock  be  the  criterion 

’’  that  if  the  Bell  rings  for  fire  five  minutes  it  shall  con- 
stitute an  alarm 

Voted  that  James  C.  Southwick  be  carried  forward  for 
approbation  in  room  of  Leonard  Pierce  who  wishes  to  be 
excused 
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Voted  that  we  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  at  7 o’clock 
PM 

” that  this  meeting  be  dissolved 

Eben  S.  Upton,  Clerk 

C Otis  Allen 

First  •<  John  Nutting  J**  V Applicants 

( M^'  Prescott  j 

June  2 — Company  met  & discharged  the  Engine  found  it  in 
excellent,  order.  Absent  Members  Phinehas  Chadwick  & 
Rufus  Wyman 

Voted  that  the  Company  meet  first  Monday  July  at  7 oclock 
PM 

July  7^  met  at  Engine  House  filled  & tried  the  engine  & 
found  it  in  good  order 

Absent  David  Osborn 
And^  Lunt 

James  C.  Southwick  appeared  as  an  approbated  member  in 
room  of  M’'  Leonard  Peirce 

Voted  to  meet  at  7 oclock  on  the  1®^  monday  in  Aug®^  PM 

Aug.  4^'^  Met  & discharged  the  Engine  & found  it  in  good 
order  Absent  Eben^  Goldthwait 

Vot^  to  meet  on  the  First  monday  in  Sep^  at  6 o’clock  PM 
M^'  Timothy  Holmes  Made  Application  to  be  taken  into 
the  Engine  Aug.  8^^ 

Sept.  1®^  met  & discharged  the  Engine  & found  all  in  good 
order — .Absent  Nath^  Sawyer 
” Jon  Shove 

Voted  to  meet  on  the  1®^  Monday  in  OcP  at  V2  pas^5  o’clock 
PM 

Oct  6*^  Met  and  discharged  the  Engine  & found  it  in  good 
order  hose  excepted — 

Voted  that  a new  hose  be  procured 

’ ’ that  we  meet  at  5 o ’clock  PM  on  the  1®^  monday  of 
Nov  next 

Application  for  membership  was  made  by  And'^  Torr 

Friday  evening  Oct  24^^^ — An  alarm  of  fire  was  made 
through  the  imprudence  of  some  person ’s  setting  fire  to  some 
shavings  in  North  Salem.  Members  Absent 
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Jonathan  Shove 
Jam.es  C.  Southwick 
^ Edw<^  Upton 
Elzaphon  Prince 
^ Phillip  Osbom 


Nov.  3*’’^  Met  and  discharged  the  Engine  & found  it  in  good 
order — Absent  Asa  Sawyer  & 

Sam^  Noah 

Voted  that  we  have  a supper  on  Thursday  evening  next — 
Voted  Phinehas  Chadwick,  Jon^  Shove  & Edw<^  Upton  be 
a Committee  to  procure  a supper  for  the  company 

Eben  S.  Upton,  Clerk 


1823 


Nov  6^  Met  at  Southwicks  Tavern  and  voted  that  Sam^ 
Clark,  be  paid  sixty  cents  for  keeping  obstructions  from 
the  Engine  House  and  greasing  the  wheels  the  coming  year 
Partook  of  an  excellent  supper  which  swallowed  up  all  the 
lines  and  something  ‘‘to  boot” 

Voted  that  we  meet  at  this  place  on  the  last  Friday  evening 
in  Dec  next  at  6 o^clock  on  business  Eacuint  Omnes 

Eben  S.  Upton,  Clerk 


Application  for  membership  was  made  by  Asa  Wheeler  & 
Amos  Osborn  Jr.  Dec  14^^  1822 

At  a meeting  of  Engine  Company  at  Southwicks  tavern 
Dec.  25^11  1823. 

It  was  voted  that  Timothy  Holmes,  And^  Torr,  Asa  Wheeler, 
Amos  Osbom  J^, — be  carried  forward  for  approbation  for 
Engine  men  at  the  meeting  of  the  Selectmen  on  the  1®^  Mon- 
day in  Jan^  next  there  being  four  Vacancies.  It  was  likewise 
voted  that  in  case  M^  Asa  Sawyer  vacates  his  place  that 
Otis  Allen  supply  the  vacancy 

It  was  voted  that  the  old  list  with  the  above  names  be  carried 
forward  for  Al)probation 

Voted — Eben  Goldthwait  serve  you  as  Clerk  from  the  2^ 
Thursday  in  Jan^  next  until  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  company  — 

Voted — ^that  the  engine  company  meet  at  this  place  on  the 
2^  Thursday  of  Jan^  next  and  fine  of  25  cents  impos ’d 
on  each  member  absent  time  6 ’clock  PM. 

Voted — that  this  meeting  adjourn  to  the  above  time  & place — 

Eben  S.  Upton,  Clerk 
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At  a meeting  of  the  Selectmen  of  Danvers  held  at  their 
office  at  the  house  of  Allen  Gould  In  keeper  in  said  Town 
on  Monday  the  5 of  January  1824  the  following  persons 
were  approbated  and  appointed  Engine  Men  For  Fire 
Engine  No.  1 for  the  year  ensuing  Viz 


Jon’^  Shove 
Phinehas  Chadwick 
George  Shove 
Samuel  Clark 
Nathaniel  Sawyer 
Samuel  Noah 
James  C Southwick 
Jesse  C.  Patterson 
David  Osborn 
Joshua  Buxton 
Thomas  Buxton 
Andrew  Lunt 
Elzaphon  Prince 
Jonathan  Shove 
Jesse  Putnam 
Joseph  Stearns 
Elias  Putnam  J 


Selectmen 

h of 
Danvers 


Asa  Swyer 
Franklin  Osborn 
Phillip  Osborn 
Joseph  Bushby 
Asa  Bushby  Jr. 

Joseph  Buxton  Jr. 

Eben  Goldthwait 
Amos  Osborn  Jr. 

Asa  Wheeler 
Andrew  Torr 
Timothy  Holmes 
Miles  Osborn 

^ Wingate  Merrill 
an  exempt  has 
f attached  himself 
J to  the  above  Company 

Eben’'  Goldthwait  Clerk 


M“'  John  Lunt  made  application  to  be  taken  into  the 
Engine  Jan^  23,  1824 


February  23  Thomas  F.  Hadley  mad©  application 

March  23  John  Morrison  made  application  to  be  admitted 
as  a member  of  the  Engine 

Danvers  May  23  1824 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  Engine  company  No  1 to  try 
the  Engine  it  was  found  in  good  order. 

Absent  members  at  the  Roll  call  were  as  follow^s  

David  Osborn 
Tho®  Buxton 
Andrew  Lunt 
Elzaphan  Prince 
Joseph  Buxton  Jr. 

Wingate  Merrill 

After  filling  and  discharging  the  Engine  returned  back 
to  the  Engine  house  and  the  following  Votes  were  taken 
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Voted  that  we  choose  officers  by  hand  vote 
’ ’ that  IVC^  Asa  Sawyer  Moderator 
Ehen^  Goldthwait  Clerk 
” Jonathan  Shove  1®^  conducter 
” Wingate  Merrill  do 

George  Shove  to  the  Spire 

” that  the  fine  for  not  answering  to  our  name  be  50/100 
” Cap^  D Wallis®  clock  be  our  regulator 
” next  meeting  be  1®^  monday  in  June  at  7 O’clock  P.M. 
” that  Andrew  Torr  be  excus^ 

” that  Thomas  P.  Hadley  be  annex^  to  the  above  com- 
pany 

” that  this  meeting  be  dissolved 

Eben’'  Goldthwait  Clerk 

Applicants  Daniel  Goldthwait  Jr. 

Henry  Bushby 
Moses  Trask 
Benj^^'  Jacobs  Jr 

At  a meeting  of  the  Selectmen  of  Danvers  held  on  the 
12^^^  day  of  May  Thomas  F Hadley  was  appointed  an  Engine 
man  in  the  room  of  Andrew  Torr  discharged 

J une  the  7 discharged  the  Engine  and  found  all  in  good 
order  accept  the  hose,  and  that  leaky 

Members  Absent  Nath^  Sawyer 
George  Shove 
Sami  Noah 
Jesse  C.  Patterson 
Elzaphan  Prince 
Asa  Sawyer 
Timothy  Holmes 
, f Phillip  Osborn 
excus  ^ Thomas  H.  Hadley 

Monday  July  5 at  9 A.M.  an  allarm  of  fire  was  given  which 
proved  to  be  the  house  of  Phips  Munn  in  Boston  St.  Salem 
but  the  fiames  were  extinguish  before  the  Engine  could 
arrive  at  the  place 

Members  Absent 

were  as  follows 
Phinehas  Chadwick  Asa  Sawyer 

Eiben^  Goldthwait  ) rg  J Franklin  Osborn 
Sami  Clark  3 1 Phillip  Osborn 
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Naty  Sawyer 
Janies  C.  South  wick 
Jesse  C Patterson 
David  Osborn 
Jos  Buxton  Jr 
Thomas  Buxton 


Jos  Bushby 
Asa  Bushby  Jr 
Amos  Osborn  Jr 
Miles  Osborn 
Wingate  Merrill 


Same  day  at  7 P.M.  the  members  met  filed  and  discharg<^ 
the  Engine  and  found  all  in  good  order  accept  the  long  & 
short  hose  they  were  poor  leaky  old  things 
Absent  A^a  Wheeler 

Voted  that  M^  Moses  Trask  be  admited  as  a member  of 
Engine  N®  1 in  the  room  of  Thomas  H Hadley  Dec  


At  9 P.M.  an  alarm  of  Fire  was  given  which  proved  to  be 
0.  Saunders  packing  house  occasion‘d  by  a rocket 

no  damage  done 

J uly  16th  M^'  Stanley  made  application  to  be  admited  as  a 
member  of  the  Engine 


Danvers  August  1824 

At  a meeting  of  the  Selectmen  of  Danvers  held  this  day 
Moses  Trask  was  approbated  & appointed  an  Engine  man 
for  Engine  No  1 to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the  Death  of 
Thomas  F Hadley 


Jon^  Shove 
Jesse  Putnam 
Jos  Stearns 
Moses  Preston 
Elias  Putnam 


^Selectmen 


August  2^d  Engine  company  met  filed  and  discharged  the 
Engine  and  found  all  in  good  order  accept  the  hoze  that 
leaky 

absent  members  none 

Voted  that  the  next  meeting  be  first  monday  in  SepP 
at  6 O’clock  P.  M. 

August  an  allarm  of  Fire  was  given  in  the  morning  with 
proved  to  be  a store  on  Derby  Wharf  the  Engine  arrived  at 
ithe  place  before  the  flames  were  extinguish^  and  there  show^ 

its  power  and  utility  to  the  great  surprise  of  many  

The  Danvers  bell  did  not  ring  long  enough  to  constitute 
an  alarm  so  no  fines  this  time 


Eben^  Goldthwait  Clerk 
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September  6^^  the  members  of  the  Engine  met  filled  and 
discharged  the  Engine  found  all  in  good  order 


Voted  that  the  next  meeting  be  first  monday  in  October  at 
half  past  5 O’  Clock  P.M. 


September  6*®^  Caleb  Osborn  Jr  made  application  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a member  of  the  Engine 

September  29  George  South  wick  tTr  made  application  to  be 
admitted  as  a member  of  Engine  N®  1 

September  30  Henry  Poor  made  application  as  above 

October  4^^  Engine  company  met  filled  and  discharged  the 
Engine  and  found  all  in  good  Order. 

Members  Absent 

Franklin  Osborn 
Asa  Bushby  Jr 

Voted  next  meeting  in  Nov^  at  V2  past  4 O’clock  P.M. 

Eben’^  Goldthwait 

November  1^^  Engine  company  met  filled  and  discharged  the 
Engine  and  found  all  in  good  order 


Jon^  Shove 
George  Shove 
Absent  members  Nath^  Sawyer 
Asa  Sawyer 
Moses  Trask 


Voted  that  we  have  a supper  Tiiesday  the  9^^  at  7 O’clock 
Voted  that  P.  Chadwick  J.  Shove  & E Goldthwait  be  a com- 
mittee to  procure  a supper  for  the  company 


November  9^^  at  7 O’clock  met  at  G.  Southwicks  Tavern 
Voted  that  we  meet  at  this  place  on  the  last  friday  evening 
irj  next  month  at  6 O’clock  P.M. 

Voted  that  each  member  be  fined  25  Cts  that  does  not  appear 

at  the  time  & place 

Paid  up  the  fines  and  partook  of  a most  excellent  supper. 

Money  left  in  the  Clerks  hand  70  Cts. 


E.  Goldthwait 


Eben’^  Goldthwait  Clerk 


Eben’^  Goldthwait 
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JViday  the  12^^  at  half  past  9 P.M.  an  alarm  of  fire  was 
given  which  proved  to  be  a barn  belonging  to  Reufus 
Wyman  which  was  consumed  togeather  with  a quantity  of 
grain  and  hay  two  cows  two  hogs.  & c. 

xJon^  Shove  E Goldthwaitx 

Members  Absent  ( xP.  Chadwick  A Sawyerx 

at  the  Roll  call  f xj.  C.  Southwick  A Wheelerx 

J xW  Merrill  J C Pattersonx 

M’"  Otis  Allen  made  application  to  be  admited  as  a member 


Fi'yday  Evening  December  31®^  1824  Engine  Company  met 
at  Southwicks  Tavern  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a list  of 
persons  to  the  Selectmen  for  approbation  as  Engine  men  for 

Eire  Engine  N®  1 for  the  year  A.D.  1825 A Lunt  S 

Clark  N Sawyer  & J.  Buxton  wishing  to  withdraw  their 
names  it  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Selectmen  J Mor- 
rison H.  Bushby  C.  Osborn  Jr.  G Southwick  Jr. 

With  the  old  list Members  Absent  G Shove  S Clark 

S Noah  D Osborn  Josh  Buxton  T Buxton  A Lunt  Elz  Prince 
A Sawyer  F Osborn  Jo  Bushby  Jo  Buxton  Jr  Asa  Wheeler 
Which  according  to  Vote  are  liable  to  fines  of  25/100  each 


At  a meeting  of  the  Selectmen  of  Danvers  held  at  their  office 
at  the  house  of  M^  Allen  Gould  on  monday  the  3 of  J anuary 
1825  the  following  persons  were  approbated  and  appointed 
Engine  men  for  Fire  Engine  N®  1 for  the  year  ensuing 


Jon^  Shove 
Phin®  Chadwick 
George  Shove 
Sam^  Noah 
James  C Southwick 
Jesse  C Patterson 
David  Osborn 
Thomas  Buxton 
Jonathan  Shove 
Jesse  Putnam 
Moses  Preston 
Jos  Steams 
Elias  Putnam 


Elza’^  Prince 
Asa  Sawyer 
Frank^  Osborn 
Phillip  Osborn 
Jos  Buxton  Jr 
Jos  Bushby  Jr 
Asa  Bushby  Jr 


Amos  Osborn  Jr 
Asa  Wheeler 
Moses  Ttask 
Timothy  Holmes 
Miles  Osborn 
George  Southwick  Jr 
Caleb  Osborn  Jr 


Eben’^  Groldthwait  Henry  Bushby 
s John  Morrison 

g Wingate  Merrill 


<L> 

m 


Eben’'  Goldthwait  Clerk 


February  1^^  Martin  the  Baker  made  application  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a member  of  the  Engine  
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Fryday  March  26  an  alarm  of  fire  was  given  at  10  O clock 
P.  M.  which  proved  to  be  in  the  franklin  bnilding  in  Salem 
but  the  flames  were  extinguish<^  before  the  Engine  could 

arrive  at  the  place  

Members  Absent  David  Osborn 
Asa  Sawyer 
Franks  Osborn 
Phillip  Osborn 
Miles  Osborn 
Moses  Trask 

Attest  Eben^  Goldthwait 

Thursday  April  14^^  at  % past  9 0 Clock  P.  M.  An  alarm 
of  fire  was  given  which  proved  to  be  a barn  belonging  to 

M^  Jonathan  Dustin  and  was  consumed 

Members  of  Engine  all  present 

Eben^  Goldthwait  Clerk 

Monday  May  2.^^  1825  Engine  Company  met  fil*^  & discharg- 
ed and  found  all  in  good  Order 

Members  Absent  at  the  Roll  call 

Asa  Sawyer  Sam^  Noah  Elz’^  Prince  David  Osboni 
Jon^  Shove 

Repaired  to  Jesse  Patterson®  Tavern  on  business 
Voted  Eben’"  Goldthwait  Moderator 
Eben^  Goldthwait  Clerk 
” Jon^  Shove  1®^  conductor 
” Wingate  Merrill  2^  do 
” Asa  Bushby  Jr  to  the  spire 
” That  we  go  by  Dennison  Wallis®  Clock 

That  the  Bell  ring  5 m to  constitute  an  alarm 
” That  we  have  new  shafts  & harness  likewise 
” Three  first  officers  procure  the  same 
” Next  meeting  1®^  monday  in  june  7 O.  Clock  P.  M 
’ ’ That  this,  meeting  be  Dissolv^ 

Eben’^  Goldthwait  Clerk 

Monday  June  6^^  Engine  company  met  fild  and  Discharg<^ 
the  Engine  found  all  in  good  order  Absent  Sam^  Noah 

Monday  July  4^  members  of  Engine  N»  1 met  fiF  & Dis- 
charged the  Engine  & found  all  in  good  Order  Members 
x\bsent  Jon^  Shove  Wingate  Merrill  John  Morrison 

Wednesday  July  6^  at  2.  OClock  A.  M.  an  alarm  of  Fire 
was  given  which  proved  to  be  a house  in  Danvers  main 
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Street  belonging  to  Msrs  John  Peirce  & Very  which  was 
consumed,  with  a part  of  the  furniture  and  clothing  & all 
the  vermin 

Members  all  present  & good  as  any 

Eben^  Goldthwait  Clerk 

Monday  August  the  1®^  Engine  company  met  fil^  & discharge 

the  Engine  and  found  all  in  good  Order 

Members  absent  Jon^  Shove  Sam  Noah  Elzaphon  Prince  & 

Jesse  C Patterson 

nex^t  meeting  first  monday  in  Sep’'  % past  6 P.M. 

Monday  September  the  5^^  Engine  company  met  fild  & dis- 
charge the  Engine  & found  all  in  good  Order  Members 
Absent  Jon^  Shove,  Jesse  C Patterson,  Elzaphon  Prince,  Jos 
Buxton  Jr,  Amos  Osborn  Jr  Caleb  Osborn  Jr,  & George 
Southwick  Jr. 

Next  meeting  first  Monday  OcP  at  5 O.  Clock ^ 

Eben’'  Goldthwait  Clerk 

September  19^^’  Samuel  Chever  & M’^  Stevens  made  applica- 
tion to  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  Engine 

John  Hart  likewise 

Monday  OcP  3 Engine  Company  met  fiH  & discharge  the 
Engine  & found  all  in  good  order  Members  Absent  Sam^ 
Noah  David  Osborn  Caleb  Osborn  Jr  Wingate  Merrill  & 
George  Southwick  Jr 

Voted  next  meeting  1®^  Monday  Nov’'  half  past  4 O.C. 

Moses  Wells  & Samuel  Harris  Applicants 

Monday  Nov’^  7^^  Engine  Company  met  fil^  & Discharg‘d  the 
Engine  & found  the  hose  leaky 
Members  Absent  Jonathan  Shove  E Prince  & Joseph  Bux- 
ton Jr 

Voted  that  we  meet  next  monday  evening  at  6 P.  M & have 
a Supper  and  spend  the  fines  due 
’ ’ that  we  choose  a committee  of  three  to  procure  a supper 
” that  M Osborn  E Goldthwait  & J Shove  be  the  above 
committee 

’’  those  that  do  not  meet  pay  for  their  supper 

November  12^^  John  Nutting  applicant 

Monday  Nov’’  Engine  company  met  at  George  South- 
wicks  Tavern  paid  up  the  fines  and  partook  of  a most  ex- 
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cellent  supper  which  swallowed  up  all  the  money  but  60/100 
that  left  in  the  Clerk®  hand® 

Voted  that  the  company  meet  at  this  place  the  last  Friday 
in  December  at  6 0. Clock  P.  M. 

Voted  Those  of  the  company  that  Do  not  meet  at  the  time 
and  place  above  mentioned  pay  a fine  of  25/100  each — 

E Goldthwait  Clerk 

Tuesday  Nov^  22^^  at  half  past  ten  P.  M.  an  alarm  of  fire 
was  given  which  proved  to  be  a coopers  shop  on  Allens 
Wharf  in  Salem  belonging  to  Mr  Savory  & Co  which  was 
consum^  before  the  Engine  could  arrive  at  the  place 
Members  Absent  David  Osborn  Jos  Bushbyx  Asa  Sawyerx 
Phillip  Osbornx  & E Groldthwaitx 

Nov^  23  Benjamin  Stevens  Jr  made  application 

November  27^^  at  7 O clock  P.  M.  an  alarm  of  fire  was  given 
which  proved  to  be  a chimney  in  Marblehead 

Members  f Asa  Sawyerx 
Absent  ( Thomas  Buxtonx 

Tuesday  December  13^^  at  7 0 clock  P.M.  an  alarm  of  fire 
was  given  which  proved  to  be  the  chimney  of  the  house  of 
Widow  Betsy  Southwick  and  was  out  of  danger  before  the 
Engine  could  arrive  at  said  house  Members  Absent  Sam^ 
Noah,  James  C Southwick,  David  Osborn,  Franklin  Osborn, 
Joseph  Bushby,  Miles  Osborn,  & George  Southwick  Jr. 

December  15^  Peter  Stanley  made  Application  

December  30^^  Engine  Company  met  at  George  Southwick® 
Tavern  on  business  Members  Absent  G Shove,  J C Pat- 
terson, David  Osborn,  Amos  Osborn  Jr,  J Morrison  & W 
Merrill  

According  to  Vote  are  liable  to  fines  of  25/100  each 
Voted  M^  Amos  Osborn  Jr  Clerk 

1826  January  1®^  at  5 O.clock  P.  M.  an  alarm  of  fire  was 

given  which  was  occasion^  by  the  burning  of  a chimney 

A^a  Sawyer 
Absent  Moses  Trask 

Thomas  Buxton 
Phillip  Osborn 


Attest  Eben*'  Goldthwait 
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By  virture  of  tliei  Staitutes  of  1785  C 72  & 1805  we  the  Sub- 
scribers, have  nominated  and  appointed — & do  hereby  nom- 
inate & appoint,  the  following  persons,  to  be  Engine  men  — 
for  Fire  Engine  No.  1.  in  Danvers,  Viz 


|Jon^  Shove 
Phineas  Chadwick 
jSam^  Noah 
Jesse  C Patterson 
John  Morison 
Asa  Wheeler 
Elzaphan  Prince 
Moses  Trask 
Amos  Osborn  Jr 
John  Nutting 
I Sami  Harris 
Ge^  Shove 
I Wingate  Merrill 


John  Hart 
James  C Southwick 
Geo.  Southwick  Jr 
Timothy  Holmes 
Asa  Bushby  Jr 
Joseph  Bushby 
Thomas  Buxton 
I Joseph  Buxton  Jr 
I David  Osborn  Jr 
Benj^  Jacobs  Jr 
Benj^  Stevens  Jr 
|Jon^  Prescott 
I Nathan  P Stevens 


and  they  are  to  attach  themselves  to  said  Fire  Engine  No.  1. 
within  the  Town  of  Danvers,  & continue  in  said  office  dureing 
the  pleasure  of  the  Selectmen 

Given  under  our  handsl  at  Danvers  this  lO^i^  day  of  Janu- 
ary 1826 

Jesse  Putnam  f 


Elias  Putnam 
Joseph  Stearns 
Moses  Preston 


Selectmen 

of 

Danvers 


Monday  May  l®i^  1826  Engine  Company  met  and  pass^  the 
following  Votes 

Voted  — to  Choose  officers  by  hand  Vote 

Jon^  Shove  first  Director 

Wingate  Merrill  second — Do — 

Phineas  Chadwick  to  the  Spire 

to  go  by  Mrs  Wallis’s  Clock 

Bell  to  ring  5.  M.  to  make  Alarm  of  Fire 

Voted  Fine  for  ascence  50  Cents 

The  next  meeting  to  be  at  T.o.Clok 

Jon^  Shove  Moderator 

John  Nutting,  Clerk 

to  take  Engine  to  the  Pond  and  try  it,  fill’d  & 

dischargd  twice,  and  all  in  good  order 

Members  absent,  Wingate  Merrill  Geo.  Southwick  Jr 

John  Nutting,  Clerk 
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Wednesday  May  24^  1826 

An  alarm  of  Fire  was  given  at  V2  Past — 10 — A M which 
proved  to  be  in  house  of  James  Osborn  on  Boston  Eoad 
Fire  all  out  before  the  Engine  got  to  the  place,  Members 
Absent,  Samuel  Noah — Jesse  C Pattison — John  Morison  Asa 
Wheeler — Wingate  Merill — Timothy  Holmes  David  Osborn 

Mondy  June  5^^  Engine  Company  met,  filld  & discharge 
twice  and  found  all  in  good  order.  Members  absent  Jesse  C 
Patterson,  Voted  next  meeting  to  be  at  7.0. Clock  P.  M.  first 
Monday  in  July.  J Nutting  Clerk 

Wednesday  June  14^  An  alarm  of  Fire  was  given,  which 
proved  to  be  in  Lead  Factory  near  the  South  Bridge  in 
Salem,  Fire  all  out  befor  the  Engine  could  get  to  the  place 
Members  Absent!  Jon^  Shove  Phineas  Chadwick,  Jesse  C 
Patterson,  Asa  Wheeler,  Geo.  Southwick  Jr,  Joseph  Bushby 
John  Morison 

John  Nutting  Cleric 

Monday  July  Engine  Company  met,  Filld  & discharged 
twice:  Hose  leaky,  — — — — — 

Members  Absent,  Samuel  Noah  Jesse  C Patterson, 

John  Nutting  Clerk 

Voted,  next  meeting  be  at  7.0. Clock  first  monday  in  August 

Monday  August  7^^  Engine  Company  met.  Fill’d  and  dis^ 
charg’d  once  Hose  leaky,  Members  absent 
Jesse  C Patterson 
John  Morison 
Elzaphon  Prince 
John  Hart 
Tim®  Holmes 
Benj^  Jacobs  Jr 

Voted  next  meeting  to  be  at  fi.O.Clok  P M first  monday  in 
September,  John  Nutting 

Monday  September  4*^^ — Engine — Company  met.  Fill’d  and 
dischargd  twice  and  found  all  in  good  order 
Members  absent  Sept  4^^ 

Jon^  Shove 
Jesse  C Patterson 
Jn®  Morrison 
Jn®  Nutting 
Wingate  Merrill 
Jos  Buxton  Jr 
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Voted.  Next  meeting  be  at  V2  past  S.O.Clok  first  monday 
ill  October 

John  Nutting 

Clerk 

Wednesday  Evening  Sept  27*^^  an  alarm  of  Fire  was  given 
which  prove  to  be  in  a house  in  Broad  St.  Bell  did  not 
ring  5.M1 
Roll  not  Call’d 

Monday  OcP^  Engine  company  met,  Fill’d  & dischargd 

once,  all  in  prime  order  

Membersi  absenti  — — 

Jon^  Shove 
Samt  Noah 
Jesse  C Patterson 

Voted  next  meeting  be  at  V2  past  4.0. Clock  first  Monday 
in  Nov’^ 

John  Nutting  Clk 

Monday  Nov^  6 Engine  company  met.  Fill’d  and  discharg’d 

three  times,  tried  the  long  Hose  and  found  it  leaky 

Members  absent,  J C Patterson 

Nathan  F'  Stevens 

Choose  Jon^  Shove,  P Chadwick  & Wingate  Merrill,  a com- 
mitty  to  provide  a Supper 

The  meeting  was  then  adjournd,  to  next  Thursday  evening, 
to  meet  at  Geo.  South  wick’  Tavern  at  6.0.  Clock 

John  Nutting  Clk 

Jno  Nutting  to  Engine  Co>  for  Cash  56Cts 

Fines  all  Paid  up  to  this  Date 

Engine  Company  D^  to  John  Nutting  for  Cash  56/100 — Dec’' 
29th,  1826 

Thursday  Evening  Nov’^  9^^  Engine  Company  met  at  Geo. 
Southwicks  Tavern  and  partook  of  superb!  supper.  Every 
member  present  paid  his  fin,  like  a Gentleman 
Voted — ^to  meet  at  Geo  Southwicks  Jr,  the  last  Friday  even- 
ing in  December  6.0. Clock  P.  M. 

” Fine  for  non  attendance  25/100 

Daniel  Dodge  Jr  made  application  for  admission  in  to  the 
Company. 


John  Nutting  Clk 
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Dec’'  26^^  1826  John  Taylor  made  application  for  admision 
Jon^  Buxton  4^*^  Applicant 

Fryday  evening  Dec’’  29^  1826  Engine  company  met  agree- 
able to  a Vote  of  Nov’’  8^  at  Geo  South  wicks 
Members  absent  Jon^  Shove — Paid 
Sam^  Noah 
Sam^  Harris 
Jos  Buxton  Jr 
David  Osborn 
Jon^  C Prescott 
Nathan  F.  Stevens 

According  to  Vote  are  liable  to  fines  of  25/100  each 


At  thei  above  meeting  the  following  Votes  were  pass^^ — Voted 
to  pay  Phineas  Chadwick  60/100'  to  remove  obstructions  from 

the  door  of  the  Engine  House  the  present  Winter 

Jon  Shove  Wingate  Merrill  Elzaphon  Prince  and  James  C 
Southwick  declin<^  serving  another  year  


At  a meeting  of  the  Selectmen  of  Danvers  held  on  the  first 
day  of  January  1827 — the  following  persons  were  approbated 
& appointed  as  Engine  Men  for  the  Year  ensuing,  to  be  at- 
tached to  Fire-Engine  — N®  1 — in  said  Town — ^Viz — 


I Jonathan  Sho  ve 
Phineas  Chadwick 
John  Nutting 
John  Morrison 
John  Hart 
Asa  Bushby  Jr 
Amos  Osborn  Jr 
Samuel  Noah 
Asa  Wheeler 
Jon^  C Prescott 
Benj^  Stevens  Jr 
Benj^  Jacobs  Jr 
Joseph  Bushby 


Thomas  Buxton 
Samuel  Harris 
Nathan  F Stevens 
Geo  Southwick  JrJ 
Joseph  Buxton  Jr| 
John  T Taylor 
John  Stevens 
Moses  Trask  in  Salem 
Timothy  Holmes 
David  Osborn 
Jon^  Buxton  4*^ 
James  Gould 
Moses  Foster 
W™  H Little 

Jon®'  Shove  C Selectmen 

Jesse  Putnam  k of 
Joseph  Stearns  ( Danvers 

A true  coppy — attest  John  Nutting  Clk 
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Sunday  January  11^  1827  An  alarm  of  Fire  was  given, 
which  prove  to  be  in  the  house  of  Tho^  Hunt  on  the  Boston 
Eoad,  The  fire  was  extinguish’d  before  the  Engine  arrived 

at  the  house 

Members  absent  at  roll  Call  

Jon^  Shove 
Ge®  Southwick  Jr 
Joseph  Buxton  Jr 

John  Nutting,  Clerk 

April  25,  1827  Moses  Foster  made  application  for  admision, 

J.  Nutting,  Clk. 


Monday  May  7^^'  1827 

Engine  company  met  agreeable  to  notice  Fill’d  and  dis- 
charg’d twice.  Hose  leaky. 

Members  absent.  Saml^  Noah  John  Hart  Amos  Osborn  Jr 
At  the  above  meeting  the  following  Votes  were  pass’d 
Voted — Jon^  Shove  Moderator 
” John  Nutting  Clerk  — 

” 1st  Director^ — Jon^  Shove 

” 2.^^  Do  Phineas  Chadwick 

” Jon^  C Prescott  to  the  Spire 

” Fines  for  nonattendance  50/100 

” That  Moses  Foster  be  reccomended  to  the  Selectmen 
for  approbation 

Voted  Bell  ring'  5 minutes  to  constitute  an  alarm 
” That  we  go  by  Mrs  Wallis’s  Clock 
” That  the  next  meeting  be  at  7.o  Clock  P.  M.  the  first 
monday  in  June. 

Attest,  John  Nutting  Clerk 

Monday  June  4^*^  Engine  company  met  agreeable  to  no- 
tice, Fill’d  and  discharge  enough  to  wet  the  boys  & Cows 

that  were  going  from  pasture — 

Members  Absent 
I Jon^  Shove  ) 

( Joseph  Bushby  j 

Voted — the  next  meeting  be  at  7.0  Clock  the  first  Monday 
in  July 

Attest — John  Nutting  Clk. 
Thondike  A Daniels  made  application  May  4^  1827 
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Wednesday  Evening  June  13^^  1827  About  lO.o.Clock  an 
alarm  of  Fire  was  given  in  Salem  — the  Engine  did  not 
start, — ' after  the  Bell  had  rung  5.m.  the  roll  was  calF  and 
the  following  members  absent 

John  Hart 
John  Stevens 
Sam^  Noah 
Asa  Wheeler 
Benj^  Jacobs  Jr 
Tim®  Holmes 
James  Gould 
Moses  Foster 
David  Osborn 

Attest  John  Nutting,  Clerk 

Monday  evening  July  2*^^  1827  Engine  Company  met,  fill ’d 
and  discharg’d  twice,  tried  the  new  copper  fasten’d  Hose, 

and  found  it  perfectly  tight 

The  following  members  absent  at  the  above  meeting — Viz 

Jon^  Shove 
J ohn  Morrison 
Amos  Osborn  Jr 
Sam^'  Noah 
Asa  Wheeler 
Moses  Foster 

Attest  — John  Nutting — Clk 

Monday  August  6th  1827  Engine  company  met,  fill’d  and 
discharged,  twice,  found  the  apparatus  in  good  order. 

The  following  members  were  absent 

Jona  Shove 
John  Hart 
Amos  Osborn  Jr 
Geo.  Southwick  Jr 
David  Osborn 

Voted,  the  next  meeting  to  be  at  6.0. Clock  PM.  first  mon- 
day  in  SepP 

Attest  John  Nutting  Clk 

Monday  September  3^^  1827  Engine  company  met,  filld 
an  discharged  three  times,  broke  one  pane  of  glass  in  the 

old  South  wet  Bird  at  the  top  of  the  Steeple 

The  following  members  were  absent 

Jona  Shove 
John  Hart 
Geo.  Southwick  Jr 
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Voted — the  next  meeting  be  at  V2  past  5 O. Clock  P.M.  first 
monday  in  OcP^ 

Attest  John  Nutting  Clerk 

1827  Mondy  OcP  1st  Engine  Company  met,  filld  and  Dis- 
charged once,  the  Boxes  out  of  order 

The  following  members  absent 

Jon^  Shove 
John  Morrison 
John  Hart 

Voted,  the  next  meeting  be  at  % past  4.0. Clock  P.M.  the 
first  monday  in  Nov^ 

Attest  John  Nutting,  Clerk 

1827  Monday  Nov’^  5th  Engine  Company  met,  filld  and  dis- 
charged the  Engine  once  — 

The  following  members'  Absent 

Jona  Shove 
John  Morrison 
John  Hart 
Amos  Osborn  Jr 
N F Stevens 
James  Gould 

Attest  John  Nutting  Clk 

At  the  above  meeting  the  following  Votes  were  passed,  Viz — 
Voted,  that  the  Company  have  a Supper 

” that  a Committee  of  3 be  Chosen  to  provide 

that  J Shove,  P Chadwick  & J Nutting  be  that  Com- 
mittee 

” that  the  Company  meet  at  J Dustins  Hotel  on  thurs- 
day  evening  next  at  6.0  Clk 

Nov^  8th  1827  Francis  Proctor  made  application 

Thursday  Evening  Nov^  8th  1827 

Engine  Company  met  at  T.  Dustings  and'  partook  of  an  ex- 

celent  Supper 

All  the  members  present  paid  their  fines. 

At  the  above  meeting  the  following  votes  were  passed  Viz. 
Voted.  That  the  Company  meet  at  T.  Dustins  the  last  Fry- 
day  evening  in  December  at  5 0 ^clock. 

Voted.  That  absent  members  pay  a fine  of]  25/100 

John  Nutting  Clerk 
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Tuesday  Evening  Nov’^  29^  an  alarm  of  Fire  was  given 
the  alarm  origanated  from  the  burning  of  a Chimney 
At  tht  Roll  Call  the  following  members  absent 


Deci  28th  Engine  Company  met  at  P.  Dustins 

At  the  above  meeting  the  following  Votes  were  passed 

Voted — John  Nutting  Moderator 

’’  that  the  Time  be  extended  to  10  minutes  to  constitute 
an  alarm 

” that  P.  Chadwick  havei  60/100  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tionsf  from  Door  of  Engine  house  the  present  winter 
” that  T.  A.  Daniels  be  recomended  to  the  Selectmen 
for  approbation  in  the  name  of  James  Gould 
” that  the  Clerk  provide  some  stimulus  to  excuse  J. 
Hart  part  ofl  his  fines 
to  excuse  J.  Gould  part  of  his  fines 
for  the  futher  proceedings  of  this  meeting  look  to  the  top 

of  the  next  page 1 

The  fines  all  paid  up  to  thisi  date^ 1 

There  remains  a ballance  due  the  Clerk  $1.75 

to  Phinehas  Chadwick  .60 

At  the  above  Meeting  the  following  members  Absent 


Jhon  Nutting 
John  Hant 
Asa  Bushby,  Jr. 
Asa  Wheeler 
Jon^  C.  Prescott 
H.  Little 
Thos  Buxton 
Joseph  Buxton 
Benj^  Jacobs  Jr. 


A True  Bill  John  Nutting  Clerk 


Dea — John  Keith 
Proctor  S.  Perley 
Daniel  Dodge,  Jr. 


Jon^  Shove 
John  Morrison 
Sam^  Noah 
Benja  Jacobs,  Jr 
Geo  Southwick  Jr 
David  Osborn 
Moses  Foster 


I certify  that  the  above  is  a true  Copy- 


John  Nutting  Clerk 
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1828  Feb^  7^* — Plumer  Hayes  applicant 


We  the  Subscribers  have  nominated  and  appointed  and  do 
hereby  nominate  and  appoint  the  following  persons  to  be 
Engine  men  viz. 


Phineas  Chadwick 
Jno  Morrison 
Jno  Hart 
Asa  Bushby  Jr. 
Amos  Osborn  Jr 
Samuel  Noah 
Asa  Wheeler 
Jon  C Prescott 
Benj’^  Stevens  Jr. 
Benj"^  Jacobs,  Jr.* 
Jos  Bushby 
Thomas  Buxton 


Samuel  Harris 
Nathan  F.  Stevens 
Geo  South  wick  Jr. 
Joseph  Buxton  Jr 
John  T.  Taylor 
John  Stevens 
Timothy  Holmes 
Jon  Buxton  4th 
Moses  Foster 
W™  C Little 
Thorn^  A.  Daniels 
Francis  Proctor 


John  Keith 

And  they  are  to  be  attached  to  Engine  No  1 in  Danvers 
& to  continue  in  said  offijcei  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Select- 
men  i 

Given  under  our  hands  at  Danvers  this  Seventh  day  Jan- 
uary 1828 

Nathan  Felton  f 
Jesse  Putnam  Selectmen 
Jonathan  Shove  < of 
Robt  S.  Daniels  Danvers 
Elias  Putnam  k 

A true  copy  Attest 

Jno  Morrison  Clk 


Feburuary  15^^  1828 

An  alarm  of  fire  was  given  which  proved  to  be  in  Salem 
the  Engine  proceeded  as  far  as  Mr.  Thomas  Robins’s  and 
returned 


Absent 

Members 


^Jno  Hart 

George  Southwick,  Jr. 
< Moses  Foster 

Thorndike  A.  Daniels 
^ Joth®  Buxton  4^ 
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February  18^"^  1828 

The  En^ne  Company  met  at  the  En^ne  House  and  pr- 
ceeded  to  fill  vacancies  ocasioned  by  the  res^  of  J.  Shove 

principal  director  

Phineas  Chadwick  Moderator 

Voted  Viz 

1 Phineas  Chadrick  be  first  Director 

2 Asa  Bushby  Jr  be  2^^  Do 

3 John  Morrison  be  Clerk 

Said  officers  are  to  act  in  the  above  stations  until  the 
regular  meeting  in  May 

February  15^^  1828 

Voted  that  the  Directors  procure  all  aid  which  they  think 
proper  in  moving  the  Engine  in  case  of  fire  and  that  it 

shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Company 

John  Morrison  Clk 

Monday  May  5^^  1828 

Engine  Company  met  % past-five  o’clock,  fiilled  and  dis- 
charged the  Engine  found  it  in  good  order 

Then  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
Season 

1 Chose  Asa  Bushby  J^  Moderator  of  s^  Meeting 

2 Chose  John  Morrison  Clerk 

3 Chose  Phineas  Chadwick  1®'*^  Director 

4 Chose  Asa  Bushby  J^  2?^^  Director 

Jon  C.  Prescott  Spiresman  Absent  Jno  Stevens 

then  Voted  we  meet  in  June  at  7 o’clock  P.M. 

Voted  that  this  Meeting  be  adjourned 


5th 

Applicants 


May  23^ 


May  1828 
"Plumer  Hayes 
John  Nutting 
David  Buxton 
Benj^  Epes 
John  Goodridge 
James  Demeritt 
^ Andrew  Porter 


June  2^ 

Engine  Company  met  and  filled  the  Engine  and  found  it  in 
bad  order  placed  it  in  Moses  Dales  hands  for  repair. 
Voted  to  meet  June  3*^  at  V2  past  7 o’clock  to  examine  the 
repairs  made  on  the  same 
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Voted  the  fine  nonattendance  at  this  meeting-  be  25  cents 
Voted  that  the  Company  be  governed  by  Mrs  Wallaces  Clock 

at  their  future  Meetings 

Absent  ( Phineas  Chadwick 

Members  \ Benj  Jacobs  Jr 

John  Morrison  Clk 


June  Company  Met  filled  the 
order — 


Absent 


^Phineas  Chadwick 
Asa  Wheeler 
< Amos  Osborn  J^ 
John  Reith 
^Benj^  Jacobs 


Engine  found  it  in  good 


Jno  Morrison  Clerk 


Engine  Company 

First  Monday  of  July  met  and  found  all  things  right 
^Jno  Morrison 
Samuel  Nash 

Absent  J Sam^  Harris 
Members  Southwick  J’^ 

I Moses  Foster 
L Francis  Proctor 

Danvers  July  2’^*^  1828 

At  a meeting  of  the  subscribers  held  this  day  the  following 
persons  were  approbated  and  appointed  as  Engine  men  for 
fire  Engine  No.  1 in  Danvers  and  are  to  attach  themselves 
to  said  Engine  and  remain  in  said  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Selectmen  to  wit 

Plumners  Hayes 
John  Nutting 
John  Goodrich 
James  M.  Demerett 
Andrew  Porter 


Jonathan  Shove 
Nathan  Poor 
Jesse  Putnam 
Elias  Putnam 
Rob  S.  Daniels 


Selectmen 
^ of 
Danvers 


Recorded  in  Town  Book  July  9^^  1828  by  Nathan  Felton 
Town  Clerk 

A true  copy  Jno  Morrison  Clk. 
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Danvers  August  4^^ 

Engine  Company  met  and  proved  the  power  of  Engine 
No  1 — The  result  was — She  hove  the  water  as  I determined 
by  disinterested  people  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  above  the 

Weathercock  on  the  Old  South  Meeting  House 

^Absent 
N.  L.  Stevens 

Beat  that  if  G-.  Southwick 

<{  Jon  Buxton 

you  can Jos  Bushby 

^ Jno  Morrison  Clk 

August  4^^  1828 

Fredrick  Clement  made  application  for 
admission  into  the  Engine  Company 

Jno  Morrison  Clk 

1828  the  first  Monday  in  Sept  the  Engine  Company  met 
at  their  usual  place — rec’d  of  the  Town  thirty  Five 
Buckets  for  the  use  of  the  Company — Filled  the  Engine 

and  found  it  in  good  order 

Absent  Jno  Nutting 

Jos  Busby 

Jno  Morrison  Clerk 

Oct  5^  The  Engine  company  met  at  the  usual  place  found 
the  engine  in  good  order 

Discharged  the  water  15  feet  clear  of  the  Weather  Cock  on 
the  Old  South  Meeting  House. 

A call  for  some  refreshment  from  the  Hon.  J.  Dustin  was 

accepted  by  the  Company 

Absent  B.  Jacobs  Jr. 

F.  L.  Proctor 

Jno  Morrison  Clerk 
{To  he  continued) 


NECROLOGY 


Mes.  Harriet  C.  Marsh,  widow  of  Frank  W.  Marsh,  died 
at  her  home,  10  Ash  Street,  May  18,  1947,  in  her  74th  year. 
She  was  born  in  Danvers,  the  daughter  of  Alfred  and  Abbie 
J.  (Colcord)  Hutchinson.  She  was  survived  by  two  sons, 
Dwight  H.  of  Danvers  and  Francis  P.  of  Lynniield,  three 
grandchildren  and  a brother,  Alfred  P.  Hutchinson  of  Dan- 
vers. 

Mrs.  Marsh  was  a member  of  the  First  Church  of  Danvers, 
Congregational,  and  of  the  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  of 
the  church.  She  had  been  a member  of  the  Danvers  Women’s 
Assn.,  also  a member  of  the  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  chapter, 
D.A.R.  and  for  some  years  a member  of  the  Historical  Society. 

Funeral  rites  were  held  from  the  Crosby  Funeral  Home, 
conducted  by  Rev.  Adrian  Aeschliman,  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  and  Dr.  Austin  Rice  of  Scituate,  son  of  a former 
minster  and  a friend  of  the  family.  Interment  was  in  Wal- 
nut Grove  Cemetery. 


Mrs.  Oda  Howei  NicnoiiS,  wife  of  Dr.  John  H.  Nichols,  died 
at  her  home  on  Peabody  Ave.,  November  7,  1947.  The  fol- 
lowing memorial  was  written  by  Charles  S.  Tapley  and  read 
at  a meeting  of  the  Historical  Society. 

The  serious  nature  of  her  illness  was  nOt  generally  known 
and  her  death  came  as  a great  shock  to  the  community. 
Though  in  failing  health  for  several  years,  she  was  one  of 
the  most  faithful  members  of  the  Danvers  Historical  Society 
and  rarely  missed  its  meetings.  She  loved  her  church  and 
gave  expression  to  her  devotion  by  regular  attendance  and 
generous  support. 

Mrs.  Nichols  was  born  August  29,  1867  in  Clinton,  Iowa, 
the  daughter  of  Isaac  B.  and  Hannah  (Gould)  Howe.  In 
1880  her  parents  came  to  Danvers  and  bought  the  beautiful 
home  on  Peabody  Avenue,  the  oldest  cement  house  in  the 
United  States,  which  had  been  built  by  Joshua  Silvester. 
Upon  the  death  of  Miss  Margaret  Howe  in  1934  Mrs.  Nichols 
returned  to  her  childhood  home. 

She  was  educated  under  private  tutors  and  at  the  Holten 
High  School  and  Bradford  Academy.  Later  she  accompanied 
her  family  to  Europe,  spending  three  years  abroad. 
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tendent  of  the  State  Infirmary  in  Tewksbury  and  she  lived 
in  Tewksbury  until  Dr.  Nichols  retired  in  19'34. 

Oct.  2,  1902  she  married  Dr.  John  H.  Nichols,  Superin- 
Mrs.  Nichols  was  quiet  and  unassuming  but‘  her  immovable 
convictions  made  her  a pillar  of  strength.  She  was  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Red  Cross  during  World  War  II.  A woman 
of  wide-reading,  loyal  to  her  friends,  she  was  ardent  and 
delicate  but  with  unexpected  resources  of  strength. 

Her  surviving  relatives  are  her  husband.  Dr.  John  H. 
Nichols,  her  brother,  George  A.  Howe  of  Los  Angeles  and 
a niece  and  two  nephews. 

Charles  S.  Tapley 


Mrs.  Henrietta  J.  Damon,  widow  of  Maj.  Prank  C.  Damon, 
died  at  her  home  on  East  Street,  Danvers,  November  18, 
1947,  in  her  81st  year.  She  was  born  in  Danvers,  Dec.  7, 
1866,  the  daughter  of  a Danversport  sea  captain,  James 
Johnson  and  the  granddaughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eben  Berry 
who  owned  the  old  Berry  Tavern. 

She  was  graduated  from,  Holten  High  School  in  the  Class 
of  1883  and  married  Major  Frank  C.  Damon  who  died  in 
1941.  She  left  a daughter.  Miss  Gladys  Damon;  a grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Hienrietta  Sears ; a grandson,,  Cyrus  J.  New- 
begin;  and  four  great  grandchildren. 

Her  funeral  was  held  at  the  Crosby  funeral  home,  with 
Rev.  Paul  S.  McElroy,  conducting  the  services.  Burial  was 
in  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery. 

Charming,  beautiful,  with  a mind  of  universal  insight, 
Mrs.  Damon  was  the  idol  of  her  family  and  friends.  Her 
garden  filled  many  happy  hours  of  each  day,  but  she  found 
her  deepest  joy  in  the  companionship  of  her  grandchildren 
and  her  great  grandchildren. 

She  led  a very  active  life  and  was  a person  of  great  energy 
and  enthusiasm.  For  many  years  she  arranged  the  flowers 
at  the  Maple  Street  Congregational  Church  and  was  earlier 
active  in  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  Chapter,  D.A.R.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Historical  Society  for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Damon  continued  her  work  to  the  end  of  her  life  and 
she  devoted  much  time  to  calling  upon  people  who  were  ill. 
In  her  was  a spirit  which  could  both  illumine  and  comfort 
the  world. 


Charles  S.  Tapley 
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Loring  B.  Goodale,  died  at  Salem  Hospital  on  May  26, 
1948,  at  the  age  of  82,  after  some  months  of  failing  health, 
lie  lived  at  No.  1 Pope’s  Lane.  Hie  was  born  in  Danvers,  the 
son  of  Irad  P.  and  Emily  Bigelow  Goodale.  He  never  mar- 
ried. He  leaves  two  brothers,  Ira  Preston  Goodale  of  Dan- 
vers and  Henry  J.  Goodale  of  Middleboro,  also  eight  nieces 
and  nephews. 

He  was  formerly  janitor  at  the  Wadsworth  school  and 
also  at  the  First  Church  Congregational  of  which  he  was 
a member  for  many  years.  He  was  a charter  member  of 
Danvers  Grange  and  its  first  Secretary.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  Amity  lodge,  A.  P.  and  A.M. ; Wadsworth  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  and  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society. 
He  also  held  membership  in  the  Historical  Society  for  many 
years.  For  some  time  be  ran  a store  in  the  Highlands  section 
of  Danvers. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  First  Church  with  Kev. 
Adrain  Aeschliman  officiating.  His  body  was  cremated. 

The  value  which  has  accrued  to  Danvers  Highlands  through 
the  life  of  Loring  Goodale  can  be  judged  by  the  fine  boys 
and  girls  of  many  generations  which  he  influenced.  In  his 
life  of  usefulness  and  accumulated  rare  satisfactions  the 
Highlands  has  shared. 

We  are  not  likely  to  forget  our  association  with  that  rare 
personality.  His  youthful  spirit,  his  resolute  opinions  and 
strong  loyalties,  his  discriminating  taste  leave  an  indelible 
impression. 

Through  Loring ’s  thoughtfulness,  countless  weak  children 
were  made  strong,  play  and  recreation  have  been  afforded 
where  they  did  not  exist  before,  and  individuals  without 
number  are  the  beneficiaries  of  his  generous  patronage. 

He  stood  aloof  from  wordly  success,  simply  because  the 
rewards  of  common  ambition  seemed  to  him  too  trivial  for 
a man’s  care.  He  loved,  above  all,  youth  and  the  company 
of  his  friends. 

He  had  an  astonishing  knowledge  of  trees,  birds  and  all 
wild  things  and  he  lived  close  to  the  kindly  earth. 

The  Danvers  countryside,  the  return  of  spring,  the  High- 
lands people  he  loved,  are  the  emptier  for  his  absence.  Our 
grief  shall  grow.  For  what  can  spring  renew  more  fiercely 
for  us  than  the  need  of  you? 


Charles  S.  Tapley 
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